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PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION 



If the botanical historian should ever write an account of that branch 
of the Botany of our times which is usually termed Morphology, he will 
probably look upon the period embraced within the last few years of the 
present century as one of transition. The conspicuous feature of transition- 
periods is the suppression of directive influences which have been dominant 
for a time because they are found to have served their purpose and lead 
no further. Newer wews naturally conflict with the old and even with 
one another ; things are found not to be so simple as was believed, and the 
old formularies cease to be applicable^ 

This change which has been in progress in Morpholi^^ is a consequence 
of the recognition by botanists that the configuration exhibited by plants 
is a part of their life-phenomena, and is not merely a hypothetical con- 
struction as it was made by the older idealistic Morphdlc^y. All the 
phenomena of life have a definite relationship to environment, and there- 
fore, as I shall endeavour to show in this book, the consideration of the 
configuration of the organs of plants is not merely a comparative historical 
criticism, but must take into account all the conditions of environment which 
we find at the present day. Morphology has to determine in what degree 
the formation of organs shows an adaptation to external relationships, 
and to what extent it is dependent upon these and upon internal conditions ; 
and even if the subject be studied from the purely phylc^enettc standpoint, 
such determinations are a necessity, inasmuch as the historical development 
would be constantly influenced by environment. Phylogenetic speculations 
are doubtless more attractive than the grappling with the facts, often obscure 
and apparently insignificant, of the relationships of configuration of the 
plants around us. It appears to me, however, that to rec<^Izc the factors 
which bring about the development of say a leaf with one side larger than 
the other is infinitely more important than to construct a phylogenetic 
hypothesis unsupported by facts. 
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vi PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION 

Hofmeister, Sachs, and Herbert Spencer have contributed in an espe- 
cial degree during the later decades to the advancement o^ this modern 
line of study which we may designate Organography. It is yet in its 
infancy ; a wide and little explored, yet promising field lies before us. 
The greatest difficulty I have found in preparing this work has been in 
stating the problems correctly in the part which is now issued dealing with 
the general aspect of the subject ; and it is only aflier some hesitation that 
I have made the attempt Although it does not claim to be an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject from every point of view, yet if it furnishes 
material for a subsequent treatise on general organography its appearance 
may be of use, and the more so, if it shows that the same problems are 
repeated in the most different cycles of affinity. This of course cannot be 
brought out so clearly in a special account of the different groups. 

The object of the book may be best gathered from its contents. 1 
may here only point out that it deals with the Archegoniatae and Sperma- 
phyta alone ; such mention as there is of the Thallophyta will be found 
in the general part, and there only for comparison with reference to these 
groups. I have not attempted completeness, and this is the case par- 
ticularly in the statements of opinions different from my own ; these are 
not referred to further than appeared to be necessary for the immediate 
purpose in view. The results of many investigations which have not yet 
been published have been made use of throughout this volume. 

The authors— Strasburger, Noll, Schenk, Schimper — of the Textbook 
of Botany which has appeared through the same publishing-house as this 
book have granted the use of a number of figures ; when these are original 
they are indicated by ' Lehrb.' 

Dr. Arthur Weisse has prepared the account of the mechanical hypo- 
thesis of the position of leaves and he alone is responsible for the state* 
ments in it. 

An index to the whole work will appear in the second part; in this 
first part an extended list of contents is given. 

K. GOEBEL. 
Ambach, 

Stptiinber I, 1897. 
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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE ENGLISH 
EDITION 

This edition of Professor Goebel's interesting work brings within 
reach of English students the only book of recent years upon the 
subject of Organography of Plants, and is a valuable addition to the 
series of standard botanical books issued from the Oxford Press. 
Some of the interpretations and views to which Professor Goebel gives 
expression may not find unqualified acceptance, but the criticisms they 
will evoke and the experimental research which is sure to be stimulated 
by the Author's suggestive statement of problems requiring solution 
should further in no small d^p-ee the progress of our knowledge of the 
phenomena of life exhibited by plants. 

The portion of the Special Part of the Book dealing with the 
Bryophyta, recently published in Germany, has been translated and wilt 
be issued along with a translation of the concluding portion of the volume 
when this has been completed by the Author. 

Professor Goebel has himself read the English text and added a note. 

My assistants, Mr. J. H. Barrage and Mr. H. F. Tagg, have been so 
kind as to undertake the labour of checking the references in the volume. 

I. B. B. 
Edinburgh, 

December, 1898. 
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GENERAL DIFFERENTIATION OF 
THE PLANT-BODY 



INTRODUCTION. MORPHOLOGY AND ORGANOGRAPHY. 

The botanical text-books of the day endeavour to arrange all that we 
know about plants in three sections — Morphology, Anatomy, and Physio- 
Ic^y. The first two of these are sometimes combined as the morphology 
of the external and the internal members of plants. This however runs 
counter to the original signification of the word ' Morphology.' We owe 
the term morphology to Goethe. He says ' : ' Scientific men in all time 
have striven to recognize living bodies as such, to understand the relations 
of their external visible tangible parts, and to interpret them as indications 
of what is within, and thereby in some measure to gain a comprehensive 
notion of the whole. . . . We find therefore in the march of art, of 
knowledge, and of science, many attempts to found and construct a 
doctrine which we may name the morphology.' It is quite evident then 
that morphology does not deal merely with the distinction and the naming 
of the outer parts of plants, although this, which really belongs to termino- 
Ic^y, has been in part incorrectly called morphology. Morphology does 
demand the knowledge of the different appearances of the members of 
the plant-body, but only as a means to an end ; it requires, not isolated 
facts, but the relation of facts to one another. 

Terminolt^y can be based on the study of dried plants, but 
morphology has, as Goethe stated, to do with 'living bodies,' which are 



' GMthe, nildnng und Umblldiuig organischer Natunn. 
B 3 
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4 GENERAL DIFFERENTIATION OF THE PLANTBODY 

involved in changes of a fixed character and are subjected to the influences 
exercised upon them by the outer world ; it has, in other words, to do 
with that part of life-phenomena which finds expression in the external 
configuration. 

The life-phenomena exhibited by plants are usually retarded as 
within the province of physiology, and the distinction which is drawn 
between physiology and morphology is, that physiology has to do with 
the functions of the organs of plants, whilst morphology takes no heed 
of these, but is rather a comparative and phylogenetic study. Sachs', 
for example, says : * The parts of plants which we usually speak of as 
their organs, and which vary so much in form and serve such different 
physiological purposes, may be considered scientifically from two points of 
view. We may look at them as adapted by their form and structure 
for the carrying on of certain physiological processes, and in this case 
we regard them as agents for work — as oi^ans. Such considerations 
are a part of physiology. On the other hand we may look at them 
apart altc^ether from these functions, and seek to determine where and 
how they arise, and in what relationships, both of space and time, the 
origin and the growth of one member ' stand to those of another. This 
method falls within the province of morphology." 

A distinction of this kind is however, as Sachs expressly states, 
artificial and imperfect, and it may only be maintained so long as it does 
good service. As a matter of fact, it has finally led to one-sidedness, 
and its outcome has not infrequently been empty theorizing. In nature 
the form and function of an organ stand in the most intimate relation 
to each other ; one is caused by the other. I take exactly the same 
view as is expressed by Herbert Spencer ^ whose work is far too little 
valued by botanists. He says; ' Everywhere structures in great measure 
determine functions ; and everywhere functions are incessantly modifying 
structures. In nature, the two are inseparable co-operators; and science 
can give no true interpretation of nature, without keeping their co-operation 
constantly in view. An account of organic evolution, in its more special 
aspects, must be essentially an account of the inter-actions of structures 
and functions. . . .* 

The title of the present volume is based upon the idea so aptly 



■ Sachs, Lehrb. der BoUnik, ed. 4, p. 151. I cite this bccansc it eipressea clearly a conccpiion 
that is evcD now widely pnvalenl. It U well kaowu (hat Sachs himseir changed his view. See 
for this his ' Lectures on Phy^ul<^,' and his * Gesammeltr Abhoadlungen.' 

' The word member (died) is the common term for an external organ (Organ) of plants 
and animals. There ate no memben which are not organs, leaving out of considention of course 
cnsei of airesL I am at a loss then lo ondentand sacb a sentence as this : ' The morphology 
of plant* knows no oigans (Orgaoe) bat only members (Glieder) of the plant-body.' (Stiasburger, 
Uhrb. ed. a, p. 7.) 

' Heibeil Spencer, Principles of Biology, vol, ii. p. 4. 
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INTRODUCTION. MORPHOLOGY AND ORGANOGRAPHY 5 

conveyed in these words, and the book which I wrote some sixteen years 
ago was likewise designedly entitled ' The Comparative History of Develop- 
ment of the Organs of Plants*.' In the following pages the organs of 
plants are considered as being what they really are, organs or agents 
of work, but I have not gone into the details of their functions, I have 
only indicated in a general u'ay the interdependence of form and function. 

The first question to which we have to find an answer is : How 
came it that the functions of oi^ans were entirely divorced from morpho- 
logy ? It is, and rightly so, one of the fundamental declarations of this 
study that the function of an organ tells nothing about its ' morphological 
significance,' or, in other words, the same function may be performed 
by organs of very different morphological value ; ' homologous ' organs 
must be distinguished from 'analc^ous' ones'. The tendrils of the vine 
and of the passion-flower, for example, are shoot-axes whose leaves are 
entirely or almost entirely suppressed ; but the tendrils of the Leguminosae 
and of other plants, although like in form and function to those of the 
vine and passion-flower, are transformed leaves ; the tendrils in the two 
cases are analc^ous, they are not homologous. 

This knowledge is one of the weightiest acquisitions of morphology, 
but at the same time it has been the cause of an incorrect generalization. 
Because oigans of like morphological significance may take on different 
functions, the functions which they perform have been considered as of 
subordinate importance, and therefore of no moment in the determination 
of the characters of the organs ; hence it has been concluded that they 
must be entirely neglected in the grouping of the different members of 
plants in general categories. 

This conclusion is erroneous, as will be briefly explained hereafter. If 
has led to an untenable position, especially in that fundamental problem 
of morphology which /rom the time of Goethe has been styled the . 
' Doctrine of Metamorphosis.' By this we understand the fact, that mani- 
fold as are the organs of plants, they can be referred back to a few 
' fundamental forms ' through whose ' transformation ' the many and different 
members of the plant-body have arisen. 

When we inquire how these primary forms and their transformations 
have been represented to us, we meet with different conceptions on the part 
of those authors who have taken pains to reflect upon the idea with which 
they dealt. In the idealistic morphol<^^, as it was expounded by Goethe, 
A. Braun, and Hanstein, the doctrine of metamorphosis concerned itself 



' Vergleichaide Entwicklnngigeichichtc der FfluMDOte^oe, forming vol. i 
HaTKlbach der Botanik. 
* See afteiwards on pages iS, 19. 
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6 GENERAL DIFFERENTIATION OF THE PLANT-BODY 

with an essentially theoretical construction, as I have elsewhere explained '. 
Goethe himself has plainly stated his view as follows : ' That which 
according to our idea is equal, may in reality appear either as equal or as 
similar, or indeed as completely unequal and dissimilar ; this is the essence 
of the pliant life of nature.' In somewhat other form this idealistic notion 
has been preserved, inasmuch as the history of development was raised by 
the labours of K. F. Wolff, R. Brown, and Schleiden, to the rank of one 
of the most important aids to or^nography. The view which I have 
called the ' Differentiation theory ' is based, as indeed is the whole of the 
doctrine of metamorphosis, on the study of the transformations of leaves, 
the manifold character of which is well known. Had its foundation 
been the transformation of the root instead of the leaf, the general notion 
of metamorphosis as merely a hypothetical transformation would have 
been replaced by the conception of it as an actual transformation — a view 
which, for many years, and in the face of active contradiction, I have 
endeavoured to establish. The differentiation theory assumes that at the 
v^etative point of the shoot indifferent primordia arise which are capable 
of development according to the needs of the plant in manifold ways, 
but have this in common — they are ' leaves ' ; the other view assumes 
a real transformation of a primordium in such a way, that, for example, 
the primordium of a foliage-leaf, instead of developing actually into 
a foIiage-Ieaf, can become in the mature condition a leaf of quite 
a different character, a scale-leaf, say, or a sporophyll ; similarly, the 
primordium of a stamen might become a petal. It will be seen that 
here a longer or shorter portion of the path of development is the 
same in the two primordia, — for instance, of a foHage-leaf and a scale- 
leaf. We speak of the scale-leaf as a transformation of the foliage- 
leaf, because in the juvenile condition we often find it to be possessed 
of parts which unfold themselves in the foliage-leaf, but become arrested 
in the scale-leaf; and further, we can experimentally hinder this trans- 
formation. The point is so clear in a case such as this that I will 
briefly illustrate it by an example^. Fig. i shows, at /, the outline of a 
foliage-leaf of Acer platanoides, and at //, the outline of a bud-scale. 
The two are outwardly very different structures. The foliage-leaf consists 
of the blade, L, of the stalk, S, and of the very small leaf-base, G ; the 
bud-scale shows no differentiation, neverthelesa it is nothing else but the 
transformed primordium of a foliage-leaf. If we examine more closely, 
and under some magnification, the small black tip of the bud-scale we 
find that it possessesa minute leaf-blade, or rather the rudiment of this. 



' Vergleichende Eatwicklnnf^gcschichte Aa Pllimzcnorenne. ScbcDk'i Handbuch der Botanik iji. 
r. p. 103. 
' See Go«bel, Beilr. z. Moipbologie and Fhysioli^ie des BUttd, in BoUn. Zeilong, iBSo, p. 753. 
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which has not developed further, but has died ofT. This interesting fact 
is explained when we follow the history of development of the foliage-leaf, 
which need only be looked at here in its coarsest features. At a certain 
stage of development of the foliage-leaf its form is something like what 
is shown at Fig. i, JV. We recc^ize clearly the rudiment of the 
leaf-blade, L, and its lobes arc already visible ; the leaf-stalk has not yet 
appeared, but it will arise by the elongation of the zone lying between 
the leaf-blade, L, and the leaf-base, G. This stage of development is 
found in both foliage-leaf and 
bud-scale. But after this a 
change sets in : the primor- 
dium of the blade, L, dries up, 
the leaf-stalk isnot developed, 
whilst the leaf-base grows 
considerably and itself forms 
the scale-leaf from which we 
started. 

We are able, as I have 
already stated, to control 
experimentally the develop- 
ment of these leaf-primordia; 
one that would on account 
of its position develop nor- 
mally as a scale-leaf we can 
force to become a foliage- 
leaf, and the converse is also 
true. It happens also, and 
this will be shown in the 
special part of this book, that 
the primordium of the blade 
may become arrested at a 
late stage ofdevelopment. In 
Brownea erccta, for example, 
the buds are protected by 
erect dried-up foliage-leaves, 
the pinnules and other parts 

of which are clearly formed. It may frequently happen that the trans- 
formation takes place much earlier and is then of course no longer capable 
of direct proof, but only to be concluded upon comparative grounds. 
When now the differentiation theory says — the primordium of a scale-leaf 
and of a foliage-leaf of Acer are both ' leaf-primordia ' which may 
sometimes develop in this way and sometimes in that, it entirely over- 
looks the point that the notion of ' leaf is a purely abstract one, that 




M- plilanoidis. IVo\\hBe,\<aSt 

f kif^talk. IIBai-aa]r- J// Young b 

L primordiaiB of Ihe tcaf-blaile which i* orresled 
PriatonliDm of foliA^lcAf^ cnUrecd and diifnoniDJ 
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it is an artificially constructed category which has no concrete existence. 
What we see is foliage-leaves, scale-leaves, tendril-leaves, sporophylls, &c. 
That which these organs have in common, and which we endeavour 
to fix through a general idea, must be something else than their origin 
from ' leaf-primordla.' Seeing that if there are no leaves ^ there 
can be no primordia of leaves, either the primordia of foliage-leaves, 
scale-leaves, &c., are different from the outset, or they are alike for 
a time and then become different, and there must therefore be an 
actual transformation, a change in the course of development of one of 
these primordia out of which then the others can develop. That the 
primordia of the organs at the vegetative point are not of an indifferent 
nature, that they do not consist merely of embryonal tissue which is 
capable of development in any direction, is shown by the fact that the 
primordia of the leaves and of the lateral shoots are different from one 
another even at the moment when they appear as unmembered papillae 
upon the surface of the vegetative point. No case is known in which a 
papilla has developed into a shoot when its position indicated that it ought 
to be a primordium of a leaf, and the converse is also the case. And 
yet, as the remarkable example of Utricularia, which will be referred to 
in detail hereafter, shows, leaf and shoot are not categories of orgzas 
which are always sharply separated one from the other. We must there- 
fore take it that primordium of shoot and primordium of leaf are usually 
different from tke beginning, and in this we have confirmation of the 
conclusion already arrived at from simple analogy, that we must assume 
for the ' primordia of leaves ' the possession from their outset of a definite, 
not an indifferent material nature which conditions their further develop- 
ment. This nature appears to be the same for all ' primordia of leaves ' 
for a time^. Direct observation shows also that, as a matter of fact, a 
m4)dification of the course of development frequently occurs, that a prim- 
ordium upon which the several parts of a foliage-leaf can be already 
recognized may not become a foliagc-leaf but something else. This 
modification of^ the development always stands in relation to a change 
of function. If the primordium of a foliage-leaf becomes a scale-leaf, it 
has of course never discharged the function of a foliage-leaf, but it had laid 
down the parts which are required for this function. This point may be 
illustrated even more clearly by cases in which one and the same organ 
shows a change of function in successive periods of its life. I will illustrate 
this by some examples : — 

The basal foli^e-leaves of Lilium candidum, and the similar leaves 



' For ao inetance of absolate misconception of this pMnt and of tlie whole subject of traniiformation 
!e the remarks of, amongst others, P. VnilUmin*, in L'ann^ biologique, i. (1S95), p. [46. 
* Compare the eiamplea cited above. 
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in some species of Dielytra, at first perform the functions of ordinary 
foil age -I eaves ; after a time ttieir lower part cnlai^es to form a scale-like 
tuber containing reserve-food, whilst the upper part dies off. The leaf 
has become transformed; it was first of all an organ of assimilation, 
later it has become in its lower part an organ of storage. Take again 
the case of the climber Quisqualis chinensis. The ordinary foliage-leaves 
perform the function normally attaching to them, but subsequently the 
lower part of the leaf-stalk changes its form, and becomes a hard woody 
hook, which acts as the climbing organ of the plant whilst the rest of 
the leaf is thrown oflT. In some species of Astragalus and Caragana 
the midribs of the pinnate leaves become thorns after the pinnules 
have fallen away. In these, as in many other cases, no one would deny 
that an actual transformation has taken place. An oi^an which was 
constructed for a definite function, and has performed this, takes on 
another function, and acquires another form. 

Let us now assume, by way of example, that the leaf-pinnules in 
Astragalus fall away before they unfold, and before therefore they could 
act as assimilating oi^ans, whilst the midrib develops into a thorn — would 
this not be a case of actual transformation ? Of course it would ; the 
change has only been advanced a stage. What we call the mature 
condition is only the terminal one of a series of stages of development 
which follow one on the other. These are however not independent of one 
another, but form a connected chain, one proceeding out of the other. 
If we designate a primordium of a ' leaf ' it any one stage ' indifTerent,' 
that means nothing more or less than a denial of the causal connexion 
of the developmental stages. A foliage-leaf does not become a foliage-leaf 
only in the last stages of its development ; the material nature of the 
primordium, whether we look for this in the existence of a definite 
substance or of a definite structure, conditions the developmental progress. 
This consists of phases following one upon the other, the successive ones 
being always determined by those which precede them. Internal or 
external influences may however divert this development into other , 
channels ; thereupon a transformation takes place. The earlier this hap- 
pens the less is it shown in the developmental history and the more 
different do the mature organs usually appear to be ; but in the meta- 
morphosis of the leaf, as I have already shown, every degree of gradation 
is found, and this furnishes the explanation of the frequent appearance 
of formations possessing characters intermediate between two organs. 
These intermediate stages are very common in the case of ' abnormal ' 
transformations, which will be treated of in the Fourth Section of this book, 
but they are also frequent as normal occurrences, in the case of bud-scales, 
for example, as well as in other cases which are easy to observe, and 
of which I shall here mention a few. 
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The inflorescences of Nidularium splendens, one of the Bromeliaceae, 
are surrounded by a number of beautiful red ' bract-leaves,' which differ 
from one another, and which make a showy attraction-apparatus. The 
lowermost are quite like the ordinary foliage-leaves, except that their 
basal part is red. In succeeding leaves the red portion gradually increases 
until, in the uppermost, the entire leaf from base to apex is so coloured. 
We may state this otherwise by saying that the transformation, which 
here appears in the red colouration, commences sometimes earlier, 
sometimes later, in the development of the primordium of the foliage- 
leaf. The basal portion is that which matures latest in the development 
of a leaf, and consequently when the transformation commences relatively 
late the basal portion only is affected, the other parts are normal '. 
In other Bromeliaceae, as, for example, Bilbei^a, the passage from 
foliage-leaves to bract-leaves is abrupt, yet the transformation itself 
remains the same. Similar examples may be found in many -plants 
producing tendrils. In such tendrillous Fumariaceae as Corydalis clavi- 
culata we find in the successive leaves of the seedling all transitions 
from ordinary foliage-leaves which have not tendrils to those with 
tendrils ; the stalks of the upper leaflets gradually elongate whilst their 
blades correspondingly diminish until typical fUgelliform tendrils are 
produced. In Cobaca scandens, a tendrillous plant of the Polemoniaceae, 
the transition from leaves without tendrils to leaves with tendrils is 
on .the other hand a sudden one ; but the developmental history of the 
tendrils here shows ^ that they arise in quite the same way as is so 
easily observable in the seedling plant of Corydalis claviculata — the 
tendrils themselves are greatly elongated leaf-petioles gifted with a 
special sensitiveness, and the blades of the leaflets are visible as small 
papillae at their terminations. We do not however find in all tendrils 
the transformation of the primordium of the foliage-leaf taking the 
course we have described. The whole leaf-primordium may be concerned 
in the formation of the flagelliform tendril. The history of development 
of the first tendrils of Benincasa cerifera, one of the Cucurbitaceae, 
for example, shows us that a leaf-blade is distinctly laid down upon 
them, but the whole leaf instead of developing into a flat expansion 
elongates into a long filiform tendril ; this is not the case in subsequent 
leaves. Numerous other examples will be given in the special part of 
this book. 

One of the weightiest facts of the or^anc^raphy of plants is, in my 
'opinion, the indication that there is a traceable and direct developmental 



' Eianihemum nervosum, a plant often caltivBled in Botanic Gardens, shows a like condition of 
the bract-leaves. 

' Goebel, Verglelchende Entwicklangsgeschichte der Fflanunorganc, p. 431. Compare also 
A. Mann, 'Wasbedeatet Melamoiphose in der Botanik!' Inaug. Dissertation. Munich, iSi)4. 
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history in the formation of organs. There are many experimental 
proofs of this furnished partly by nature itself, partly through artificial 
methods, of which some mention must now be made. If the flower- 
buds of Knautia arvensis are attacked by the fungus Peronospora 
violacea, the staminal primordia commonly develop into petals. These 
primordia were not however ' indifferent.' The series of processes through 
which they would become stamens had already begun when the attack 
of the fungus turned the development in another direction. Other 
similar examples will be found in the section upon malformations ; 
I will only mention here that, as my investigations have proved, a simple 
disturbance may hinder the transformation of the primordia of foliage- 
leaves into scale-leaves, and, as the case of Onoclea Struthiopteris shows, 
a transformation to sporophylls may be likewise prevented '. To this 
instance I may refer further here. The sporangia of ferns arise on 
leaves which are termed sporophylls. These are either quite like the 
foliage-leavesj as is the case in Aspidium Filix-mas, or the formation 
of sporangia causes more or less profound changes in the form, direction, 
and structure, of the sporophyll. Onoclea Struthiopteris belongs to that 
group of ferns in which such differences are the greatest ; and its 
sporophylls are produced in r^ular alternation with the foliage-leaves. 
For a considerable time their development conforms with that of the 
primordia of the foliage-leaves, it is only when the formation of sporangia 
sets in that a modification in its course is observed. If now all the 
foliage-leaves be removed from the plant the development of sporophylls 
is hindered ; the primordia of the sporophylls, which are nothing else 
than primordia of folii^e-Ieaves, are then forced to develop into foliage- 
leaves and the production of sporangia is either partially or entirely 
suppressed. From the point of view also of inheritance, by which we 
mean the repetition in descendants of their ancestral development apart 
from small deviations, it is of importance that only definite organ- 
primordia need to be transmitted, and out of their transformation others ^ 
then proceed ; only the causes of such transformation are not, as in the 
example of Knautia above referred to, external, but internal— they belong 
to the capacity of the plant itself. 

Our idea of metamorphosis is then primarily an ontogenetic one 
and is therefore capable of experimental measurement and proof. 
Phylogenetic considerations may come in, but the incorrectness of speaking 
of a metamorpho«s purely in a phylogenetic sense is shown by this 
simple fact that the doctrine of metamorphosis is older than the theory 
of descent, and would remain even if the' latter were given up. 

' Goeb«l, Ober kiinstliche VergnJnung der Sporophylle von Onoclea Struthiopteris, Hoffm,, in 
Ber. d. dcDtschen botan. Gcsellsch. Bd. v (1887), p. Ixix- 
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We limit therefore the idea of transformation to cases where the 
change of function is evident. Ihe foHc^e-Uaves in one and the same plant 
frequently differ from one another in configuration, but where no other 
functions than those of assimilation and transpiration appear prominent 
it is better not to speak of a transformation but only of a different 
construction. As is the case in all attempts to set artificial boundaries 
in matters relating to living organisms, it is impossible here to draw 
sharply defined limits, and especially between the small deviations in 
function which always go hand in hand with differences in configuration. 
In the root-system of a dicotyledonous plant, for example, the chief 
root and lateral roots are organs which have essentially the same function 
and configuration, and yet there are differences' between the two of 
physiolc^ical behaviour and of construction— differences in which we may 
recognize at one time phenomena of correlation, and at another dissimilarity 
in reaction towards external influences. That a lateral rootlet owes the 
differences which mark it from the chief root only to its position in the 
root-system is apparent, inasmuch as it can be readily caused to develop 
as a chief root. The differences between chief root and lateral root are 
then too slight to allow of our speaking of a ' metamorphosis.' 

I have said above that if the doctrine of metamorphosis had been 
developed upon the facts observed in the roots instead of the leaves it 
would not have led to such illogical conceptions as has been the case. When 
one speaks of a ' root ' in one of the higher plants one does not think of 
it as an abstract idea but as quite a definite object — a leafless cylindric 
oi^an provided with a root-cap. This is so because in the root change 
of function is a much more rare occurrence than it is in the ' leaf,' and 
consequently it has not happened that the idea of the root has been 
gradually generalized so as to leave only an abstraction with which nothing 
can be identified. There are however not a few cases in which roots are 
transformed, and these we can easily follow. For example, we see that the 
.root when it is transformed into a shoot throws off its root-cap, as in 
Platycerium and some other ferns, as well as in some Spermaphyta ; and 
the same thing happens, along with the necessary change in the tissues, 
when the root becomes a thorn, as it does in Myrmecodia echinata and 
Acanthorbiza aculeata, or forms a tuber to serve as a reservoir of food. 
In the case of the root also, the change of function may set in before the 
root has exercised its original function of a nourishing and anchoring 
organ. 

The result of what has preceded is then as follows : — The idea that 
morphology has nothing to do with the function of organs has been 
acquired entirely because the fact has been overlooked that the trans- 
formations seen in organs are conditioned by a change of function 
Their functions therefore have been treated as subordinate in determining 
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the characters of organs ; external relations alone have been taken as 
the chief points for consideration. But the relationships of mere form are 
by no means the permanent ones in 'the tide of phenomena.' They 
also change. The determination of this change, that is to say, of the 
alterations which have taken place and are believed to take place in the 
formation of organs of a natural group, is one of the weightiest tasks of 
organc^aphy. If we separate function from form we are at once led 
into altc^ether unfruitful speculations. Further proofs of this will be 
given in the following pages. 



DIFFERENTIATION OF ORGANS IN THE 
SPERMAPHYTA. 

The higher plants, as the forms of vegetation which were earliest 
studied, naturally supplied the material for the hrst identification and 
terminology of the organs of plants. When the ' Doctrine of Metamor- 
phosis ' established the conception that the many and varied organs 
possessed by these plants were all referable to but a few ' primary forms,' 
the definition and limitation of these became a necessity. Hence arose 
a morphology based upon the consideration of the form of the vegetative 
organs alone, which, while it could determine the sporophyll of the flower 
to be simply a 'leaf-organ, could not recognize the significance of 
the sporangium ; this was only possible by comparison with the Pterido- 
phyta. 

The outcome of early and simple observations was the recognition 
of root, stem, and leaf (foli^e-leaf) as the chief vegetative organs of the 
higher plants. To these organs was added subsequently the hair, a 
structure springing from the epidermal cells and appearing as an appendage 
of the surface. When it was found that in the construction of many 
prickles and glands layers of the tissue deeper than the epidermis were 
involved, the term 'emeigence' was coined for them — a term^the delinition 
of which is framed upon essentially negative characters : emergences are 
neither leaves, nor shoots, nor roots, and are not endogenetic. Afterwards 
when the stem, the leaf, and the hair, were considered as abstractions, and 
apart from all their varying special forms, they received the designation 
respectively of caulome, phyllome, and trichome. Although morphology 
has never yet succeeded in framing generally applicable definitions to 
distinguish these cat^ories of organs from one another, there are never- 
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theless but few cases where any doubt exists as to the category to which 
a definite ot^an belongs, in other words, its morphological significance or 
'homology' is clear. This notion of homology I must now discuss. 

Just as in systematic botany no single character can be considered as 
a critical mark of affinity, so also no single mark can be taken as a 
criterion of the homology of an oi^an, but it is groups of peculiarities 
which are of morphological value and give us the key to homology. 
What has to be determined is the position of an organ in the whole 
development, to what oi^an of an allied form it corresponds, through 
what transformations it has passed, that is to say, what change of function 
has befallen it. We shall see hereafter to what unprofitable speculations 
the neglect of these principles has led, especially in the consideration of 
the organs of propagation. It is these organs which occasion one of the 
greatest of the difficulties which arise in the way of the definition of 
the vegetative organs. The special organs of propagation — sporangia, 
oogonia, and the like — exhibit in the nature of their case no change in 
their function ; their function and form are fixed, and this is what gives 
them their chief value in systematic work. 

It will be useful if I refer here to the endeavours which have been 
made to fix the limitations of organs of plants, because the question itself 
is of importance and much uncertainty even now prevails regarding it '. 

1. It is manifest that the distinction of organs must have originally 
been based upon differences of outer form. The word ' blade ' indicates 
that the original conception of a leaf was that of a flat organ which was 
distinguished by this character from the usually cyiindric stem ; under 
the designation root, all subterranean organs were reckoned. It, is 
however now generally known that there are leaves which have all the 
appearance of shoots, and the converse is also the case. Nevertheless, in 
one of the most recent text-books the leaves of the rush are designated 
leafless ' shoot-axes ' because they have the appearance of cyiindric leafless 
shoots, and in the same work the rhizoids of the moss are termed ' hairs ' 
only because they have the appearance of the hairs of higher plants, 
and although they have otherwise nothing whatever to do with them. 

2. External form is closely connected with function and with ana- 
tomical structure. In the vegetative organs the form may change, accom- 
panied by a change in anatomical structure; 'metamorphosis' may take 
place, and a flower-leaf is the homologue of a foliage-leaf notwithstand- 
ing that it has quite a different form. The anatomical structure of 
homologous organs is often very different, and the attempts which have 
been made to prove upon anatomical grounds the leaf-like twigs of 



' Consult Goebel, Vergkichende Enlwicklnngsgewhichle, p. 127; Bower, On the limits of ihe u 
of the terms 'Phyllome' anil ' Caulome,' in Annals of Botuiy, i. p. 133. 
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Ruscus and other plants to be leaves are so futile as to be hardly 
worth rescuing from their deserved obhvion. 

3. The history of development of the stem and of the leaf is usually 
diFTerent. In the first place the duration of development is unlike ; 
leaves have limited growth, shoots have unlimited growth. But there 
are many shoots which normally exhibit limited growth, for example, 
the short shoots or spur-shoots of many conifers and broad-leaved 
- trees ; these however may under certain conditions become shoots of 
unlimited growth and be transformed into long shoots. There is no 
real specific difference between spur-shoots and long shoots, the limitation 
of their developmental capacity is determined only by their position 
on the tree. We do not know however that this is true of all spur- 
shoots. It is probable, for example, that the needle-like leafless assimilating 
short shoots of Asparagus were from the first laid down as shoots of 
limited development, and that therefore the same reduction in the forma- 
tion of the organ took place here as we often meet with. Similar features 
appear in the lower plants. Thus the 'leaves' of Chara are merely 
short shoots, but it is impossible, so far as we at present know, to cause 
them to develop into long shoots, and it is extremely improbable that 
this will take place. Again, no one has succeeded in forcing artificially 
a leaf of one of the Spermaphyta to unlimited development. Nature 
however sometimes tries this experiment. The leaves of some ferns 
continue to grow at their points in successive periods of vegetation. But 
a much more striking illustration is furnished by species of the genus 
Utricularia, which are amongst the most remarkable plants in the world. 
In this genus the floating ' shoots ' of the water-fonn, as well as the 
creeping 'stolons' of the land-form, are, as I have proved", homologous 
with leaves ; but the difference between stem and leaf has entirely 
disappeared. The oi|;ans which are homolc^ous with leaves produce 
flowers and other shoots, and exhibit unlimited growth ; and that they 
are really leaves with prolonged apical growth is only to be determined 
by a careful comparative study. Every distinction then that we may 
draw between shoot and leaf is only relative, is not fundamental. The 
method in which the leaves are laid down at the vegetative point of the 
shoot-axes is not fundamentally different from that exhibited by the 
shoots, and no advantage would be gained by discussing here the question 
of the degree in which the several cell-layers of a v^etative point share 
in the primordlum of leaf or of shoot. There is however this point still 
to notice — leaves are in most cases outgrowths of shoot-axes, and they 
arise on their vegetative point as lateral members; nevertheless terminal 

■ Goebel, Der AnflMn Ton UlricaUria, in Flora, 1S89, p. 191. More delails will b« found in 
Morph. u. biolog. Stodien, in Ann. du Jaidia Rolaniijue de ItpjMntorg, vot. ii. p. >. 
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leaf-organs — organs arising from the end of a shoot-axis — are known. 
They occur in the flowers of many plants, as we shall see later; the 
cotyledon in many monocotyledonous plants is terminal in the embryo ; 
there are also monocotyledonous embryos upon which leaves arise although 
no vegetative point of the axis is visible, and a similar condition is also 
found in Isoetes ; further, the vegetative body of Lemna is nothing else 
than a leaf producing leaves', it is not a leafless twig' as is commonly 
assumed. 

All attempts that have been made to give a simple definition of 
' caulome ' and of ' phyllome ' have failed, and this is not surprising seeing 
that none of the characters upon which they have been based are constant 
in all of the different cycles of afliinity. Plants, it must be remembered, 
are living things, and the formation of their organs cannot be circum- 
scribed by definitions. What we can say, and what indeed is alone of | 
interest, is this — the modifications which the formation of the organs ; 
undergo in any one group can only be determined by comparing all 
their characters We have no data enabling us to determine the phylo- 
genetic history of the leaves of the Spermaphyta, and therefore a fictitious 
interest only attaches to speculations upon the subject. We shall see 
hereafter that the part of the plant-body which, with Sachs, we designedly 
term shoot, has become differentiated into stem and leaf, often in the 
most different ways in different groups of the plant-kingdom. 

The hair supplies us with a striking illustration of how misleading 
it is to endeavour to find diagnostic marks of an oi^an in one character. 
Hairs or trichomes are structures which are found upon the epidermis 
of plants. It is doubtful in the case of ordinary typical hairs whether 
there is any advantage in combining under one name organs which, 
whilst they share with one another so superficial a character, are yet 
fitted for the performance of the most different functions. There would 
be some sound foundation for the terminolc^ if these oi^ns stood 
in any intimate genetic relationship with each other ; if, for example, 
it could be proved that the gland-hairs of the Labiatae are the 
homolc^ues of the woolly hairs which are found in so many species of 
the family, and that these two hair-forms were derived from a common 
ancestral form or could be transformed one into the other °. Such a con- 
nexion may be established in many hair-forms, but it certainly does not 
exist in very many others, and the majority of different hair-forms have 
their epidermal origin only as a common character, and this is but a 
superficial one. If 1 were to find in an intercellular space within one 

' See mjr ' Pflanienbiologiiche Schilderungen,' ii, p. 174. 
* Hormeteter d^ciibed the Xeaiet at Pistla be leafless twigs 

' I have no doubt that hurt do change Ihelr function. In ■ lecent paper I have shovro thai the 
water lecieting hnira of Rhinantheae arise fiom gland-hairs. See Flora, 1897, p. 444 
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of tlie Labiatae a 'gland-hair' possessing the same structure and the same ^ 
peculiar features as one growing from the epidermis I would certainly 
call it a ' gland-hair.' The position and origin of an organ is in my view 
one point of importance, but it is not the only criterion by which to judgfii^i 
Every single oi^an is built up through a series of regular succeeding 
developmental stages which are based on its material nature and which 
can be changed in certain ways. Why should the change not produce 
its effect at the place of origin of the organ ? The antheridia of most 
liverworts arise from surface-cells, but those of Anthoceros occur in 
a closed depression. Are we then to regard the antheridia of Anthoceros 
as not homologous with those of the other liverworts ? The question 
we have to answer' here is only — how have the antheridia of Anthoceros 
got into the pit, and has this deviation any special significance for them ? 
The point is not — does their position make them different from the other 
antheridia of the livenvorts? In speaking of the oigans of vegetation 
there is no doubt that the use of the expression ' trichome,' based upon 
the seat of origin of an organ, is in many cases very convenient, but it 
is absurd to call many reproductive organs of plants 'trichomes,' as is 
so often still done, simply because they arise upon the epidermis. The 
reasons, against it which I have previously established have in great 
measure been overlooked, and T will therefore repeat them here. 

Origin of an ot^an from the epidermis is one aspect, but only one, 
and that a purely technical one, of the development.) What we have to 
learn is not only ktno an organ arises, but before everything else, ivkat it is, 
and if we venture upon the statement that all 'trichomes' arise from the 
epidermis the converse is very apt to be assumed that everything that 
arises out of the epidermis is a trichome. Leaf-structures also sometimes 
arise from the outermost cell-layer of the vegetative point, as Stras- 
burger has shown to be the case with the perianth of Ephedra, and the 
adventitious shoots which develop upon detached leaves of Begonia arise 
commonly, according to Hansen, from a single epidermal cell. No intelli- 
gent man would on this account call them trichomes. There is as 
little sense, to my thinking, in calling the sporangia of ferns 'trichomes' 
as is so often done, because neither in ontogeny nor in phylogcny is there 
any evidence that a sporangium has been derived from a hair through 
a change of its function. Although we cannot trace the phylogenetic 
development of the Pteridophyta we know that the sporiferous generation 
is the homolc^ue of the sporogonium of a moss ; but by what process of 
development the sporangia have been differentiated from a sporogonium- 
like structure we can only conjecture. If we had a record of this history 
we should know the ' morphological value ' of the sporangium ; for us 
nowadays to refer it to a hair-structure is simple nonsense; in many cases the 
hairs had probably an origin much subsequent to that of the sporangium. 
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We might say very much ihe same about other organs of propaga- 
tion, such, for example, as the nucellus of the ovule, and the antheridia 
and the archegonia of the Archegoniatae, The antheridia of mosses 
are formed, as is well known, sometimes as terminations of the 
apex of the stem, sometimes in the position of leaves or hairs. What 
this teaches us is that the place of origin varies, and if, looking at the 
fact, we say that the 'morphological significance' of the antherldium 
varies, we can only mean that the morphoI<^ical significance is in this 
sense of subordinate importance. The organs of propagation naturally 
arise on preceding vegetative organs, and the vegetative organs which 
produce the propagative organs are frequently transformed in a character- 
istic manner. But the propagative organs cannot be referred back to 
vegetative organs. Looked at from the phylogcnetic point of view they 
have been in existence, although in a simpler form, before the vegetative 
body reached the differentiation it now possesses. Amongst the Sperma- 
phyta in particular the structures bearing the propagative oigans have 
not been sufficiently distinguished from the vegetative organs. A stamen, 
for example, is considered an individual sti-ucture, and yet it consists of 
a sporophyll and a sporangium (pollen-sac), which is often sunk in it. 
The sporophyll is a transformed leaf ^ ; and with regard to the sporangium, 
while it is absurd to view it as a transformed part of a leaf, it is a weighty 
accession to our knowledge to determine it to be the homol<^ue of the 
sporangium in the Pteridophyta. The expression ' homologue ' may be here 
further explained, for it is used in different senses which can be well 
illustrated by consideration of the stamens. When I say — a stamen 
is the homologue of a leaf, the pollen-sac is the homologue of a spor- 
angium, or, if you will, of a row of sporangia — the term has not the 
same signification in the two cases. A pollen-sac is a sporangium because 
of its function inasmuch as it produces spores, and it occupies in the 
whole plant-economy of one of the Spermaphyta the position which 
a microsporangium holds in that of a Selaginella. A stamen is a traits^ 
formed leaf which has acquired another form and function because it 
produces sporangia. Had all the Pteridophyta, especially .the hetero- 
sporous ones, been destroyed, we should not have been able to determine 
the correspondence of the pollen-sac with the sporangium ; on the other 
hand, were the earth covered with Spermaphyta alone, we should be able 
to ascertain that a stamen is a transformed leaf. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish these two points of view. Homologous organs are commonly ~^ 
defined as those for which we can trace a common phylogenetic origin, 
far back although this sometimes goes. But careful investigation cannot 
fail to convince us that many different lines of development have 



' For ■ discnuioD of oppotil« views, e»p«cin11y that of Bower, «ee Part II oS this book. 
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frequently proceeded from very simple forms as their starting point, and 
yet that the formation of organs has taken place along these lines in 
a more or less similar manner because of the similar capacity for develop- 
ment they have derived from the ' stem form ' ; in other words, the 
material nature being similar the development must proceed along 
a similar path. As an example of this we may cite the homologous 
sporc^onia of the mosses and liverworts. In them we have two series 
which must have branched off the one from the other when the formation 
of sporangia was as simple as we find it nowadays in Coleochaete ^, where 
indeed we can scarcely speak of sporangia. In both series the further 
development has gone to a considerable length, but whilst the essentials 
of the sporangia, which lie only in the function of producing spores, have 
been retained in both, the relationships of configuration otherwise have 
diverged in widely different directions. 

The vegetative organs of the liverworts furnish even a better 
illustration of this. If we assume that there has been a main line of 
development it must have happened that the leafy shoots of the liverworts 
have taken origin more than once as different series independent of one 
another. The leaves of the acrogynous and anacrogynous liverworts, which 
we may take as an example, would then not be homologous ; neverthe- 
less they arise on the vegetative apex in essentially the same way, and 
conform so closely with one another in their other features that they are 
clearly structures which have something in common. It often happens 
that with such examples before us we speak of a homology of organization 
which is really not phylogenetic, or at least has only to do with 
phylogeny in so far as it recognizes a common capacity for development 
derivable from undifferentiated ancestors. Such a conception is a more 
complex one than that involved in the ordinary and usually somewhat 
speculative phylc^netic definitions, but it fits the facts better. 

Anal<:^ou5 structures, by which we mean organs which are alike only 
in their ' adaptation ' to the outer world, and this, it must be remembered, 
may be achieved in quite different ways, should be distinguished from 
those which are homologous. I need only here recall, in illustration, the 
occurrence of Euphorbiaceae with the habit of Cacteae ; the many plants 
possessing needle-leaves and belonging to different families ; the occurrence 
of a porose capsule in Polytrichum as well as in Papaver ; the appearance 
of elaters quite similar to those of many liverworts in Battarea, one of 
the Fungi. It is facts like these which have led to the belief that 
morphology has no concern with the function of organs, because other- 
wise homol(^ous and analogous oi^ns might be confused ; but we have 



' I do not Mgud Coleochaete «» an 'archetype* of the Atchegonialae, and I n 
merely for the sake of a. comparison. 
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seen that this belief is erroneous, and that, bearing in mind the fact that 
frequent change of function has taken place, we require ' to read function 
into the characters through which we diagnose organs. 

In the light of what I have said we may distinguish in the higher 
plants * : — 

(i) V^etative organs, namely, root and shoot, with their appendages, 
which may be grouped as hairs or emergences. 

(a) Propagative organs, namely, sporangia (including sporogonia), and 
the sexual oi^ans — antheridia, and oc^onia or archegonia. 

Id the higher plants the shoot is differentiated into shoot-axis and 
leaf in all caaes except in some d^enerate parasites. There are, it is true, 
leafless shoots of limited growth, for example, the needle-like or leaf-like 
assimilation-shoots in species of Asparagus, the bristles of the inflorescence 
of Setaria and Cenchrus, but these are quite exceptions. It is remarkable 
that in the most different cycles of affinity of plants in which the leaves 
have been arrested a differentiation nevertheless takes place, which exhibits 
clearly and without the necessity of careful morphological investigation 
the construction characteristic of a leafy plant. The 'phylloclades' of 
many monocotyledonous plants are the best known examples of this, 
but we find similar features in species of Phyllanthus and in a number 
of succulent plants both of the Cacteae and the Euphorbiaceae '. In the 
lower forms of plant-life such a difTerentiation of the shoot may also 
take place. The sexual generation of many liverworts and of the whole 
of the mosses shows an evident division into shoot-axis and leaf, and, 
as has been above explained, this condition is reached amongst the 
liverworts in the most different cycles of affinity, which have developed 
quite independently one of the other. That the leaves of the sexual 
generation of mosses are not homologous with those of the asexual 
generation of the Pteridophyta is sufficiently clear. Are we then to use 
different names for them ? Such a proposal has already been made by 
Bower*. But is there any advantage in this? In my opinion it is . 
simpler to retain the old designation with the caution that it is based upon 
analogy not upon homoli^y. The more complex the technical terminol<^y 
ia in a science, the more difficult it is to handle, and we must remember 
that after all terminolt^y is only a means to an end '. I have therefore 

' How could a flower or a staoieo be defined wilhout refereocc to iU functioD ! 
' Pteridophyta and Spmnapbyta. 

* Sec my ' FflBOunbiologische Schildemngen,' I., for fignrei. 

* Bower,Onthe1imit3oftheiueofthetermB'PhyUome'siid'Canlome,'ia Ana>UofBatan7,L,p,i35. 

* It is difleiCDE vrben coasideratioD of tbe homology Induces as to put sside nnaeceasBiy temu. 
The term ' corpoEcIe ' for the nrchegoniiim of Gjminoipermae is now fallen qnite out of use, and when 
we DSe tbe tenu ' mlcrosponmeinm ' for the pollen-sac, this Is not the introdnctioa of a new term bnl 
only the tiansfening to the Spermaphyta of a term which ia in common nse when speaking of the 
rieridophyta. 
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no hesitation in calling the leaf-like oi^ans which we find in many 
Thallophyta 'leaves.' Some Florideae have throughout a differentiation 
analogous with what is found in the higher plants, for example, Polyzonia 
jungermannioides which is represented in Fig. 17; examples too are not 
wanting in different developmental series of the Phaeophyceae, such as the 
Laminariaceae and Fucaccae. 

The way in which this differentiation into shoot-axis and leaf has 
come about varies considerably. It will be briefly shown in the next 
chapter bow in the lower plants such a differentiation has been reached 
by different paths from quite simple beginnings. 



FORMATION OF ORGANS AND DIVISION OF LABOUR 
AMONGST THE LOWER PLANTS (THALLOPHYTA). 

A plant-body in which the shoot-axis does not exhibit differentiation 
into stem and leaf is termed a tkallus. The earlier writers called the 
thallus a ' frond ' when it was flat and leaf-like, but this is a superfluous 
term which has fortunately dropped out of use. The expression thallus, 
which signifies nothing more than shoot, was first used by Acharius ' in 
describing the lichens, and subsequently it was extended to the Algae, 
the Fungi, and the thallose liverworts. There is no sharp limitation 
between a thallus and a leafy shoot as the examples which will be 
presently noted clearly show. Endeavours have also been made to 
establish the idea of the ' phytome ' in addition to that of the thallus. 
By this term Naegeli designated the plant-body of unicellular plants, 
and of such as consist of entirely similar cells whether unbranched or 
branched, provided that in the latter case the branches be always similar 
to one another and to the mother-oi^n. The distinction between the 
phytome and the thallus was based on the fact that the thallus could 
produce 'trichomes.' The distinction is altt^ether superfluous. The idea 
underlying the expression many-celled 'phytome' is included in that of 
colonies or coenobla, which will be described presently, and it is impossible 
to speak of ' trichomes ' among the Thallophyta in the same sense as 
we speak of them amongst the higher plants. The organs which have 

' Acharias, Licbcnt^niphiii universalis. Gollingae, 1810, p. 3— 'In omni I.icheno compkto 
daac . . • icse offemnt paiKs, <]iiaTum una corpu!* tpsius Licheuis cooblituens tballui a mc 
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been called hair-like among the Thallophyta have the most different or^n 
and the most different functions • — they may be fixing organs, they may 
be protective organs of the most various kinds, for example, secreters of 
mucilage, and there are many the exact significance of which we do not 
know. They have this only in common, that they appear as small append- 
ages of the thallus and have often a certain external resemblance to 
the hairs of higher plants, but, as there is no epidermis here, they want 
naturally the technical character which belongs to hairs of higher plants 
and which, as we have seen above, is regarded as critical. 

The lower plants furnish a starting-point for the determination of 
the critical marks of ot^ans, inasmuch as they exhibit a series of gradual 
differentiations of oi^ans in relation to division of lat>our in their functions, 
and they do this not only along one line but they repeat it in several 
different series. The differentiations of members which we find in the 
higher plants are therefore to be considered as merely special cases of these 
more general ones. 



Unicellular and Pluricellular Plants, Cell-Colonies 
AND Cell-Dominions''. 

The external relationships of configuration of the bodies of plants are 
determined by the peculiarities of their living substance, the protoplasm, 
which in the higher plants is enclosed within the numerous cells which 
compose the plant ; it is only amongst the lower plants that we find uni- 
cellular bodies. Sachs* has however shown that the traditional idea of 
the cell is now become inapt and that it leads often to incorrect com- 
parisons. If we speak of a caulerpa and a diatom or desmid as unicellular 
we only indicate thereby c«^ external circumstance, namely, that these 
plants consist of a non-chambered protoplasm invested by a cell-wall*. 
But the inner structure of the protoplasm is very different in the cases 
cited, and the difference is marked by the presence in the diatom and 



' See, amongBl others, Moebius, Motphologie dei haarartiBen Organe bci dea Algen, in Biolog. 
CcDtrutblatt, xii, p. 71. 

' [Tbe word domittien is used (o convey the meaning of the Gennaa 'Staat.' To have 
employed the literal translation 'cell-state' a« the eqoivalent of the German ' Zellstaat ' might have 
led to confaslon for obvioDS reasons.] 

' See especially hia Phyaiologische Notiien : II. Beitrage inr Zellentheorie, in Flora, Ltxv 
(189!), p. %T, and IX. Wdtere Bctiachtnngen uber Energiden und Zellen, in Flora, Ixuxi 
(Ergbd. t. Jflhrg. 1895). 

* L. Klein says, for example: 'The highest stage of conattuclion reached by an unlcellnlar 
individual is foimd in the SiphoDieae ... in which nature shows to what height of development it is 
possible for a single cell to attain, for this is the character of the thallniin these planU notwithstanding 
the great amunnl of division of labour it exhibits.' Unters. Uber Morphologie and Biologic der 
Fortpflanzung bei der Gattung Volvox, in Bei. d. Naturf.-Ge«. id Freiburg i. B., v {1890), p. 43. 
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dcsmid of only one cell-nucleus, whilst in the caulerpa there are many 
nuclei. This clearly indicates a difference in degree of organization which 
may be illustrated as follows: — Let us suppose vl to be a cell with 
one nucleus and i' to be a cell with many nuclei. Both may multiply 
by swarm-spores. In B this may take place simply by each of the 
cell-nuclei becoming surrounded with protoplasm, and the protoplasmic 
body in this instance breaks up into isolated parts. In A, on the other 
hand, a repeated series of divisions must take place before the same 
result is reached. The plurinucleate cell is then in point of time ahead 
of the uninucleate one in differentiation, and shows in the possession of 
many nuclei a feature in its vegetative life that only appears in the 
uninucleate cell at the time of propagation. The plurinucleate plant-body 
docs not correspond with the vegetative stage of the uninucleate cell, 
but with that which this cell reaches just before propagation. These 
reflexions lead us to Sachs' notion of energids. ' By an energid,' says 
Sachs, ' I mean a sii^le nucleus with the protoplasm it dominates.' These 
energids may be enclosed singly or a number of them together in a 
cell-chamber. It is not necessary that the mass of protoplasm ' dominated ' 
by a cell-nucleus should be always the same ', but the behaviour of 
the nuclei in the formation of the propagative organs of Siphonieae 
indicates plainly the important influence the ' energids ' exercise in the 
process; and similar evidence is forthcoming from regeneration. Into 
all processes of propagation which have been accurately investigated, 
whether these be sexual or asexual, cither single enei^ids enter or, where 
this is not the case, as happens with the swarm-spores in Vaucheria ^, the 
cilia indicate that we have to deal with a body which is not a simple 
one but is composed of many enei^ids. Our recently acquired knowledge 
of the cell teaches us then that we must no longer distinguish between 
unicellular and pluricellular but between monei^ic and polyergic plants ^ 
Polyergic plants may be divided into cellular, which is the usual form, 
and non-cellular groups, according as the energids are enclosed or are not 
enclosed in chambers. Examples of polyergic non-cellular plants are the 
Myxomycetes, if one reckons these as plants, and the Siphonieae, which 
have only an external circumscribing membrane. Both these groups, it 
will be noticed, are composed of organisms which are aquatic or dwell in 
moist spots — the Myxomycetes living concealed in these moist places until 

' Kider and horse in a cavalry regiment form a ' unit ' even althongh (he hone be changed. 

* Schmitz has proved that there are Iwo cilia to each cetl-nncleus, or as we now say to each 
energid, and the whole pluriciliate twarm-spore is therefore composed of numerous biciliate ones. 
The diRerence between maner(;ic and polyergic cells shows itself specially in their behaviour in 
' regeneration.' In Ihii process small portions of the contents of polyergic cells can grow out 
lo new cells according to tb« number of ene^ds they contain ; in monergic cells such a breaking 
np is not possible. 

' Monergic and poljerpc are shortened forms for mooenei^dic and polyenergidic. 
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the time for propagation arrives. In land'plants the cellular structure 
is general and the several cell-chambers are separated from one another 
by firm walls. It is no part of our purpose however to describe here 
the inner structure of plants ; what has been briefly stated is all that is 
necessary from the organographic point of view. It will be readily 
understood that there are many intermediate conditions existing between 
the categories just described ; for example, amongst the Siphonodadiaceae 
the filiform branched thallus consists of polyergic cells. 

We do not propose to depict here the relationships of configuration of 
monei^c plant-bodies. It has been possible in a large number of cases 
to discover a relationship between their forms and their life- functions. 
We see this, for example, amongst diatoms- The monergic cells of fixed 
species have a different construction from that which obtains in the actively 
moving or floating species. It is also clear that the pcar-like form of 
most swarm-spores is especially favourable for their movements. In other 
cases however we know so little regarding the special life-relationships 
of the plants that we are quite unable to speak with certainty ; we 
cannot, for example, say whether the rod-like or sickle-like desmids have 
relationships of a kind different from those of the plate-forms. 

Transitions from monergic to polyei^ic forms have been found in 
the most different cycles of affinity. They are brought about by the 
energids which arise in process of division remaining in union one with 
the other instead of separating. Nacgeli^ long ^o described this as 
follows: — 'The cells which in the simpler plants separate as germs and 
represent the beginnings of new individuals become in the next higher 
plants a portion of the individual organism and prolong the ontogeny in 
a corresponding degree.' 

The degree in which the single energids are united with one another 
may be more or less intimate. A polyergic plant is either an energid- 
coleny or coenobium (cellular or non-cellular) in which a division of labour 
between the several energids has not yet appeared and each enei^id is 
capable of living for itself; or the energids exhibit a division of labour 
and although in union with one another are therein different from one 
another — they form an ettergid-dominion. This is what has come to pass 
in the majority of the polyei^ic plants. There are of course many transi- 
tions between these two conditions, and their separation is in a measure 
artificial, being based upon extreme relationships. 

' Naegeli, Systenuilische Ubenlcht der EracheinDngen im Pfltuuenreich, Freiburg i. li., 1853; 
Id., Mecbanisch-physiol. Thtorie der Absuminungslehre, p. 331. 
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I. COLONIES OR COENOBIA. 
The outer form of the colonies is very variable. I shall here only 
cite a few examples in order to explain what we mean by them, 

A. Colonies which are not fixed. 




I. COLONIES OF NAKED KHERGIDS, OR, NON-CBLLULAR ENERG ID-COLONIES. 

We find these in ihe plasmodia of the Myxomyceies (Fig. a). The advantage 
which the plant obtains by 
the ptossessionof the colonial 
form is manifestwhen spore- 
formation takes place, and 
especiall}' in spore-disiri- 
bution. An energid-colony 
can construct larger frucli- 
fications which are better 
adapted for the distribution 
of the spores. It is espe- 
cially instructive to note 
that in the Acrasieae, one 
of the lowest groups of this 
developmenta seiies, the 
vegetative energids remain 
single; they form no Plas- 
modium and only with the 
approach of apore-fonnation 
do they creep together. In 
Guttulina, a member of the 
group, no fructification is 
even formed, and the only 
advantage we can suppose 
the plant derives from the 
creeping together of the 
energids, or of the heaping 
together of the spores, is 
that such spore-heaps offer 
a more favourable condition 
for the distribution of the 
spores than would be the 
case were the spores to remain isolated. If now, without further consideriog 
the utilitarian question, we assume that the originally free energids, which here 
may be termed amoebae, exercise an attraction, which is probably a chemotactic 
one, upon each other, we find that, starting from the Acrasieae, the Myxomy- 
cetes exhibit a pr(^ressive seKes in which the formation of spores is postponed to 
a ptriod gradually gelling laltr after the formation of the colonies, so that between 
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the slage of rormalion of the colonies and that of the fonnation of spores a vege- 
tative stage is intercalated ; and this enables the number of spores formed to 
be ^eatly in excess of the energids which unite ■ to form the colony, whereas 
originally, as in Gutlulina, the number of spores and of energids is equal. In the 
most highly developed cases, even in the Acrasieae, a division of labour is found 
between the energids; a fructification is formed in which all the energids do not 
become spores, but only a portion of them, usually the larger, is devoted to this 
purpose, whilst the others are applied to the formation of a stalk. 

Polysphondylium violaceum and Diclyostelium miicoroides, which have been 
minutely investigated by Brefeld', are very instructive forms. In these species 
naked amoeboid energids issue from the germinating spore and multiply by 
biparfiiion, but do not unite to form a plasmodium as in other Myxomycetes. 
It is only at the time of formation of the fructification that they aggregate together 
in uncommonly large numbers to form a dense 
A mass, influenced no doubt by chemotazy. A 

'division of labour' now ensues. All do not 
become spores. The central portion of the mass 
z of amoebae is devoted to the construction of 
a cellular stalk ; the amoebae concerned in this 
absorb water from their neighbours, surround 
themselves with a membrane and become poly- 
hedric cells. The stalk grows at its apex by 
the amoebae at this position becoming trans- 
formed Into stalk-cells. The amoeboid mass 
creeps up the stalk to its apex, and when the 
fonnation of the stalk is completed all the 
amoebae which have not been employed in 
making the stalk become spores. Here all 
. Bh!Ii't''o"eJ' 1^x^11^^'^ the amoebae are originally alike, and their 
Bret vidHii^wo-ho'rn*4''ihe inner m«i «w posiiion in the amoebojd heap and their reciprocal 
Al'Swiir*Llh.b;'"'™' ""S^-^"*- ■^'^" influence are the factors determining which 
of them shall become stalk-cells and which 
spores. The formation of the btalk is clearly of advantage for the distribution 
of the spores and it has the same function as in the sporogonlum of a moss. 
One of these fructifications of Polyfephondylium, growing at its apex by means 
of the new energids which creep up to it, furnishes a remarkable counterpart 
of a shoot of one of the higher plants which also possesses at its apex a vegetative 
point of embryonal tissue'but below is composed of mature energids. 




COLONIES OF E.VERGIDS I 



L MEllBRAKZ. 



A few examples only which are instructive in connexion with general questions 
of organography will be cited here. 

a. Protococcaceae. Figure 3 is a representation of a colony of Pediastrum 

' Breleld, UntcnuchuDgen >as dem Gcsomm^ebiete der Mjkologie, Heft 6. 
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granulatum, a common freshwater alga, in which most of the cells are shown 
emptied of contents. It will be noted that the cells around the margin of the 
table-like colony differ in form from the inner cells; each of them possesses 
two horn-like processes, or, to express it shortly, is two-armed. The inner cells 
have not these. But when the cells arc aggregating to form the colony, aa is 
shown in the young stage. Fig. 3, C, all the cells have the capacity to produce 
two arras; the inner ones are however prevented from assuming this form by 
the closeness with which they arc packed together. Were the regular arrangement 
of the cell-colony hindered at its birth, all the cells would certainly be two-armed. 
Here then a reciprocal influence, not of a very far-reaching character, affects the 
cells. The single ceils of the colony of Pediastnim are, according to Chodat, 
polyergic at an early period, and in the formation of a new colony the energids 
which proceed out of one cell separate from one another. What force brings 
about the expansion of the colony in one plane we do not know; perhaps the 
direction of rays of light has something to do with it. 

b. A special interest attaches to the relationships of configuration of the colonies 
of Volvocineae. Amongst them we find isolated monergic forms, like Chlamydo- 
monas, with freely motile cells, and also more highly developed ones, like 
Volvox, consisting of colonies of many cells exhibiting a polarity and division 
of labour. 

Chlamydomonas is a nearly ellipsoid or spherical energid possessing a 
membrane and provided with two cilia, and it multiplies by division. In Chlamydo- 
monas Brownii, for example, four daughter-cells, seldomer. two, are produced 
in asexual propagation, according to Goroshankin. A cell which is about to 
divide becomes motionless, and then a longitudinal wall is formed within it, 
followed by a second at right angles to the first. The four daughter-cells then 
Eeparate from one another. They lie in one plane and would make a four- 
celled colony such as occurs in Gonium * were they to remain united. The colony 
in this genus is flat and uble-like, built up out of four to sixteen quite similar 
cells which are surrounded by a common gelatinous envelope, but are not, as was 
formerly supposed, in connexion with one another by protoplasmic continuations. 
How slightly the cells are united with one another is shown by the fact that in 
Gonium pectoraie, as Butschli states, single cells often leave the colony and swarm 
around it, each having all the appearance of a Chlamydomonas; frequently also 
the colony breaks up entirely into isolated cells! Each of these cells may become 
(he foundation of a new colony, but once the colony is formed a vegetative increase 
of the cells no longer takes place. If we imagine one of the flat colonies of Gonium 
invagmated to a hollow sphere we should obtain the colonies of Eudorina, and 
the colonies of Pandorina arise in a manner only slightly different ; in these genera 
also all the cells of the colony are equal in value, and are not in continuation 
one wiih the other. Volvox* itself differs from these. In the first place the 

' See Migula, Beitriige zui Kenotniss des Goniom pectoraie, in Botan. CealralblaU, xliv (1890). 

' See ipecUlly Klein, Morphol. tind biolog. StodicD iiber die GaKnng Volvoi, in Fclngsh. Jabrb. 
IX ; Id., Vergl. Untera, Ubei Mmpbologie nnd Bio1o£;ie der Fortpfluinmg bei der Gatlung Votvox, 
in Ber. der NatoTf.-GesclIscb. lu Freibn:^ i. B., Bd. t (1891), wbeie the literature it cited. 
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number of iu cells is much greater, and so is the size of the whole colony. In 
Volvox aureus (Fig. 4) the number of cells varies between zoo and 3,000, in V. globator 
the number in the asexual colonies, which are the only ones now under consideration, 
varies between 1,500 and 16,400. The remarkable inner structure of the colonies 
in this genus cannot here be described, suffice it to mention that they possess 
two poles which are disting;uished as well by the history of their development as 
by their ultimate structure. The one of these, the trophic pole, which is in front 
when the colony is in motion, marks the point at which the union of the cells 

took place by which the 
sphere was produced out 
of a concave surface, and 
sometimes an opening may 
be found at this point. The 
cells in the vicinity of the 
trophic pole are nourish- 
ing cells, whilst the pos- 
terior half of the colony 
consists of cells by which 
the function of propagation 
is performed, this being 
limited in each colony to 
either the sexual or the 
asexual method. The cells 
at the anterior pole have 
a very large red eye-spot, 
the stigma, which evidently 
plays a part in the disposi- 
tion of the movements of 
the colony, and these eye- 
spots diminish in size in 
the cells towards its equator, 
and disappear altogether 
in those on the posterior 
half or are replaced by 
\t^.f,i^. a colourless oil-drop. In 
the posterior half of the 
colony all the cells are not propagative cells — in Volvox glohator there are usually 
only eight of these; the function of the other cells is purely nutritive, and at a 
later period they perish, being probably used up by the propagative cells, and 
in correspondence with this their protoplasmic body stops growing during the 
development of the propagative cells, and becomes poor in substance. This 
far-reaching influencing of one cell by another is explained by the fact that 
there are protoplasmic continuations between the cells, and these are more 
numerous between the cells in the posterior generative hemisphere than in the 
anterior trophic one. In Volvox then a division of labour has taken place; first 




rridia s, mnd rgii g. Tbe cfIIi 'ppur u (mall drda \ 
ice of the sph«c. Harn. igo. R youiur colimy. Uun. 
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within the vegetative cells, inasmuch as the anterior ones are somewhat differenily 
organized from the posterior; and secondly between generative and vegetative ceils. 
The vegetative cells work for the generative cells and then disintegrate, and thereby 
Ihe colony is able to multiply itself rapidly under favourable conditions, and to 
send strong daughter-colonies into the world. As a matter of fact there is under 
such conditions an uncommonly productive multiplication. In the colonies of 
other Volvocineae the ceils exercise a reciprocal influence though it is less profound, 
and it is shown in their common swimming movement which of course presupposes 
a regulating of the ciliary capacity of the single cells. It is because the relationship 
of Volvox to the colonies of other Volvocineae is so clear that we reckon it as 
a colony ; considered by itself one might regard Volvox as a true pluricellular 
plant and term it a cell -dominion. There is no experimental evidence as yet 
available which would enable us to say whether in the event of the destruction 
of its generative cells any other cell could take up their nork; but it is probable 
if the destruction took place without any great injury to the colony, and at 
a sufficiently early period, that this substitution would occiu-. I do not here intend 
to describe the organs of propagation in the Volvocineae, I will only recall the fact 
that we find in the group a very instructive series of gradations from isogamy 
to oogamy. The spermatozoids of Volvox present a parallel formation with the 
spermatozoids of Archegonialae ; their elongated form is, in my view, developed 
here, as there, to enable them to pierce into the gelatinous coating of the ovum. 



B. Fixed Coloxies. 

These are attached to the substratum either through the excretion of fixing 
substance, or through the construction of special anchoring organs which frequently 
appear in consequence of external stimuli, the so-called contact-stimuli, and 
perhaps owe their origin primarily to such a sensitiveness. The existence of an 
anchored base is a further stage of diflerentiation of the colony, which may then 
readily pass into the condition of a cell-dominion if the end of the colony opposite 
to the base acquire the form of a vegetative point. This step has indeed frequently 
been taken, but I must first of all depict some examples in which it has not taken 
place. 

The colonies of Apiocystis, which are Invested by a common gelatinous 
envelope, excrete at their base a fixing substance in the form of a kind of disk. The 
peculiar 'pseudo-cilia' of this alga which stretch out from the gelatinous envelope 
I con^der to be organs for the interchange of material, especially of gases, 
because the thick gelatinous envelope makes this process difficult. 

Amongst the Diatomaceae occur colonies, both free-floating and fixed, of the 
most different forms, in which the single cells are held together usually by a gela- 
tinous excretion, and this excretion serves as the anchoring substance in the fixed 
colonies. A division of labour among the cells of the colony is not known unless 
we see this in the circumstance that in many of ihem, as for example in the 
genus Achnanthes, the thread-like colonies are fixed at one end of the thread 
and their basal cell alone excretes the mucilage for fixing the organism. This 
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cell behaves therefore differently from the other cells of the colony, but at the 

same time each one of ihese is able to take over the work of producing adhesive 

mucilage. 

In Licmophora flabellata, Ag. (L. radians, Ktltz.), which is represented in Fig. 5, 

a different constniclion of the single members of the colonies is only apparent. 

The cells here sit in a fan-like arrangement upon the somewhat broadened end 
of a branched gelatinous stalk, the branches of which 
differ in strength. Some are short and thin and carry 
only few cells, others again are much thicker and 
longer and bear many cells. This appearance is 
explained by the fact that the gelatinous substance 
is excreted at the under end of the cells and that single 
cells may separate themselves from the others ; as ihey 
separate they build with (heir gelatinous excretion 
a new stalk which must be necessarily thinner and 
shorter than that which belongs to a larger number 
of cells. A structure is produced in this way which 
may be very like a monopodial system of branching, 
but the similarity is only superficial, for the cells are 
all equal and the separation of single ones is not a 
regular process. The case would be very different 
if the cells of the 'side-branches' were after some 
time 10 lose their capacity for growth and division, 
whilst those at the top of the chief axes retained 
these powers. There is however neither an external 
nor an internal ground for assuming this in these 
cells which are bound together only by a gelatinous 

The algal genus Hydrurus supplies an illustration 

of special prominence. The plants in this genus consist 

of richly- branched gelatinous threads, sometimes many 

metres long, which are frequently found in freshwater 

streams and rivers. There is really here a greatly 

developed colony of brown Flagellatae, and one can 

easily recognize that every cell has live or six pulsating 

■iiched"ec'i>- vacuoles like those which occur otherwise only in 

swarm-cells. The single energids are embedded in 

a gelatinous substance, and even in the germination of the propagalive cells the 

secretion of the slime is considerable upon thai portion of them which is turned 

towards the substratum where it forms a fixing organ (Fig. 6, /). The energids 

' SimiUi bnmcblng is observed in Nevskii taniMa, a remarkable Schuomycele; see FaminliiD 
Id Bull, de I'Acad. de Sc. de St.-Petersbourg, douv. s^. ii (xxiiv), 1S93, p. 481. For >n accontit 
of the interestiDg roimation of colonic* in Myxobacleria see Thaxler, in Botanical Guelte, 1S9) : 
a division of Isboar appears in the plants so that all the cells of the colony are not equat 
ill cap-icity of development. 
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of the colony ail behave at first in like manner; all can grow out into branches, 
and thus perfectly irregular branching may take place (Fig. 6, III). But there is 
a difference between the branches and the chief stem — it is only the energids of 
the branches which can become propagaiive cells'. The chief stem apparently 
serves only as a mebhantcal support for the whole, and it dies off at a later 
period. The capacity for development of the energids at its base has evidently 
t>ecome modified, l>ecause the claims made upon the chief stem aa a mechanical 
support are quite different from those laid upon the lateral branches— living in 
quickly flowing water the energids have changed their nature through the changed 
demands made upon them. The growth of the branches is also remarkable. At 
the apex the gelatinous layer is thinner 
and an energid is found here which, 
according to Klebs, divides by a longi- 
tudinal vail ; after this it is displaced 
and another energid occupies the apex. 
Whilst then the single energids are like 
one another in all essentiab, the apex 
of the colony always has a different 
structure from the part lying behind it. 
This is at least an approach to the 
fonnalion of a vegetative point Pro- 
bably also the threads of many fila- jf, 
mentous Algae such, for example, as 
' the Oedogoniaceae, Confervaceae, and 
others, are nothing else than colonies 
of swarm-spores which for a time are 
invested with a membrane. The basal 
cells of these threads, which grow out 

to fixing organs, behave usually like xUL 

the basal portion of the chief stem of — ■ 

Hydnima, that is to say, they are 

deprived of their capacity for develop- or''i%L?t'"'SrJj;^ i'^^^S^'-^u iirJKJ 
ment. In Ulothrix zonata, for example, gShoi'd. '■""'*''''■ ^ ""' " '"" ^^^ '" "*" 
the protoplasm in the basal cell fre- 
quently dies and thus divisions altogether cease in it whilst the Other cells all go 
on dividing as before (Fig. 7), The reason for this phenomenon may be the same 
as that which we have above attempted to establish for Hydnirus. 

The examples with which we have just dealt show us that, starting 
from colonies of similar cells or enet^ids all of which are capable of 
further development, an attempt is made in different directions to secure 
a higher differentiation as this is expressed in the division of labour 



■ See G. Klebs, FlagdlatenslndieD, in Zeitichr. f. niisensch. Z00I. 1v (1S99), pp. 36.^, 353. Tlie 
literatDie ii given here. 
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between the inhabitants of the colony. The term 'division of labour' 
of course explains nothing, it is merely a comprehensive expression for 
the facts. The division of labour and the differences bound up with 
it are brought about firstly by the reciprocal influence of the energids 
of a colony and then by their different relations to external factors. 
Energids are frequently, on account of Mhw posttioti in a colony, influenced 
by other enei^ids, for example, in Pediastrum, Polysphondylium, and 
Voivox, and are thereby fixed in their form and function ; they are 
further, on account of their position, differently affected by external 





chyll or hu nilircl^ lori l» dilorophyll. 
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factors, and react differently to external stimuli, as we have seen in 
Hydrurua. 

An extensive division of labour can only be expected in branched 
vegetative bodies, ■ Branching occurs, as we have seen, even in colonies, 
but it is regular only where a vegetative point exists, and the possession 
of this is characteristic of cell-dominions and therefore of all 'typical' 
plants. 
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II. CELL-DOMINIONS WITH VEGETATIVE POINTS. 
We owe the special term vegetative point to the founder of the 
history of development, Kaspar Frledrich Wolff', who endeavoured to 
establish by direct observation the origin of organs— their generatio — 
instead of accepting the speculations of the theory of evolution prevalent 
at his time. Through this method he came to the conclusion that in 
development an actual new formation of parts occurs, a new laying 
down of organs on the originally undifferentiated germ. To .this result 
he was led by his investigation of the development of the leaf, as well 
as of the flower, in the bean. He recognized that the existence of 
primordia of leaves in the bud, upon which the doctrine of evolution 
was based, afforded only a narrowly limited foundation. If you examine 
accurately a bud 'donee tandem hoc modo Introrsum et deorsum simul 
penetrando ad substantiam plantae interiorem perveniaSj humidam, succis 
gravidam et nulla amplius folia tenentem ' and you will arrive at ' extremita.s 
axeos trunci' where no differentiation of tissue yet exists. He calls 
this termination of the stem-axis or twig-axis the vegetative point, and 
upon it arise the primordia of leaves and lateral branches as ' propulsiones 
trunci.' In this way one of the fundamental facts in the development 
of plants was clearly established, namely, the plant-body possesses places 
where, to use the expression of Sachs, ' embryonal ' tissue still exUts 
which furnishes new celts and new organs. This is a feature which 
distinguishes them at once from the higher animals. New organs usually 
arise in such a way that the youngest are nearest the vegetative point ; 
they are in progressive serial succession. A study of what may be 
observed in the lower plants shows that there is little constancy in 
this respect, and also that the possession of a vegetative point different 
from the other parts is only a special case, although at the same time 
the most widely spread one, of the possible constructions of the plant- 
body. We have already seen in Hydrurus an approach to a vegetative 
point ; a real vegetative point however requires that the cells composing 
it should behave differently from those which are found behind it, and 
that the primordia of the lateral formations should develop from the 
vegetative point in a definite and regular succession. 

Amongst the species of Cladophora, one of the most widely spread 
genera of the branched pluncellular filamentous Algae, we find a con- 
siderable advance in this respect. The individual cells are here polyergic, 
but this is of no consequence for our present purpose. In Cladophora 
fracta' cell-multiplication takes place by the division of a cell occupying 

■ K. F. Woirr, Theoria geDcrattonit, 1758. 

' See BeHhold, Unlersnchnngen iiher di; Venweignng von Suaswaswraleen, in Nova Acta Acad. 
],-op.-C«ol. xl(i87fi). 
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its apex, the apical cell, and the branches, which are constructed like 

the chief axis, arise in progressive serial succession from the cells thus 

produced. At a later period division begins also in these segment-cells, 

and from the new cells thus developed branches are formed which are 

intercalated between those previously existing. If we suppose now that 

this formation of intercalary branches is suppressed, as is the case in 

other species of Cladophora, for example in 

C. prolifera (compare Fig. 9), we should 

retain the scheme of formation of lateral 

organswhich is the most widely spread amongst 

plants, namely, that of the prc^ressive origin 

of new formations. 

A difference between the construction of 
chief axis and of lateral shoots is often concur- 
rent with the branching, as has been already 
pointed out in the case of Hydrurus. The 
chief axis has, as in that species, to discharge 
a mechanical function different from that 
belonging to the lateral axes and it also 
stands in a definite metabolic relationship 
to them — it supplies material to the lateral 
axes and at the same time draws upon them. 
When the lateral axes are pressed closely 
tc^ether and envelope a chief axis they make 
the work of assimilation more difficult for 
it because they intercept the light. It is 
not surprising therefore that we meet with 
differences between chief and lateral axes. 
We find this, for example, amongst Algae 
which are copiously branched, like Drapar- 
naldia and Chaetophora ; at a certain ^e 
of the plant when the cells of the lateral 
lim'VtiSK^ThS "^S^iR iTln ^^^^ continue an undisturbed growth, those 
tIi™Jd.i'iIS«^''M«S^'ia."tXb™ °f ^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ *™ incapable of dividing, 
of producing swarm-spores, and of assimi- 
lating in a comprehensive manner, and similar phenomena may naturally be 
repeated between lateral axes. As the plant-body increases in size there 
is, as Herbert Spencer ' has so well said, a tendency to the development 
of an inequality between its members, and this shows itself especially in 
a difference between chief axes and lateral axes. 

Besides this we not infrequently observe in the Algae that the cell 
which gives rise to a branch lags behind the others in its growth either 
' Herbert Spencer, Principlei of Biology, i. p. a 14. 
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temporarily or permanently. If this happens regularly the chief axis 
itself will exhibit a differentiation ; the places upon it whence lateral organs 
spring, the nodes, behave differently from the internodes, and the difference 
is in many cases extremely sharp, for example, in Chara (Fig. 10). The 
cause of this may perhaps be that the formation of a lateral organ 
originally brought about a direct arrest of the zone of the chief axis 
from which it sprang. 

We have thus arrived at a plant with a vegetative 
point and a regular evolution of lateral organs ; we 
have further seen how, frequently through the branch- 
ing, a more or less marked difference between chief 
axis and lateral axes may be brought about ; and 
we have now to examine the different constructions 
of the lateral axes themselves. 

It is not at all unusual to find lateral axes dis- 
tinguishable into long shoots and short shoots. The 
external differences between the two kinds of shoots 
are a consequence of the fact that the long shoots 
have unlimited growth whilst the short shoots have 
limited growth and therefore appear like arrested 
conditions of the long shoots. A difference of function 
however is bound up with this external difference 
in form ; the long shoots are the instruments of the 
special branching of the plant ; the short shoots are 
chiefly organs of assimilation. Thus in Chara the 
' leaves ' which are arranged in an apparent whorl are 
merely short shoots which differ also from the long 
shoots in having a simpler structure. We shall meet 
with these differences agdia among the higher plants ; 
it will suffice to recall here as examples the well- 
known relationships of configuration of species of ptmiDfi of ahoot. tiKwhoricd 

_. J (■ r- * 'leava' which b«rlh=.!ai»l 

i'mus and of many Cacteae. <»ginm >tc >bon ihwiu. 

Alike in the higher and lower plants the short 
shoots and the long shoots primarily differ only quantitatively not 
qualitatively. A lateral axis which may develop into a long shoot under 
favourable conditions will, under unfavourable conditions, become a short 
shoot. In those cases in which long shoots and short shoots are more 
sharply separated their place of origin ia also different, and there is 
besides an increase in the difference in structure which they exhibit. 
A few illustrations of this may be given. 

The Sphacelarieae ^, which belong to the Phaeophyceae, furnish us 

' See G^ler, Zur Kenntniis der Sph»ceUrieen, in Pringsh. Jahrb. iv. p. 479; Piineiheiin, Uber 

den Gang der morpholi^schea DifTereniiening in der Sphacelaiiceoreilie, Geummelte Abbtnd> 

D % 
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with an instructive illustration of the different gradations of form amongst 
individual organs. As we can liere only refer to a few examples we must 
limit ourselves to the formation of the branches. 

In the genus Sphacelaria itself the plant consists of axes which are built up 
out of many rows of cells. They branch, producing many lateral branches which 
in some species are all alike, in others appear as short shoots and long shoots. 
Tbey possess also 'hairs,' that is to say, outgrowths of limited growth which 
remdn as simple rows of cells poor in protoplasm and are laid down in a different 
manner from the ordinary branches, Inasmuch as they arise so near the apex of the 
axis that at their origin the apical cell is pushed to one side. In Halopteris 
filicina the 'hairs' are wanting (Figs, ii and iz), and the richly-branched 



. The dii^cr pirti at lh« endi of the •hoots *n the apioi cell*. 

thallus is composed entirely of long shoots and short shoots of different orders. 
They are all, as is shown in Fig. is, laid down in like manner quite dose to the 
apex. Each shoot ends in an apical cell, and is usually distichously branched so 
that a feather-system of branching is produced. The branches of different order 
are distinguished by the fact that the higher a shoot is in the order of branching 
the smaller is its apical cell and the earlier does it end its growth and pass into the 



lungen, Bd. i. ; Magnus, Zur Morphologic der Sptiscelarieen, in FcEtichr. znr Feier ies hundertjahrigen 
Besteheni der Ges. nalarfbrsch. Fr«ande in Berlin, 1S97; Rcinke, Beiirage lur veigl. Analomie 
and Moqihologie der .Spluceliriaceeii, in BibUotli. botuiica. Heft )j. 
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permanent condition'. Thus in Fig. iz, whilst in the axis tA tirst order Ihe 
whole of \bf cells are repeatedly divided by Icmgiludinal walls, this process is 
suppressed in the axes of higher order step by step, and many of them remain 
as simple cell-rows and appear in relation to the others as formations arrested 
at different suges of development. We funhcr learn from Fig. is that the first 
branch upon all the lateral shoots is formed on the side next the mother-shoot, 
and that the first two lateral branches are always upon the same side— an arrange- 
ment which makes^it possible for all the lateral shoots to occupy their respective 
positions without covering one another; occasionally it is true such covering occurs, 
but if the branches from the beginning were regularly distichous covering would 
be a necessary result. The lowermost branches are often arrested in their develop- 
ment; the differences between long shoots and short shoots are therefore here 
only quantitative not qualitative. 



PlO. 11. K>lo|itni> Slidu. Em) of • king •boot. Scg- Fic. ij. CladoMcphn venicillatiB. tdiwb 

mcnti UE CBI off (rom Ihe Urn if\ai celJ by CDrved wall* ladioa] Kctioo throaili ■ lonf ibool with than 

■ltd they pow inlo biHnchEi oflhe fim order. Thae branch™ ihoot*. The ■hoit ■Bdo1» hmve Jimiled powth ; 

TTpeal the procT^ The latemL bnitche* of hif her order Ihe aphLat cell of emch bccoma by divltioii tigin^ 

deveJisft idcGeHlircly Leva itnjngly, tbtaied into ■ ceLhmiiai. After Pnii£iibeim. 

Cladostephus, which however cannot be phylogenetically derived from 
Halopteris, shows a higher differentiation and possesses also a higher anatomical 
construction. In it we find the following members : — 

I. Long shoots. New long shoots arise through a peculiar forking of the apex. 



' Similar diBerencei occur in the (hoot'iystem of liigher pUnti. In the sllvei lir, for example, 
the T^etative poiots of Ihe diflerent Eboot-formt are different. The bud of the chief »tem is short 
Btid compreMed, has a bailey primordinni, Sk., and Is theiein distinct ftom the bnds of both the 
long (boots aod the short shoots; bods of short shoots may however be earned to develop as 
long shoots, and long shoot! may become chief tboots. See, with reference to the form of the 
diRerenl vegetative points, Bnsse, 'Bellriige znr Kenntniss der MorpHologie und Jahiesperiode der 
Weisttanne, in Flora, Uxvli (li)93), p. 113. 
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2. Short shdots. These are placed in a whorl and arise from the oldest 
cortical cells of the stem. Pringsheim called them 'leaves,' and fropi the outset 
they are laid down differently from the long shoots. See Fig. 13. 

3. ' Fructification leaves.' These are short shoots which bear the propagative 
organs. They are generally like the 'leaves' but are distinguished from them \>y 
a simpler anatomical construction and by their position, for they are formed 
Specially at the end of the period of vegetation in a regular way on the older 
segments of the stem. 

4. ' H^rs.' These afe rows of cells which are formed on the ' leaves.' 

5. Adventitious shoots. These proceed from the central cells of the axis*. 
The point that first strikes one here is that the different members are different 

in their origin, and this is not the case in Halopteris. 

An analogous differentiation of long shoots and short shoots is found also in 
many Florideae, and some examples of this which will illustrate well the division 
of labour among short shoots may be here briefly cited. I select for the purpose 
some freshwater-forms which are found at the mouths of rivers in Guiana attached 
10 the mangroves and other swamp^plants *, 

Bostt^chia Moritziana is a floridean alga with a feathered branch-system. 
The axes which are constructed to support the branch-system are cell-masses of 
a more complex structure than the ends of the branches, which are merely cell- 
rows. The chief axis however ends in a cell-row. The feathered branches have 
a limited growth and they appear as short twigs of different orders which are 
arrested at an earlier or later stage of development. The branching at the apex 
appears to be forked, but it is really monopodial. The lateral twig arises in 
the apical cell by the separation through a long dividing wall of a segment which 
grows out to form it, and is at first as strongly developed as, and pushes to 
one side, the continuation of the chief shoot and appears itself to be this con- 
tinuation. The same process is repeated in the branching of each member except 
in the case of those which are destined to form organs of attachment or of 
propagation. The plants are firmly anchored to the substratum by special 
unbranched members of the thallus which produce at their apex the actual fixing 
organs, usually termed rhizoids. These members of the thallus, which are the 
branches marked W in Fig. 14, have a structure and a direction of growth different 
from what is found in the vegetative twigs. They are, in the mature condition,, 
cell-masses right to the apex, although they are laid down as cell-rows, and they 
bend towards the substratum. They appear at an early period inserted upon the 
under side of the branches, and in consequence of this the whole vegetative body 
has the character of a dorsiventral shoot-system with roots on its under side. The 
basal branch of one of the short assimilation -shoots shows this best. We must 
further note that the planes of branching of the assimilation -shoots do not always 
coincide. In addition to this method of formation of shoots another occurs : 
isolated unbranched shoots become club-like cell-masses or sdchidia, as they are 
called, which produce the tetraspores. 

' I siy nothbg here of the root-threads. 

' Goebel.t^tKreiiiigeSiiiEwuteiflorideeaaniBriliicli-^ttyaaa, in Flora, lixiiii (1S97), p.436. 
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It is of interest that three other plants growing in the same locality as the 
one just mentioned present a quite similar differentiation of their organs. Bosiry- 
chia callipteris has fixing shoots like those of fiogtiychia Moiitziana ; in Lomentaria 
impudica the shoots for attachment stand upon the under side of the branch-system 
between two lateral shoots and are not unfrequently provided with outgrowths ; 
Delesseria Leprieurii forms no tuigs as shoots of attachment, but produces tufts 
of rhizoids just below each apparent fork of the thallus which perform the same 




Fig. 14. Bmrjcbia Mortiiiana. Habit ol a ilicx*. The ahoo 
Dtgani of Btdoiilation, and luitntndMs] ihoola, I^, toned totbe 



work, and they are absent from the shoots which bear telraspores. In all these 
cases the organs of attachment arise without the influence of an external stimulus, 
shoots for this definite purpose are laid down as such; but in Plocaminm (Fig. 15) 
the development of a shoot into a fixing organ depends entirely on whether its 
apex comes into contact with a fixed body or not. 

Here then also through simple stages of formation of organs a differentiation 
comes about which represents the root' and leafy shoots of the higher plants. 
This similarity is all the more striking when the short shoots take on an external 
leaf-like appearance. Polyzonia jungermannioides, for example, shows, as its specific 



!. In BoHrjchU Moritiiana the dowa-gioiring twigs arc the MUtlognet of r 
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name indicates, the features of a foliose liverwort even to the oblique position of 
its 'leaves' (Fig. 17). That these 'leaves' are expanded short shoots is shown by 
a comparison with CUftonaea pectinata (Fig. iti), another member of the Ftorideae, 
in which (see the left side of the figure) two rows of short shoots are visible. 




Fia i& CliTloiuo pectinaia. 
End oT a iIkwI. Tta« (hort •hooU 
corroponding to "" " '" ' 
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In Polyzonia also there is an axillary poation of the lateral shooU which is the 
rule in the higher plants ; each lateral shoot arises at the base of a ' leaf.' A similar 
relation between short shoots and long shoots occurs also in other Florideae '. 



' S« Kny, Obtr AHllarknospen txi Klorideen. Btilin, i8;3, 
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normal; formation of organs at the vegetative 
point and regeneration. 

The manner in which organs are laid down at the vegetative point 
requires no comprehensive exposition here •. I may however note the 
following chief facts ; — 

1. On vegetative points, whether these be terminal or intercalary, 
which have an unlimited capacity of growth, the primordia usually arise in 
progressive serial succession ; they are 
lateral outgrowths, exogenetic or endo- 
genetic. In many cases, for example 
monocotyledonous embryos and the 
Lemnaceae, a clearly limited vege- 
tative point generally does not exist ". 

a. In the flower-region the vege- 
tative point is sometimes completely 
used up in the formation of the leaf- 
organs arising latest from it. Members 
in this case arc terminal. A like 
condition is found in the development 
of the antheridia and archegonia of 
many mosses. 

3. On shoot-axes which have 
limited growth, and in primordia of 
leaves, the direction of the serial 
succession of the primordia of organs 
depends upon what part of the vege- 
tative point retains longest its embryonic character. If this part should 
be at the base then the serial succession of the development is basipetal 
(see Fig. 18), or, as is the case with the primordia of the lateral leaflets 
in many leaves, as well as with the ovules upon some placentas, the 
development proceeds from the middle to the apex and base. Intercalation 
of new primordia of organs between those already existing takes pUce 
amongst the higher plants only in the r^on of the flower. 




Fic. 18. Valliiri 



^ ^ *i^™ 

laid down In dimndji 



' Vcrgleicheode EntwiukluDgigeachichte der 



* See Ptit II of this book. 
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4. The vegetative points act as attractive centres for plastic material, 
their influence being stronger or weaker according to their position. If, 
for example, the vegetative point of the prothallus in a fern be destroyed 
or cut away, numerous ' adventitious shoots ' spring from the prothallus 
which could not have arisen so long as the vegetative point was active 
(see Fig. ao). In a plant with many vegetative points there is there- 
fore frequently a kind of competition between the vegetative points— 
a phenomenon of which we shall speak when we deal with ' correlation ^' 

The formation of oi^ans at the vegetative point is the normal 
relation. Mature cells which have once entered as elements into the 
construction of a definite portion of a plant-body are incapable of 
further development if vegetation is not disturbed. They have however 
frequently not yet lost the capacity of other development, but this usually 
exbts only in a latent condition and is only called forth when the 
reciprocal influence of the cells is annulled. This is what happens in the 
phenomena which are commonly grouped as regeneration. I purposely 
avoid the expression 'adventitious formation ' because very different things 
are understood by that. When, for example, the buds which appear 
upon the leaves of many ferns, such as Asplenium bulbiferum and others, 
and amongst the Spermaphyta in Bryophyllum calycinum, as well as 
those which arc formed upon an old severed leaf of a Begonia, are all 
of them termed 'adventitious,' such terminolc^y is pointless. The shoots 
in the first examples arise upon quite the youngest stages of the leaves 
so long indeed as their tissue retains an embryonal character; they appear 
at definite places, and belong throughout to the normal course of develop- 
ment of the plant. If we call these leaf-born shoots adventitious, all that 
we say is that they are absent from the leaves of most other plants. In 
the last-mentioned instance, on the other hand, the buds are produced 
from cells which have already passed into a permanent condition and 
whose definite peculiarities have been already acquired, and it is only 
structures such as these that we can call in the strict sense of the word 
'subsequent' or 'adventitious.' The formation of buds in the ferns U> 
which we have referred above is a part of the normal sequence of their 
formation of organs, just as shoots are regularly produced in progressive 
serial succession on the roots of Podostemaceae. 

When speaking here of the new formation of organs which takes 
place on severed parts of plants or upon injured plants as regeneration, 
I leave out of consideration phenomena of callus-formation, healing of 
wounds, &c., which belong to the province of anatomy. The relationships 
of correlation which so often play an important part in regeneration will 
be dealt with in our Fifth Section. 

■ See the Kifth SectioD. 
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1. REGENERATION OF THE VEGETATIVE POINT. 

Regeneration obviously takes place most easily in embiyonal tissue, 
and it is of interest to note that those parts of the vegetative point are 
able to share in it which by their position in the higher plants we know 
to be already on the way to produce definite systems of tissues. After 
Ciesielski had first observed that a new root-apex appeared after some 
days upon roots whose tips had been cut off, Prantl ^ made a careful 
investigation of the process. He found that a complete restoration of 
the root-apex, in which all the layers of tissue have a share, takes place 
if the cut is carried through that point where the curved arrangement 
of the cell-rows of the v^etative point of the root passes over into a 
straight one. A slight growth takes place by which a 'callus' of 
embryonal tissue is formed, and in this a new vegetative point for the root 
subsequently appears in the position of the old one, so that the new root- 
apex has quite a normal appearance. Occasionally instead of one apex two 
may be developed, and it would be of interest to know, could it be 
determined, under what conditions this is brought about. If the cut is 
carried through at a further distance from the root-apex there is no 
restoration of the lost point, but primordia of one or more rootlets 
proceed from a growth of tissue which develops from the primordia of the 
procambial bundles. If the cut be still further from the point there is 
generally no r^eneration at all, and this I believe is connected with 
the fact that in such positions the primordia of the lateral roots are 
already existent and one of them takes on the function of continuing the 
chief root, and therefore restoration of the chief root is suppressed. 
When the new v^etative point continues the root in the place of the old 
one, it must obviously do this under the influence of such parts of the 
old root as remain behind. If a root be split longitudinally the halves 
regenerate themselves, provided that they retain a portion of the apical 
region *. 

The protballi of ferns behave in quite the same manner. If we split 
loi^tudinally the heart-shaped prothallus of one of the Polypodiaceae 
and remove a lobe, a regeneration of the vegetative point takes place ; 
a new lobe is then formed out of the restored vegetative point and the 
prothallus acquires the original form again in its anterior portion, whilst ' 
no restoration of the older parts that were removed takes place. This 
incapacity to repair mutilations in old parts, which distinguishes plants 

■ Piaotl, UnlemichDngen iiber die R^;«neration d« VegetattonspanklM tLn AneioipermeiiwaTMln, 
in Aibellea d. botan. Inititntt in Wiirzbarg, Ud. i. 

' For anatomical relationBhips, tet Lopriore, Ubet die ReEeseralion gapalleDer Wurzeln, in Nova 
Actm Acad. Leop.>Caiol. Uvi. No. g. 
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from many animals, especially the lower forms of these, is obviously 
a consequence of the existence in plants of the vegetative point ; for new 
organs can arise independently upon the vegetative points and the 
restoration of a severed portion of a leaf, for example, would be of no use 
to the plant; but in animals, which possess no vegetative point, the loss 
of an organ would be a permanent injury were there no power of regenera- 
tion of the lost part. 

11. NEW FORMATION OF ORGANS IN REGENERATION. 

The cases we have just cited lead up directly to another series 
in which we do not find restoration of the lost parts but replacement of 
them by newly formed ones ; the injury here seems to act as a stimulus. 
An example has been already given above in the case of roots in which 
the cut is made too far from the root-apex so that regeneration of the 
v^etative point cannot take place, and then on the cut surface sub- 
stitution-roots appear. We find this also in seedlings of peas ^ when the 
root and hypocotyl are cut off below the point of insertion of the 
cotyledon ; a callus is then formed out of which one or sometimes more 
roots arise, and in the latter case there is often a malformation through 
the 'concrescence' of two or more roots. When the shoot of a seedling 
plant of this kind is cut off there appears on the surface of the wound 
in many cases a callus only, in others however one or two shoots spring 
from it, and the opportunity to observe a sinnilar development is often 
afforded on stools of Beech, Poplar, and other trees, where a callus arises 
from the cambium and from it a large number of shoots sprout. 

During their progress to completion as entire plants portions which 
have been severed from plants very of^en exhibit the phenomena of 
'polarity*,' which of course existed previously in the uninjured plants 
and only becomes more apparent in the r^eneration. I can only make 
a brief reference here to these phenomena. 

On a piece of shoot which has been cut off from the parent plant 
the primordia of roots develop first of all at the root-pole, that is to say, 
on that portion which is furthest away from the vegetative point of the 
piece of shoot ; from the shoot-pole shoots proceed. Roots, so far as 
they are generally capable of regeneration, behave in a contrary manner^. 
Leaves show no polarity ; in them the new formations arise at the teaf- 



' Vocbling, tfber OrgBDbildnng Im Pflutzenretch, 'A. p. 19. 

' See VBchting, Uber Organbildnog im PHuiKDreich, i and ii ; Sacba, SlofT und Form det 
m.-inzenorgute. Geummelte Abhandlnngen, ii. 

' There are certainly some exceplions to this. One, relating to tbe tuben al ThladJantha dabi«, 
will be noted in a. subsequent section, See the paraentpha in the Fifth Section lelsting to thc^ction 
of gravity. 
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base ; frequently these are roots only, but in other cases the primordia of 
shoots appear as well, and there^are not a few plants, such for example 
as Begonia, which are increased by leaf-cuttings. We can best bring 
these facts together under one general point of view if we assume with 
Sachs that the material which is devoted to the formation of the different 
organs is different. In the normal life of plants shoot-forming material 
would flow towards the vegetative points of the shoot, and root-forming 
material would pass to the root-system, and therefore, if there should be 
an interruption in the path of the stream, roots would of course appear at 
a root-pole and shoots at a shoot-pole,* whilst in the leaves, seeing that 
the direction of the current of plastic material is always towards the 
shoot-axis, the new formations naturally appear at the base. Gardeners 
take care when they place the severed leaves of B^onia in moist sand 
to snick the thicker leaf-ribs, and then above each cut a bud 
appears. 

The influence of gravity and light upon the phenomena of regenera- 
tion will be referred to in the Fifth Section. Here I will only further 
refer to one case which in a specially interesting way confirms the view 
that the place for the formation of new organs in regeneration is definite, 
and is primarily dependent upon the direction in which the plastic sub- 
stance moves in the uninjured plant. 

Many monocotyledonous plants seldom or never set seed because 
their v^etative propagative oi^ans, for instance bulbs and corms under 
ground, exercise a stronger attraction upon the plastic material than do 
the ovules after fertilization has taken place '. We have examples of this 
in Ltlium candidum, Lachenalia, and others. On flower-scapes of Lache- 
nalia luteola *, which have been severed from the parent plant, bulbils 
arise near the base because the current of plastic material was directed 
towards the base. In Hyacinthus orientalis, on the other hand, bulbils 
arise at the apex of severed flower-scapes and the seeds ripen normally 
because the current of plastic material flows to the ovules in which 
fertilisation has taken place. The cause of the diflerence is not, as 
Vochting has asserted, to be found in the limited or the unlimited 
growth. 

The capacity of plants for artificial multiplication by cuttings is also 
related to the phenomena just briefly described. Different species behave 
differently in this respect ; many are not able to produce new roots on 
detached twigs, and one and the same plant may even behave differently 
at diflTerent ages. The juvenile form of the Cupressineae, for example, 
roots very easily, the twigs of the older plants do so with difficulty. In 

■ Seethe Fifth Seclion. 

* H. LlndciDUth, Ober BildDng von BqlbilUn am RliitenschaCte von Lschenali.t loteola, Jacq., and 
lljmcinthuE orientalia, Linn., in Ber. der denlich. botnn. Geullach., xiv. p. 247. 
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other cases, for example, in detached leaves of many plants ', the formation 
of roots takes place but not the formation of shoots. I have obtained 
the formation of roots even upon the severed inflorescences of Klugia 
Notoniana and other Gesneraceae, which possessed no vegetative organs 
but only some small bract-leaves ; a further development of these has 
however not yet taken place '. 

The propagative capacity of the diflTerent organs is very slight in 
some groups. In the ferns, for example, no case is known in which new 
plants have been formed from leaves detached from the parent, excepting 
in the case of the ' stipules ' of Marattiaceae, in aposporous ferns and 
other abnormal instances, although shoots very often appear in this 
group upon the leaves which are still in connexion with the parent. In 
the Lycopodieae adventitious shoots are only known upon the first leaves 
of the embryo-plant of Lycopodium inundatum, the later leaves do not 
seem to be able to produce them. 

The behaviour of the roots in the Pteridophyta is likewise variable. In 
some of them a formation of shoots takes place upon the uninjured roots *, 
and such roots are, even when they are detached, specially suited for 
regeneration. The behaviour of Ophioglbssum is interesting * : — A forma- 
tion of shoots often takes place on the roots of uninjured plants very 
near their apices, and always upon very few roots of one plant, but if 
the apex of the plant be destroyed ' then formation of shoots is much more 
copious, and particularly so from any severed root-tip a few centimetres 
long ; the formation of shoots therefore takes place not at the shoot-pole 
but at the root-pole itself where evidently normal ' shoot-forming material ' 
arises, but this material in the uninjured plant flows to the shoot itself. 
Any other portion of the root is also capable of regeneration. 

It is interesting to note that the behaviour in regeneration of detached 
leaves is not in all circumstances the same. Sachs was the first to 
direct attention to this in the case of Begonia*. The adventitious shoots 
which arise upon leaves taken from plants which have arrived at their 
flowering period very soon produce flowers, but if the leaves be detached 
from plants which are not yet ripe for flowering then their adventitious 



' Man]' planU al»o form ' leaf-cnttlDgi ' wlthoat external mfloeDce. In this iTay adveatitioai shootE 
ariie on the baie of the fatten leaves of species of the oroid genus Zamioculcaa and on the detached 
lower leaves of Nsslnrtinm lacnBtre. 

■ This has now (iSgS^ token place in Tydaea bybrida ; the bfloresccnces Heated as cnttuigt have 
grown out into tubers. 

' See Part II of this book. 

■ PoLcanlt, Recherches anatomiques sur IcE cryptogamei vascnlaires, in Ann. d. Sc. Nat. s^. 7, 
jiviii. p. 14B. 

' Similar retadonship* of conetation are known elsewhere, for example, in Populus tremala; 
many adventitious shoots are fonned on the roou of felled trees of Ihis species. 
* Sachs, Phjsioli^ische Notiien i, in Flora, 1891. 
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shoots will be much longer in flowering. I have repeated this experiment 
with Achimenes with a like result (see Fig. 19}: leaves from the flower- 
region produced adventitious shoots which flowered much sooner than 
did those upon leaves which were taken from the basal region of the 
plant ; the former produced usually only one to two leaf-pairs which 
had no flowers in their axils, the latter had always a greater number of 
pairs. Sachs concluded from his experiments that the flower-forming 
material was already in existence in the leaves of the plants which were 



^ 




ready to bloom. One could also say that the leaves of plants which arc 
ripe for flowering will be generally poorer in plastic material, that the 
adventitious shoots which they produce would therefore from the beginning 
be ' enfeebled,' and we know empirically that the formation of flowers is 
favoured by lessening of the vegetative growth. 

In mosses the propagative capacity is uncommonly great ; one may 
almost say that nearly every cell of the vegetative body in mosses and 
liverworts, and in part also the cells of the sporogonium which is generally 
still capable of development, can give rise to a new plant. In the 
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regeneration of the mosses a new plant is not produced directly, but a 
protonema is first of all formed from which the plant arises, in the same 
way as the juvenile stage of the plant is developed from germination of 
the spore'. This is usually not the case in the liverworts. Even in the 
forms which develop a germ-tube from the spore in germination there 
is usually produced in the first instance upon detached leaves'and other 
parts a cell-mass, and upon this the primordium of a new plant afterwards 
appears ^ More accurate experimental examination of these differences 
is yet required. I believe that it is possible so to influence the leaves 
that in their regeneration the same phenomena will appear as are seen 
in the germination of the spore. 

I may here che a few particulars of the phenomena of prop^ation 
in Bryophyta. 

In the foliose liverworts adventitious shoots arise, often in great 
numbers, upon severed leaves, but there is no preference shown for the base 
of the leaves as a point of origin. Here then is a difference between the 
leaves of liverworts and those of higher plants, for in the latter new 
formations always appear at the base, and I would attribute it to the 
fact that when the leaves of the liverworts, which consist of one layer 
of cells only, are cut off, the plastic material which was flowing to the 
shoot-axis collects at the base of the severed leaves in so small amount 
that they have not enough for the formation of adventitious shoots ; 
pla.stic material can only be formed through the activity of assimilation 
in the severed leaves, and therefore regeneration remains in abeyance in 
the dark and also if the air be free of carbonic acid, because in both 
cases assimilation is impossible. There is no reason for a preference of 
the leaf-base in leaves in which plastic material is manufactured only 
after they have been severed, whilst in leaves which are rich in contents 
and possess a midrib, as is the case in some mosses, phenomena similar 
to those observed in the leaves of Spermaphyta may appear. 

Amongst the thallose liverworts the behaviour of Marchantia has been 
thoroughly studied ^. If a portion be cut out of a thallus by a transverse 
cut, adventitious shoots are only formed on its apex, that is to say, upon 
the side of it which was turned to the vegetative point of the uninjured 
plant; even small fragments of the thallus are quite capable of r^enera- 
tion. With increase of age however the opposition between apex and 
base decreases, and if a quite old portion of a thallus be used for regenera- 

' In Sphi{>tiiini, for rxunple, a prolonema-tlircad develops from severed pieces of shoot and it 
soon pasics over into the flat jirotanema characteristit: of the genus. I have not yet sncceeded in 
obtaining regeneration from detached leaves of Sphignnm. 

* See Schostaltowilsch, Ut>et die Keproduclion U'ld Regeneration bei den Lebermoosen, in Mora, 
Ixnii (Ergiituimgsbd., 1S94); Goebel, Cber Jugendfornien von rflannn und deren kiinslliche 
Wiedcriiervoirufung, in Siizmi^ber. der k. bayer. Akad. d. Wissens^h., 1896. 

' Vcichting, t'bcr die Kegenernlion der Marcha'ilien, in Piinjtsh. Jahrb. xvi (l865^, p. 367. 
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tion adventitious shoots appear occasionally at the base also. Adventitious 

shoots may likewise arise on the base of the stalk of the gonophore if it 

is cut off from the thallus, and they may also spring from the walls of 

the gemmae-cups. Vochting explains this by the limited or unlimited 

growth of the organs concerned, but I take this to be an altogether 

superficial cause — it would be superfluous to di5Cu.ss his theoretical ideas 

— and it seems to me that we shall more likely find the cause in either 

the direction of movement of the plastic material or in the wound-stimulus. 

The behaviour of the thallus of the liverworts is thus very instructive. 

We may connect the appearance of adventitious shoots at the base of 

the stalk of the gonophore in Marchantia with the fact that elongation 

continues there longest, and consequently the plastic material flows thither 

from above ; at the same time the polarity does not appear at all in 

others of the thallose liverworts, or not in the same amount, as in 

Marchantia '. The fact that in old portions of the 

thallus of Marchantia the polarity is obliterated 

gives special support to the explanation suggested 

here. The attractive influence of the vegetative 

point is very often limited and only extends to 

a certain distance from it. In young prothalli of 

Osmunda no adventitious shoots are found, but 

old ones which have reached a considerable length 

form them at their base which can no longer be 

influenced by the vegetative point (Fig. 30). A 

movement of material out of the posterior old 

part of a thallus of Marchantia towards its vegetative 

point cannot take place, or, if it does, only i 

subordinate degree,and this determines its behaviour ai~\t>t "proiiMniii. 

in regeneration. 

Brefeld * has made known a number of similar phenomena amongst 
the Fungi. 

The zygospore of Mucor Mucedo usually produces in germination 
cne germ-tube, which, if the germination takes place in air, ends with 
a sporangium. If this tube be destroyed before the capacity of the 
spore for development is exhausted a second germ-tube grows out of 
the zygospore, and if the spore be submerged in water a third appears, 
and 80 on ; naturally, owing to the reduced amount of material available, 
the sporangia on these tubes are successively smaller. The normal un- 
branched sporophore may also be induced to branch by injury inflicted 
upon it ; if, for example, in the coarse of its elongation it be covered by 



Prothilli, Ii 



' See SchcKtakowitcch, 1. e, 1 
* Rrereld, Unlemichnngen ai 
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a glass slide, or be attacked by parasitic fungi, or be influenced by other 
factors unfavourable to its growth. 

The sclerotia of Coprinus stercorarius have a black cortex composed 
of firm compact tissue. If this be shaved off a new one is formed, and 
in the case of large sclerotia this may be repeated several times, remind- 
ing us very much of the formation of wound-cork in the higher plants. 
A lai^ number of fructificationfi develop out of a sclerotium and of 
these one outstrips the others ; if all be removed, new ones arise. If 
the pileus of a fructification be cut off, a new pileus does not arise 
from the cut surface, but hyphae sprout from this which proceed later 
to the formation of a typical fructification. Mycelium grows out from 
portions cut off from the fructification if they are brought into nutritive 
solutions ; even the primordia of laasidia can grow out again into mycelium. 
It is quite evident then that fungi behave in respect of r^^neration in 
exactly the same way as do the higher plants ; parts which have been 
removed are replaced only by ' embryonal ' parts — to which of course 
belong spores, sclerotia, and .like structures of which the contents consist 
essentially of ' germ-plasm,' — older parts, which are already diflferentiated, 
revert as in the higher plants to the ' embryonal ' state, inasmuch as they 
grow out into hyphae from which a formation of organs can begin again. 
The pileus cut off from the fructification of a fungus, or the sporangium 
removed from the germ-tube of Mucor, can no more be directly regenerated 
than can a detached flower or a portion of a leaf — there is always a 
vegetative hyphal stage interposed. The fact that a new fructification 
is formed quicker after the removal of the pileus of a previous fructification 
than under other circumstances reminds us of the phenomena which have 
been cited in Begonia and Achimenes; and it shows that the 'disposi- 
tion ' which the parts (rf the plants have acquired is concerned in the 
regeneration. 

The behaviour of the severed leaves of mosses leads to a similar 
reflexion. Whilst the leaves of plants which are not in fructification 
produce easily and quickly new plants — indeed these arise from the 
protonema formed from the leaves quicker than they do on the proto- 
nema formed in spore^rmination— in plants which are in fructification 
such a formation of new plants, according to my experience, does not 
happen or only occurs slawly after a long time ; and tliis is so because 
all the plastic material has flowed out from the leaves to the sporogonia, 
and perhaps also the plasmic body of the cells has already undergone 
some not yet visible changes. 

Shoots which have been separated from plants to serve as cuttings 
retain in general the peculiarities which they possessed. In a (ir or a spruce 
a pli^otropous dor^ventral lateral shoot may grow erect after removal 
of the terminal chief shoot, and can therefore become radial, and one 
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would naturally expect that a lateral shoot removed from the shoot- 
system and planted vertically and which rooted would behave similarly. 
We must however bear in mind that in the cutting nutritive relationships 
obtain other than those occurring in the lateral shoot attached to the 
tree from which the chief shoot has been removed. The whole root- 
system of the plant, and all the existing food-material in it, stands at 
the disposal of the attached lateral shoot, which becomes the chief 
shoot through stronger nutrition. The rooting of cuttings of Coniferae 
is relatively feeble, and in proportion to this stands the nutritive activity 
which cannot overcome p^uliarities imprinted on the twig, that is to 
say, its disposition ; as a consequence branch-cuttings of the fir form 
chief axes only with difficulty. I have seen the leaf-like distichously- 
leaved branches of Phyllanthus lathyroides grow up as cuttings to many 
times the length which they reach on the parent plant ; they were not 
radial, although at their base radial shoots developed. 



CONCRESCENCE AND ARREST. 

The investigation of the formation of oi^ans at the vegetative point 
frequently does not suffice for the recognition of homologies, because 
these are often concealed 
through occurrences which 
can be elucidated only by 
comparison with other 
forms. 

Let us assume, for 
example, that the flower- 
organs which are repre- 
sented to the left of 
Fig. 2i ' belonged to an 
isolated monocotyledon- 
ous plant whose stamens 
occurred only in the number and with the arrangement shown. Every one 
would say we have here an axillary male flower with only one perianth- 
leaf; as a matter of fact however there are three male flowers, each of 
them being reduced to a single stamen, and the perianth-like leaf is not 




.. Qowendspikdet. Figure lonrht : diagTunof u 
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' See Goebcl, Ober den Ban der Xhrclien und Bltiten einiger javanischen Cyperacren, in Aon. du 
Jardln Bot. de Buitenxorg, vtt 
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one at all but is the propbyll of the first flower, and is made up of two 
concrescent leaves in the axil of each of which stands a flower composed 
of a single stamen. 

We are here forced to consider the formation of the flower as the 
result of an arrest of the whole perianth, of five aiamens, and of the 
gynaeceum of the typical flower of Cyperaceae, accompanied by a con- 
crescence of the two prophylls. Morphology which seeks to fathom 
homolc^ies constructs for itself an arbitrary starting>point, which may 
either coincide with some living form, or may be an ideal type, and all 
the relatives of one series are represented as 'demtions from this ' type.' 
The deviations commonly result from either an arrest, a concrescence, 
or a transformation, and these changes often stand in the clearest relation- 
ship to the environment, or they are conditioned by internal relationships 
of the ot^ns to one another. Three methods are available to ethno- 
graphy for the recognition of the changes which have taken place in 
the formation of organs — comparison with allied forms, history of 
development, and experiment. I have already dwelt upon the importance 
of Experimental Oi^anography, and have cited some confirmative illustra- 
tions when speaking of the doctrine of metamorphosis in an earlier 
chapter. It is one of the youngest branches of the study of oi^ns, and 
for it one may presage an important future, and therefore in a subsequent 
chapter I will record the results which have up to now been obtained. 
Of course experimental oi^anography shades into physiology, but, as 
I have already briefly pointed out, the separation of morphology from 
physiology is a purely formal matter, and I include here within the 
province of organography all those lines of investigation which touch 
upon the formation of the organs of plants, no matter what methods 
they employ. 

The notions of concrescence and of arrest have been applied at 
different times in different senses, and it will not therefore be superfluous 
if I examine them in some detail. Individual illustrations will be given 
in the course of the second part of this book. 

Concrescence. 

The expression 'concrescence' is used partly in a literal, partly in 
a comparative sense, that is to say, it has been understood to convey 
not only the fact that organs, originally separate from one another, unite 
by their free parts, but also that many ot^ans, which in certain plants 
are found free and independent, are in others united with one another, 
although this union is not brought about in the course of their development. 

One of the best-known examples is afforded by the corolla of the 
Gamopetalae, which is usually described as composed of concrescent 
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leaves. In reality what happens here is that a number of free primordia 
of leaves are formed, but these are soon raised up upon a common 
circular base. We may consider this ring as made up of the basal parts 
of the leaf-primordia which from the b^inntng, or 'congenitally,* are 
united with one another. In speaking later of the formation of the 
flower I shall revert to this point; meanwhile a few examples illustrating 
the existence of an actual concrescence may be given. 

In the first place it is to be noted that the earlier the concrescence has 
taken place the less evidence of it is there in the mature condition. The 
false septum of the fruit of the Cruciferae, for example, is composed of 
two portions which have united with one another; the junction of the 
cells takes place so early however that this is not visible usually in the 
mature condition. The same is the case in the union of many carpels, in 
the corolla" of Ceropegia, and other plants. A temporary or permanent 
concrescence by sutural union occurs between the leaves of the perianth in 
many cases of ' valvate ' vernation '■ Either the epidermal cells of adjacent 
leaves which touch one another grow in tooth-like between one another 
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and then we can speak of a ' cell-suture,' or the toothing involves only the 
ribs and prominences of the cuticle and then we speak of a 'cuticular 
suture.' In the latter case the concrescence takes jflace only after the 
formation of the cuticle and is therefore different from the former ; and 
it may be afterwards dissolved by partial resorption, as in the staminal 
tube of Lobelia, according to Reiche. 

The instances I have mentioned are indeed of biological interest, yet 
they have not the importance which attaches to congenital concrescence — 
a condition involving, as I have stated, altogether different incidents. 

Let us take a sample case, illustrated in Fig. 2a. The three adjacent 
epidermal cells, i, a, 3, represented in /, are about to develop into hairs. 
They may do so independently as at //. In an allied plant they grow 
from the beginning as a single cell-body. This may be designated 
congenital concrescence of single cells, an expression which has primarily 



' See Reiche, Uber nachtragliche Verbinduaeen fiei sngelegter Pflanienorgine, In Flora, 1891, 
p. 43SjR«dborikl, DieSchutiyomcbMineenderBlulenknospen,inF]ora,liiwtEjg.-Bii89s),p. 151. 
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a purely comparative meanii^, that is to say, it is merely another way 
of stating the fact that the cells in the first plant have not coalesced 
wiUi one another; and it is only of significance if it gives probability to 
the coogenitally concrescent body having had its 
phylogenetic origin in the free hairs. A support 
to this declaration would be obtained if a plant 
were known in which the hairs occurred as is 
shown at /// in the figure, where they are only 
combined in their lower part, that which is shaded 
in the diagram. Such a condition might be reached 
in two ways — either the hairs might grow out at 
first free and then be raised up by elongation of 
their common basal part, or atthe outset a cell-mass 
might arise, like that at TV, corresponding with the 
shaded part of ///, and upon its top the three free 
cells might then shoot out. We find in the origin 
of the gamopetalous corolla examples of both 
these methods. 

A phenomenon which corresponds exactly with 
the concrescence of hairs as just described is observ- 
able in the hair-roots of many Florideae and of 
some liverworts. In most species of these groups 
solitary hair-roots are known ; in some of them 
cell-masses occur which may be designated ' con- 
genitally concrescent ' root-hair tufts ; such are 
found in Polyzonia jungermannioides among the 
Florideae ^ 

In all cases where a congenital concrescence is 
assumed upon comparative grounds historical de- 
velopmental proof must show how it really takes 
place. Both methods of investigation must mutually 
complete and correct one another.- The inferior 
ovary, for example, was from the historical develop- 
mental side very often considered as formed of the 
.pr.'°..'>!'"nniiE:S° Cl" cup-like torus ; the carpels would then be repre- 
Sm obiTq'?riy?'Th?°.'^di'rn sented by the styles only. Comparative study 
tiun^K^wD iwi of lumlnate however led to the conclusion that in the inferior 
p^iwcfl'oin:™.''™' "" " ovaries the carpels take a share in the formation 
of the ovary, and that from them the ovules arise ; 
and this without giving thereby a clear explanation of the process itself. 
The accurate pursuit of the history of development has shown, in all cases 



' With regard to [he lircrwotts, see my ' Pflnnzenbiologischc Schilderungen,' i. p. 161, fig. 66. 
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which have been examined up to the present, that both these views of 
the ovary are in a certain sense right, although they must be combined 
together. Upon this subject more will be said in the special part. of this 
book. 

I may here by means of Figures 23 and 24 shortly explain another 
example. The spadix of the Aroideae is invested by a bract, commonly 
designated a spathe, which arises below it Spathiphyllum platyspatha 
is peculiar in having the spadix concrescent throughout its length with 
the spathe, and the flowers arise only upon the free slightly-projecting 
side of the spadix opposite to that which is concrescent with the spathe. 
A transverse section through the spadix {Fig. 24, ///) awakens the 
suspicion that the flowers spring out of the upper side of the spathe which 
by its intumed edges surrounds in a protecting manner the inflorescence. 
The history of development shows however that the spathe is laid down 




Fig. >4. SpatliiphjrllDm plityipatluu Denlopi 
which ii Kcn the pfimDrdimn oF (he ■pat^" -""»«< 
Tbe leaf opponle the inHoreKencc will I 

quite normally below the apex of the spadix (Fig. 34, / and 11), but, 
instead of the portion of the spadix above the point of origin of the spathe 
growing, as is usual, and becoming covered with flowers, the zone of 
it which is united to the spathe develops greatly (this zone is shaded in 
the diagram, Fig. 24, /F) and attains maturity, consisting outwards of the 
inflorescence axis (in Fig. 24, / V, the portion to the right), and inwards 
of the base of the spathe ; and thus by the united growth of the shoot- 
axis and the leaf-insertion the wonderful structure from which we 
started is produced. Other species of Spathiphyllum show this con- 
crescence in much less degree and only at the base of the spadix. We 
do not know the biological relationships with which the peculiar change 
in the course of development in Spathiphyllum platyspatha has been 
connected. 
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A BREST', 
The more elaborate the differeatiatioa a plant exhibits the more 
common is the appearance which we designate as arrest. In Thallophyta 
it appears relatively seldomer than in the higher plants, and in the latter 
it is more common in the region of the flower than in the vegetative 
region, in correspondence with the higher differentiation exhibited there. 
We leave of course out of consideration in this all the cases in which an 
organ is retarded In Its development by unfavourable external influences ; 
here" we have only to do with forms of arrest which are due to inner 
causes. The following general statements may be made regarding these : — 

I. KINDS AND MANNER OF ARREST. 

Arrest is brought about by the prlmordium of an organ not passing 
through its complete course of development but remaining stationary 
at an earlier or later st^e. In some cases the primordium of the organ 
can be proved to have a developmental existence — it is aborted. In 
numerous other cases however the first laying down of the primordium 
does not take place — it is suppressed ; arrest can then only be determined 
by comparison with other forms. There is however no sharp line between 
abortion and suppression ; one and the same oi^n may be sometimes 
aborted, sometimes suppressed, in the same plant, and this is again only 
a special illustration of the general rule that oi^ns liable to arrest show 
great variation in the degree of development at which they arrive. The 
following are some examples : — 

The spikelets of species of Setaria, Pennisetum, and other grasses 
are surrounded by an envelope of bristles. The history of development 
shows that these bristles are unquestionably branches of the inflorescence 
on which indeed the rudiments of flowers are sometimes found. But in 
most of the many cases I have investigated " I could find no trace of the 
formation of flowers on the bristles, and this circumstance shows that a 
sharp distinction between abortion and the suppression of the development 
of shoots cannot be drawn. If we And upon a bristle of Setaria in one 
case an almost complete spikelet, In another only a trace of the glumes, 
and in a third no rudiment at all of a spikelet, these three stages must 
be regarded as only different in degree from one another. Similar 
examples may be drawn from the formation of leaves. Schmitz states^ 



' [The term ArrtsI is here lued si the equivalent of the Gemun ' Veckuminening ' In it* widcM 
■ppllcatioo and as icclnding Abortion or partial arrest (' Veckiinunening ' in its nuiovrer sense, or 
'Abortus'), and Sttppraston ur complete arreat ('Nichtanlegung'). The latter tenns are nsed in the 
tame sense xs they ue by Masters in his ' Teratology.'] 

' Goebel, Beitr. sur Entwlcklongsgescbichte einiger laRoiexMnzen, in Pringsh. Jahrb. xiv. 

* Schmiti, Die Huteuentwicklung dei Piperaceen, in Hanstein, Botan. Abhandlnngea, ii. p. 37. 
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that in Artanthe jamaicensiSj one of the Piperaceae, only the posterior 
stamen of the inner stamina! whorl is formed, but it is larger than the 
three stamens of the outer whorl ; in some flowers however this posterior 
stamen only appears as a protuberance and does not reach complete 
development and is apparently absent ; sometimes the first laying down 
of such a protuberance is suppressed even to the first cell-divisions, and 
therdbre the formation of such a member can only be concluded from 
other circumstances '. 

It is not always easy to separate arrested organs from those which 
are transfornted and from those which experience only a temporary 
retardation of their development. The leaves, for example, on the rapidly 
growing shoot-axes of many climbii^ plants remain at first in an un- 
developed condition, and are either thrown off in this state or resume later 
their development. The ' resting buds ' of many trees become arrested 
when they are not called upon to sprout through an injury to the tree. 

The exam[^es which have been already briefly referred to show that 
the arrest may take place earlier or later in one and the same organ, and 
consequently the construction of arrested organs varies in an extraordinary 
degree. Examples from the vegetative region as well as from the flower- 
region can be ea^y found. The lowermost glume of the spikelet of 
Lolium is in most cases suppressed, but in Lolium temulentum its 
presence can always be proved in development, and it of):en reaches such 
a size that it is visible to the naked eye. The bracts of the flowers of 
Cruciferae are xisually suppressed, but sometimes they appear. Arrested 
stamens show all intermediate stages from the normal structure of the 
anther to an unsegincnted papilla '. It is quite characteristic of many 
flowers with greatly developed corollas that the stamens experience a 
very early retardation of their growth, which does not occur in so great 
a degree in the carpels which follow them ; the ray-florets of many 
Composttae supply illustrations. Carpels and ovules also show all stages 
of arrest Or^ns in a condition of arrest usually appear somewhat later 
than their position would warrant, and if it should happen that there is 
no trace of the o^ans at all then the very spot on which they ought 
to stand may disappear. Thus, for example, the flower of Labiatae is 
typically pentamerous, but the development, from the formation of the 
corolla inwards, is quite that of a tetramery. 



* Schmtli has Introdnced the teim ' Ablsxtj ' for the sappiession of all traue of an organ iu i;antra- 
diatinctioD to ' Aboitni.' As has been stated in the text, chei« ii no csKutial difference belvreen the 
two pcocCTiW; tbe >MainptioD that an organ has diaappeared can only be delennined bj com- 
parative investigation. The cirenmstancc that in such comparisons mistakes are sometimea made 
cannot be regarded as an obitacle. [See note I on preceding page. ' Ablasty' is the equivalent of 
Suffirtiium.-] 

' Camiller, Biogenetiiche Unteisnchungen, in Flora, iSg'', p. ijj. 
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2. CAUSES OF ARREST. 

We have here to consider two sets of causes which may however 
come into consideration tt^ether : — 

(i) The arrest may take place through the influence of other parts 
of the same plant, that is to say, directly through correlation. 

(a) The arrest may be a consequence of the loss of function of the 
organ, and the reduction of the ot^an may be caused either directly by 
its loss of function, or only indirectly, inasmuch as an arrest of useless 
organs will benefit the others, at any rate there will be less demand 
upon the plastic material. The loss of function takes place in many 
cases by another organ taking over the function in question, for example, 
the shoot-axis may take on the function of assimilation which commonly 
is the work of the leaf. 

(i) Arrest through correlation. Numerous examples may be given of 
this, but as these will be specially dealt with in the chapters treating of the 
phenomena of correlation a brief reference is all that is necessary here. ' 

The prothalli of ferns and the protonemata of mosses, with the 
exception of that in Ephemerum, die off when a young plant has arisen 
upon them and takes off to itself the plastic material. In the ovary 
of the oak one only of the six ovules develops, in the case of the lime 
one only of ten ovules develops, and supplants all the others. The upper 
flowers of the many-flowered inflorescences in Boragineae, Oenothera, and 
other like plants, are arrested if the lower flowers set seed. The buds at 
the base of the annual shoots of most broad-leaved trees are quite as 
capable of development as the others, but owing to their position they 
are arrested and remain as 'resting buds,' and only under deflnite external 
conditions elor^te into shoots. Many other instances occur. 

(3) Arrest due to loss of function. It is not always easy to prove why 
the loss of function takes place ; that it does occur is very evident in 
most instances. A number of cases taken from the vegetative region will 
be found in the chapter upon relationships of symmetry, and I will only 
refer to a few here. 

In the inflorescence of Lolium, which was referred to above, one 
of the two glumes which in grasses usually invest the spikelet is 
suppressed in the lateral spikelet, but the terminal spikelet possesses 
both of them. This happens in the terminal spikelet because it lies 
free and requires a protection upon every side, but the lateral ones lie 
in a depression of the axis of inflorescence which covers them on one side 
whilst the other side is protected by the lower glume ; the upper glume 
on the side next the axis of inflorescence is here quite superfluous 
and is consequently suppressed. The bracts of many flowers show similar 
phenomena. Where the flowers stand closely grouped t<^ether their 
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protection by bracts can be dispensed with, especially when, as in the 
Compoaitae, there is an involucre serving as a common protective 
apparatus to the whole of the flowers ; the bracts in such cases are 
arrested. Plants which have umbels are particularly instructive in this 
respect^. On the umbels of the first and second order we find commonly, 
although not always, the bracts of the outer branches of the inflorescence 
or of the flowers ; they form the ' involucre ' or the ' involucel ' of descriptive 
botany. So far as I have investigated living Umbelliferae with reference 
to this point I find that the involucre is the more likely to be present 
the less protection otherwise the inflorescence has. If the inflorescences 
remain for a long time within the massive vaginae of the leaves in the 
axil of which they arise the involucre and involucel are wanting ; if that 
is not the case then these have a function to perform and are retained 
for protection. In illustration of this we may compare Angelica sylvestris 
with Daucus Carota. Of course such a relationship cannot be stated 
as a universal rule because other relationships have to be taken into 
account. 

The arrest of the corolla in cleistogamous flowers is a characteristic 
example of the effect of loss of function, inasmuch as the condition here 
is a direct consequence in many plants of external influences * and is not 
a reduction ensuing through a gradual loss of function of the corolla in 
the course of generations. 

Although at present we are not able to find in the life-relationships 
of plants satisfactory reasons for the arrests that are observable, yet more 
accurate investigations may yet enable us to determine these. In the 
family of the Ranunculaceae, for example, we have a very gradual 
gradation from the carpels of the Helleboreae which bear many ovules 
to those of the Ranunculeae which produce only one ; in the Anemoneae 
and Clematideae the existence of the arrested ovules can be easily proved 
by a study of the development. When now the facts are examined 
from the biological standpoint it will be seen that the Helleboreae have 
only few carpels in the flowers, whilst the Ranunculeae and Anemoneae 
have many ; in other words, diminution of the number of seeds tn 
these plants lies at the bottom of the whole arrest, for in this way those 
that are developed will be better nourished, and this result is attained 
either by the reduction in the number of the carpels or of the ovules. 
That this reduction takes place can be proved in the development of 
the Anemoneae and the Clematideae, but not in the Ranunculeae. 



' The young inlloresceDCM of the Cruciferae eonfonn in every respect with yonng umbels, the 
inlernodes of th« axU of inflorescence only elongate Uter; it Is therefore nol surprising thatlbebncti 
have htta suppressed. ' See the Fifth Section. 
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3. MORPHOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF ARRESTED ORGANS. 

The morphological importance of arrested oi^ans lies in the fact 
that they often supply the clue by which affinities with allied plants can 
be ascertained, and phylogenetic morpholep;/ is accustomed to interpret 
arrested organs as vestiges of ancestral structures. It is probable, for 
example, that the flowers of Salvia, which possess at the present day 
two complete and two arrested stamens, took origin from a form which 
like other Labiatae possessed four developed stamens. 

We must however guard against considering all arrested organs as 
being descended from or^ns which were developed in the ancestors of 
the existing forms. Such a view would be a mere chimaera in the case 
of the regularly arrested flowers of many inflorescences. The assumption 
is much more probable in their case, as I have already endeavoured 
to prove in connexion with the inflorescences of grasses', that the 
plastic material which is present in an inflorescence suffices indeed for 
the laying down but not for the unfolding of a great number of organs, 
and this may have been the case from the flrst in any of our existing 
forms. It is indeed a quite general rule that many more primordta of 
organs are formed than become functional, and this failure of function 
is brought about, as in the cases that have just been mentioned, either 
by an early arrest of the primordia of the organs or by the withering 
of the completely formed organs. 

Most of our phylogenetic series are reduction-series, that is to say, 
are those in which the changes are brought about by arrest. There la 
a simple psychological explanation of this. If we have a definite ' type ' 
we obtain through it a fixed starting-point for our comparison. But this 
is wanting when our comparisons deal with an ascending and not a 
descending series. It is specially necessary to refer to this because 
arrests have frequently been assumed upon the subjective grounds above 
indicated without definite proof of them being existent Thus, for 
example, Celakovsky has lately traced all of the flowers of the 
Gymnospermae from hermaphrodite flowers, and chiefly because in 
Welwitschia a rudimentary ovule is present in the male flower. This is 
a pure construction of the imagination, and the assumption that ' function- 
less structures are always only the vestiges of former completely formed 
ones which functioned as normal organs ' is no more, nor generally, 
valid, as will be concluded from what 1 have said above, and before now 
elsewhere, than would be the assumption that the ancestors of men 
were hermaphrodite because man possesses rudimentary mammae and 



IT EotwicklaDeigetchlcbte duiger InfloreKenzea, in Pringsh. Jahrb. xi 
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a rudiment of a uterus which early degenerate. Arrested organs may 
be such as generally in the existing species (or in its one sex) nez'er 
reached complete development ; it is only our synthetic necessity which 
forces us always to the assumption of reduction-series, of which, however, 
many can only claim to be fictions, imparting the aesthetic pleasure of 
bringing a series of facts into connexion with one another. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

By the expression 'relationships of symmetry' we understand here the 
general relationships in space of the configuration of plants. The plant- 
body is seldom developed equally in all directions of space, although 
this is the case or appears to be so in the monergic spherical cells of 
Eremosphaera ; the construction is usually different in different directions. 
The investigation of the relationships of symmetry is of great importance, 
because they stand in the closest connexion with life-phenomena and 
are also of considerable significance for the formation of a critical estimate 
of the whole construction of the plant. The ' spiral theory,' which for 
so many years dominated morphology and frequently led into blind 
alleys, was founded essentially upon an incorrect generalization regarding 
the relationships of symmetry of orthotropous shoots of the higher 
plants. 

We must first of all recall here, what was explained in the prccedii^ 
section, that most plants and parts of plants show a polar construction, 
an opposition between apex and base — an opposition which is seen indeed 
in many cell-colonies, but which is only sharply marked when a vegetative 
point comes into existence, because with its appearance the polarity is 
impressed on parts from their beginning. We have seen that its pheno- 
mena are well marked in the regeneration of many parts of plants. In 
normal life the different construction of an apical and a basal region 
is very conspicuous, particularly in trees and shrubs. We notice in these 

' See Von Moht, Uber die SjinmelrieverhiUlimse der Fflanzen, Vcnnitchte Schrifim, 1S45 1 
Herbert Spencer, Piiaciplea of Biology, ii. ; Sschi, Lehrbach dec Botanik; Id. Cbei orthotrope 
und plagiottope Pfluuenteile, Arb. d. bot. Institutg in Wuribui^, ii. p. 136; Id., Gesammelte 
Abhandlnngen, Ii. ; Goebel, Ober die Venweigong donlTeDlraler Sprosse, In Aib. des bot. InititDts 
in Wiirrbnrg, Ii. p. 353 ; Id,, Veiglelchende Enlwicklungsgcscblcbic der PflaDieoorgnne, p. 141. 
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plants that the lateral twigs are the more developed the nearer they lie 
to the point of the annual shoot, an arrangement which appears specially 
to &vour a regular expansion of the woody skeleton. A pine-tree has 
no lateral shoots at the base of its annual shoot ; higher up spur-shoots 
appear upon this, but only at the summit do the long shoots arise in 
a false whorl ; there is produced in this way upon the chief shoot itself 
a tiered structure whereby the branches do not cover one another, 
whilst on the lateral shoots the branches of higher order always arise 
further from the chief stem, and so carry the organs of assimilation to the 
periphery where they will find the most favourable illumination. Many 
broad-leaved trees behave in a similar manner, only a more gradual 
gradation takes place in them, and the buds which are found at the 
base of the annual shoot are frequently destined to act as resting buds 
which only unfold in the event of injuries to the plant making a call 
upon them. 

Apex and base of a plant or of its part may be connected by an 
ima^nary line which we designate the lotig axis. 

Leaving out of consideration a few exceptional cases, we may 
distinguish in the arrangement of the lateral oi^ns and the construction 
of the organs themselves three kinds of cases : — 

I. Radial consinution. This it is when an organ shows no differen- 
tiation into an anterior and a posterior side, nor into a right and a left 
side, but is organized about the long axis in every radius of the transverse 
section in nearly the same manner ^ 

3. Bisymmetric or bilateral organs. We understand, by these, organs 
which have an anterior and a posterior side, and a right and a left «de, 
which are respectively like to one another. The distichously-leaved 
shoot of Schistostega (Fig. 25) and Fissidens, and the pinnate thallus 
of Bryopsis, are, for example, bilateral. In Schistostega the bilateral 
configuration has moreover arisen in the course of development out of 
a radial one. The leaves, which in the mature shoot stand in two rows 
attached throughout their length to the stem, are inserted transversely 
on the vegetative point and distributed around the shoot-axis (Fig. 26). 
Opuntia shows this transition even more simply: the radial shoot-axis 
becomes flattened on two opposite sides and thus develops into a bilateral 
structure. How near radial structure stands to bilateral structure we 
also see in many marine Algae, of which the thallus, fixed only at itg 
base, floats freely in the water and is sometimes flat, that is bilateral, 

* Thi* foim of conitnictioD wu origiD&Ily detignated the ' conceittiic ' by E. liKjtt in Linnum, 
Tii. p. 149—0. term which hai lightly been puKd over. It wag specially luiniited to the radUl 
diitribotioa of lateral organs. Unforlimalely A. Braun introduced a ipedal tenninol<^ for the 
Rower; radial flowen be designated 'actinomoiphons,' donlventral he termt^d ' tygomorphom.' 
I'hoe dnmiy namet aie in my opinion altogether inperfluotia. 
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sometimes cylindric, that is radial. Many leaves also, like those of Iris, 
are in the main bilateral. 

3. Darsiventral organs. These, as the name indicates, have a dorsal 
side and a ventral side which differ one from the other. The two 
lateral surfaces, the flanks, may be like one another or they may be 
different. The latter is the case, for example, in the inflorescences of 
Vicia Cracca which have flowers set in oblique lines along only one side. 

These categories deflne the most frequent cases only ; that they 
pass readily into one another Has already been shown in the case of 
Schistostega. Just as an organ laid down as a radial one may become 
bilateral, so also a bilateral or radial one may become dorsiventral, 
and many examples of this will be given in the course of the following 
pages. 





Fio. 15. Sehi»UJrtcB« OMnnndaiw*. Di»- FiO. ad. SchiKmen Hnnndacn. Two ihaot-uica "en 

Ikhoaily-tHincI planl lllnMrBling biliUeral from DOUide. Tbe pninoril]' tnnivcne iruertian of the leal la 
r<HrttnictEon. Magnified. diq>laced towanU Ibe kmg ufm of Ihe ihool- 

I must in the next place shortly mention relationships which exist 
between symmetry and direction of the organ. 

Sachs has divided the oi^ns of plants into the orthotropous and 
the plagiotropous. An ox^a\. is orthotropous if, under usual conditions 
of life, it grows vertically upwards or downwards when it is illumi- 
nated equally on all sides; it is plagiotropous if, under such con- 
ditions, it assumes an oblique direction to the horizontal plane. The 
external and internal influences which lake a share in this we shall 
not here consider, but it ia important for organography to note that 
orthotropous organs are almost always radial or bilateral ; plagio- 
tropous ones, on the other hand, are commonly dorsiventral, seldomer 
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bilateral as in the bilateral shoots of Schtstostega aad Fissidens. 
Familiar illustrations of this are the orthotropous chief axes of herba- 
ceous plants of which the radial configuration is visible without 
further investigation, and the ordinary plagiotropous leaves in which 
dorsiventral structure shows itself in the differences between upper and 
under surface, whilst the radially constructed leaves of Juncus, which are 
commonly, and indeed in part perversely, called 'sterile haulms,' are 
orthotropous just as are the bilateral leaves of Iris and other plants. 
The seldom occurrence of bilaterality 
in plagiotropous organs ^ stands in con- 
nexion with the fact that most of them, 
especially under the influence of one- 
sided illumination, have become dorsi- 
ventral. We consider that in most cases 
the plagiotropous direction, caused by 
external and internal factors, is the 
primary one, the dor^ventral construc- 
tion is secondary. We may also say 
that the radial character of most sub- 
terranean plagiotropous organs is con- 
nected with the fact that light has a 
special significance in the determina- 
tion of dorsiventrality. Once an oi^n 
has imprinted upon it a dorsiventral 
character it reacts towards outer influ- 
ences differently from a radial one. 

The relationships vary very much 
in details. One and the same organ 
may in different stages of its develop- 
ment be orthotropous and then plagio- 
tropous, or, in consequence of the 
different infiuences of external stimuli. 
Fig. a?- Hypn?" (Hjdocomiiim) ^endEKi. jt mav bchavc cithcr as an orthotropous 

Tiered f^rowlh. The shoot a( each year at liist ' ^ 

oiihoiropoci8b™niHipij.giotiopoa»«odbrarche» or a olagiotropous structure, or, because 

m one pLanc nHlura[ Hiie. IT o r it 

of relationships of correlation especially, 
plagiotropous organs may pass over into the orthotropous condition ; 
we find also not infrequently that the vegeUtive shoots are plagiotropous 
whilst those of propagation are orthotropous * ; this occurs, for example, 

' See the examples cited above. 

■ I have before now referred (o the fact that the shoots of many dicotyledononi plants (Geniiaua 
■Bclepiadea, spedes of Loniccra), which in &ee illumination on eveiy side ore orthotropous, become 
pla^iotiopous in lealticted unilateral illuminatioii because Chli gives them a better means of atiliziDi: 
the light. See Beitr. zur Morphologie und Phydologie dea Blattes, in Botou. Zeituoe;, iSSo, p. 753. 
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in Mnium undulatum (F^. a8 and 29). A beautiful example of the 
transitioa first mentioned is afforded by the growth of Hypnum splendens. 
This moss, growing in the shade of woods, possesses (see Fig. 27) 
distichously-branched shoots which are expanded at right angles to the 
incident light and resemble very closely pinnate leaves. Each of these 
plagiotropous shoot-systems bears small leaves and is only capable of 
v^etation during one vegetative period- At the beginning of the next 
period there develops near its base a strong orthotropous lateral shoot 
which remains unbranched ; it soon becomes plagiotropous, branches 
distichously, and spreads out in a plane at right angles to rays of incident 
light. As the old dying-off generations of shoots remain for some 
little time there is developed a tiered construction which prevents the 




Pic 18. Hninm nndnlaliUB. Vegelalln ihoot. It i* at tnt oithotropDai and aftrrnanJi plagiotropous. 
NalBia] sIk. 

Pig. 30. Mnhun nndnUtiiin. Onhoiropoiu ihoat nidini; in a gnnp of snthcridiii fin by a cnvtie of luvui 
beloiT lln lime ilioots, phgiotropoai Irom the oatKt, ariie on the mthotropoiu chirf ifioot. Nunral liie, 

new shoot-generation from being buried in the detritus of the soil of 
the wood. 

To a certain extent the behaviour of the pine is analc^ous; it 
possesses orthotropous chief shoots and plagiotropous lateral shoots, 
but the outgrowing tips of the new lateral shoots in spring are at first 
orthotropous and it is only later, evidently through correlation and 
under the influence of the chief shoot, that they become plagiotropous. 

Many trees possess, at least in their later years of life, exclusively 
plagiotropous shoots, although the plant exhibits the configuration of 
an orthotropous chief stem ; this is however produced by the concatenation 
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of plagiotropous shoot-generations. It is thus in the beech, the lime, and 
the elm. Orthotropous shoots are formed in these trees only in the 
young condition in germination, and they differ therefore in configura- 
tion from the plagiotropous ones which appear later. The latter are 
distichously-Ieaved and dorsiventral. The seedlings of the beech' are ortho- 
tropous, the first two leaves beii^ placed at right angles to the cotyledons, 
and with them the seedling plant usually closes its growth for the season ; 
occasionally however a third leaf appears over one of the cotyledons. The 
terminal bud of the first annual shoot is however already dorsiventral'. 
Ulmus possesses in its first year decussating whorls of foliage-leaves, 
alternate distichous phyllotaxy appears only in its second year and on 
the first lateral shoots of the axis of the seedling which has limited growth. 
The seedlings of the lime are radial with a two-fifths phyllotaxy. All 
these trees produce later dorsiventral distichously-Ieaved plagiotropous 
shoots only, nevertheless there is built up a stem with a radial crown, 



PlO. 30. Tmuvene Kctioo oT a twig of i. linw-tree. One lateral bad witb diMicboas lovei bu bea cat 
tbraagh ; iu plaoe oT ajaaoOxj doe* not coincide with that of the mother-BhaoC 

such as exists in other trees from the b^inning. This comes about in this 
way : the planes of symmetry of the generations of siioots which follow 
one upon the other do not coincide (see the diagram in Fig. 30) ; in 
the shoots then which grow in the main erect, the stem, composed as it is 
of different generations, will have a radial construction, whilst on the 
shoots grovring more horizontally the plane of symmetry of their dis- 



' According to Dtill, Flora von Baden, p. 537, the pbyllofaiy of the seedling pUnt of Fagui 
•ylradca and of C&rpinus Betalut, as well as of UIiddi, ii partly spiral, partly decnwate. The seed- 
lings of Ulnini which I examined, either U. campesbit or U. efTaia, had altogether decitsute 
phyllotaxy and the leafcs were not asjmmeCiic ai Ihey are on Che later plagiotropous shoots. 

* See Koldemp-Rosenvinge, Undets^gelser over ydre FakCorera Indflyddu paa oTgandanneUen hos 
'n Vidensk. Medd, Naturh. Foren. i Kjobenhavn, 1888. 
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tichously-leaved lateral shoots becomes vertical through torsion of the 
internodes, and thus these horizontal lateral branches exhibit a form 
which is like that of a many-times pinnate leaf possessing a dorsiventral 
construction ^ 

The Intensity and the direction of the light on the one hand, and on 
the other hand the relationships of correlation, play an important part 
in bringing about the difference in direction of the several shoot-systems 
of such trees as are built up out of plagiotropoiis shoots. The chief 
shoots of the beech, for example, growing in the open are erect, in 
feebler illumination, for instance in dense woods, they become almost 
horizontal. Further investigation is required to determine the extent to 
which the lateral shoots may be induced through the influence of the 
more erect-growing chief shoot to assume a greater inclination to the 
horizontal plane. 

Exceptional cases are not unknown. Vicia Faba, for example, is 
a leguminous plant which, like many others of its order, is dorsiventral 
in its branching *, its shoots are however orthotropous. Still in the largest 
number of cases the rule above mentioned holds good. 

It may be of interest to quote from the lower plants some illustrations 
of the relationship between symmetry and direction. 

In lichens the difference between dorsiventral thalli which are usually pressed 
close to their substratum, as in the 'foliose' forms, and the radially constructed 
ones which usually stand erect or hang pendant, as in the ' fruticulose ' fonns, is 
very dear, and the transidon from dorsiventral to radial organs which takes 
place in many lichens is specially interesting'. Such a transition may take place 
in three distinct ways : — 

I. By convolution of a dorsiventral thallus or portion of a ihallus. 

). By formation of orthotropous vegeUtive outgrowths on a dorsiventral thallus. 

3. By development of the stalfc of the fructification ; this becomes very con- 
spicuous and leads to the production of peculiar vegetative organs if at a later 
period of development the formation of the sporiferous portion is reduced or 
suppressed. 

The following are examples of these three cases : — 



' It Bwj Dot pnhaps be nipeTflnoii* here to point ool that the leUtionihipi mbore iboitlj 
mcDHoDed «i« frequently inconcctl; Mated, becaue the reUtion^lpi of posilioo ue examined ddI in 
the bud bnt ia the unfolded lekve*. That, for example, Wigand (Der Banm, p. i<Si) wai miitakeii 
in «ij4iig that the lateral bnds of the lime do not begin with the one-half podtioD, faaring been 
mnled by the tonloa of the intemodet mi the horizontal lateral bnncbei, and haTing overlooked the 
bet that the plane* of cymmetrj of the lateral dioot and chief (boot do not coincide from the lirit. 
The bnd-dUgram alto whidi Frank giyea (Die natiirlicbe wagerechte KichtDngTOD PAanunteilen, 
L«pil£, 1S70, Fifr. i) ft not quite right with letpect to thii point. It it wrong in the po«iticii 
of tbe axiUaij bnds to the bracti and the podtioo of tbe fittt learet of the bad. 

' The infloreKcncet, like thoie of Vida Cracca, are all tnmed to one tide, the vegetative bod* to 
the other. Compare Figt. 78, 79. 

* With refemicc to thli lee Reinke, Abhandl. uber Flechten IV, in Pringth. Jahrb^ uviiL p. 191. 
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(t) Cetraria islandica possesses z dorsivenlral flat or upwardly-concave thallus 

which grows somewhat obhquely upwards. In many of the branches when they 

grow upwards to a considerable degree the edges of the thallus may become 

in-rolled and united so as to form a tube, and this is the rule in the variety known 

as crispa. This kind of thallus-branch always has a radial stnicture inasmuch as 

the green algal cells are equally distributed in it, whilst in the dorsiventral branches 

these algal cells lie chiefly on the upper side. The 

advantage to the plant from a mechanical point of 

view of this in-rolling of the edge of the thallus hardly 

requires mention; it is evident that a diallus-surface 

can hold itself erect more easily when in-rolled than 

when spread out. 

(z) In Thalloidima vesiculare, club- like out- 
growths arise from the thallus which recall many 

of the lower fruticulose Algae, and in the beard-like 

lichens the thallus develops from the beginning in 

this way'. 

(3) In some lichens the 
stalk of the ascocarp, called the 
podetium, is strongly developed 
and of importance as an assimila- 
tion-organ, for example in Pycno- 
thelia, Glossodium, and others'. 
If we suppose these podetia to be 
Fcc.ji. cradoniacocd' branched, wc should obtain the 

beirinjr 'iw^iDoi itidked Special form observed in many 

hwiimui thijTaj. ' spccles of Stereocaulou, where 
' the primary thallus, composed 

of granules and scales, gives rise to much-branched 

fruticulose structures, the stronger branches of which 

bear at the end the fructifications, whilst the weaker 

portions remain sterile, have limited growth, and serve 

entirely as organs of assimilation. It is quite the 

same in the genus Cladonia to which so many species 

belong' (Fig. 31). The starting-point of the develop- 
ment is here also a dorsiventral flat thallus upon 

which the fmcljfications sit directly in the simplest 

cases, whilst in others the fructifications are stalked and 

branched. Amongst the Cladonieae two chief forms ^"^- 3'- ^f^J^^'j'*.'™*'^""^ 

are found which are connected by intermediate states. 

These are the fruticulose form and the scyphiferous form. In the latter an enlarge- 

> See Reioke, AbhandL iiber Flechtea III, b Pringsh. Jihrb. xxviil. p. 105, 
* See figtires in Reinke, I.e. 

' See Krabbe, EotwicklungsgeMihichte nod Mocphologie lier polymoipben FlechtengattnaK 
Cladonia. . Leiptig, 1891. 
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ment of the assimilating surface causes the formation of a cup-like expansion which 
is a dorsiventral structure, whilst the cylindrical stalk of the cup is radial This 
is the case in a special degree in Cladonia venicillata (Fig. 32), in vhich the 
stalked cups spring one from the Other and give rise to a set of tiers ; and, the 
edges of the cups being slit in a leaf-like manner, the whole hahit of the plant 
is that of one with whorled leaves somewhat like a Chara. This configuration 
shows UB again how from the most different starting-points similar forms may 
be reached. 

In plants without chlorophyll there is nothing comparable with alt this as the 
relationship of surface-growth to light is entirely wanting. 

Proceeding now from these general points r^arding positions and 
configurations, the relationships of symmetry of the individual oi^ns will 
be considered in the following pages under the following headings : — 

I. Vegetative organs. 
(«) Shoot. 

(i) Radial and bilateral shoots, 
(a) Dorsiventral shoots. 
(*) Leaf. 

II. Flower and Inflorescetice. 



POSITION OF ORGANS ON RADIAL AXES. 

The arrangement of lateral organs is in but few cases irregular ; 
it usually conforms with definite rules. Thus we see on the roots the 
lateral rootlets arranged in longitudinal rows in correspondence with the 
anatomical structure. The arrangement of tKe leaves on the shoot-axis 
has attracted special attention. This is not the place in which to set 
forth the facts which have been obtained in the investigrations into the 
position of leaves, and the explanation which the ' spiral hypothesis ' has 
given to them ; enough has been already aaid upon the subject and there 
is no necessity for another account here. The spiral hypothesis is however 
a complex starting-point, and a comprehensive theory of leaf-positions 
which shall bring all facts into harmony has not yet been framed. As 
the mechanical hypothesis of Schwendener limits itself to definite cases, 
and as further research must hinge upon it, an account of it appears to 
me to be desirable. Dr. Weisse has at my request been so good as to 
prepare such a statement. I myself hold another view of the importance 
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of the mechanical hypothesis of phyllotaxy and of its empirical ground- 
work. I was therefore denrous to have the principles of it explained 
from the other side. 



Sketch of the 
Mechanical Hypothesis of Leaf-Position. 

By Dr. Arthur Wkissb. 

The older hypothesis of phyllotaxy occupied itself chiefly with the classi- 
fication from an arithmetical standpoint of the relative positions of the lateral 
organs as they were observed in their mature condition. The several arrange- 
ments it framed have always a constant value which possess only mathematical 
relationships one to the other. In sharp contrast therewith is Schwendener's 
mechanical hypothesis' of the position of leaves which is based upon the 
history of development In it the lateral organs are not regarded as discrete 
points but as geometric figures, which at definite stages of development mutoally 
touch, and must therefore influence one anotlier mechanically. 

Of the factors which cause displacemenU of lateral organs in the course of 
development of die shoots we must consider as of first importance inequalities 
of growth in length and in thickness. If we suppose that a mother-organ grows 
predominantly in thickness, whilst the lateral shoots retaining their form in cross- 
section increase equally all round, it is evident that the resistances will reach their 
maximum in the longitudinal direction, their minimum in the transverse direction. 
The displacements brought about by this will be the same as they would be were 
the axis subjected to parallel pressure. If, conversely, the growth in length pre- 
dominates, the displacements that occur will be of a kind such as would be produced 
by a longitudinal pull. 

In order to state the problem as simply as possible we may start, like Schwen- 
dener, widi the assumption that the form and size of the lateral organs during the 
displacement remain constant and that their cross-section is circular. Let us 
conader a concrete case, such as is represented in Fig. 33, which shows a ^ral 
arrangement of the chief series with a divergence of — , upon a cylindric axis 

which has been unrolled and spread out If longitudinal pressure acts upon 
this arrangement it is evident that it can only be propagated in the direction 
of those parastichies of which the lateral organs are in contact. We obtain 
then two components of which the one operates in the direction of the third 
row (that is to say from organ 37 in the series 37, 34, si ....), the other 
in the direction of die fifdi row (that is to say Itom organ a; in the series 37, aa, 
17....). The problem then is the well-known mechanical one of the movement 
of a span-roof with unequal length of rafters. In oor example organ 37 is the 
apex, the two contact lines 27, 34, 31 .... and 37, aa, 17 . . . . are the rafters 
of the span-roof. Without following out the mathemadcal solution of the problem 

' ScbwendeDer, Mechuitcbe Tbeorie der BlaltiteUunetn. Leipzig, 1S7S. 
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one cao easily convince oneself by means of a cardboard model that, in con- 
sequence of longitudinal pressure, the angle of the span-roof must increase, and 
that the foot-points must be pushed away from one another. The apex of the 
span will then not only sink but will also suffer a lateral displacement in a direction 
towards the longer rafter. A limit to this displacement is reached in our example 
when the organ 37 comes into contact with organ 39, and the angle between the 
third and fifth rows has increased to tso" (see Fig. 34). When this occurs the 
organs of the third and fifth rows touch not only one another but also those on 
the eighth row (that is to say 27, 19, 11 ... .). If the pressure continues the 
contact with the third row ceases, and the fiiUi and eighth form a new span in which 
the features wbicb have been described are repeated. As however the longer 
rafter will now lie upon the opposite side, the lateral dis^dacement must also take 
place in the opposite direction. If the apical angle again reaches 130° the thirteeolh 



Fig. 34- 

PlO. jj. Schenw sf tke -^ uTUgaDHil of cyllndric 



Fra. 34. Poaldon of omia dirind br loaEitadinkl (■»■ 
■m fma UiU ihoiini ki Wi^. 33. Afttr SchwaKkps-. 

Fig. 33. 

row will come into contact, and if the pressure continues contact with the organs 
of the fifth row ceases, the eighth and thirteenth row will then form a span, and 
so on the process w3l go so long as the longitudinal presstue lasts, and the 
twenty-first, the thirty-fourth, and the fifty^fiTth rows will successively come into 
contact In consequence of this altematiDg combination of the series the single 
organs move slowly to and fro, oscillating as it were about a middle position. 
These oscillations however decrease in amount step by step, because the base of 
the span sinks lower with each change of the contact-line to an always smaller 
fraction of the original amount. Schwendetier has calculated accurately the course 
of these oscillations. If we start from the \ position the oscillations always 
approach more and more the known limiting value of 137° 30' 38"; the 
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divergences run successively through all possible values between i8a° and this 
limit. Hence the members of the Scbimper-Braun series of divergences 

1 1 2 S ^ ^ 13 

2' 3* 5' i' 13* 21' 34' ■ ' ' 
have only a special significance in so far as they, being the successive approximate 
values of the continued fraction 



through which as is well known the above-mentioned limiting value can be ex< 
hibited, express approximaiely by the smallest figures the actual divergences. 

What has been shown in this example for the positions in the chief series 
holds in general also for every other spiral system. A longitudinal pressure 
produces always a gradual approximation to a certain limiting value, and that 
a longitudinal ptdl must bring about displacements in reverse succession goes 
without saying. 

We have hitherto assumed for simplicity's sake that the lateral organs are 
constant in diameter and that the circumference of the mother-organ only is 
variable. But such a supposition represents no real case ; the shoots grow always 
BO strongly that the mutu^ distances in the longitudinal direction become also 
gradually greater. Whilst then the angle of the given span in consequence of the 
predomuiating growth in thickness of the stem opens more and more, the two 
rafters lengthen at the same time. Instead of a sinking of the apex as has been 
above depicted there is, as a matter of fact, a gradual riang of the gable. The 
lateral oscillations however will attain in this case also the same amount, as they 
depend only upon the mutual relationships of the length of the rafters. 

The circular crosa-section hitherto supposed for the lateral organs is almost 
completely realized in many cases in nature, especially in the region of the flower, 
but in numerous other instances in which the organs appear to be more drawn 
out in breadth or in length we cannot assert this without further inquiry. If the 
organs have an elliptic transverse section the following considerations will lead ns 
to a solution of the problem. We can imagine an elliptic system arising if we 
project ppon an oblique plane the scheme that we coustnict for organs with 
circular cross-section. If we consider, for example, the shadows of a circular 
system which are projected by the sun's rays we can easily satisfy ourselves that 
upon inclined projection-planes the circles pass over into ellipses of similar excen- 
tricity. The angle formed by the rafters suffers in this way important changes; 
in transversely-placed ellipses the height of apex is diminished, in erect ellipses 
it is increased; the lateral oscillations however remain the same in both cases 
as they are in circular organs. The same is true for other closed figures of 
regular form so long as the transverse axes are placed horizontally. The lateraj 
displacements in the case of axes lying obliquely exhiUt on the other- hand small 
deviations. Still in this case also the chief character of the oscillations remains 
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the same. In Dature, however, markedly obliquely-placed organs occur relatively 
seldom. 

Few organs retain during the whole course of their development the same 
form. Most of them show considerable changes which are partly active, brought 
about by growth, partly passive, flattenings caused by reciprocal pressure. In 
many cases these attain to such a pilch that the circular transverse sections of 
the primordia become polygonal at an early period, and they lie toaching one 
another without interspaces. The cones of many Coniferae, the heads of Com- 
posiiae, the fruit of the pine-apple, furnish examples. In these cases there 
is contact of the organs in three directions usually during a long period, and we 
have then in a certain degree to deal with a span-roof with three rallers. As 
Schwendener has shown, the lateral displat^ments suffer then generally a diminu- ' 
lion; the approximation to the limiting value takes place with oscillations of 
small width. 

Having in what precedes dealt with the displacements which a given arrange- 
ment of lateral organs experiences in course of the development, let us now turn 
our attention to the mode of imtallation of the primary positions. Observations 
of the apex of shoots teach us that new organs are always laid down upon them 
in c<Hmexion with those which precede them in acropetal serial succession. 
Hofmeister' was the first who endeavoured to give a mechanical explanation of 
this fact in his dictum that new organs arise in the widest intervals that occur 
between the organs already existing. Whilst this statement cannot be accepted 
now in the form in which it was made, yet we must acknowledge that Hofmeister 
rightly recognized that the position of new organs is conditioned by that of the 
older ones. Schwendener has carefully investigated these relationships in many 
examples, and he has shown it to be a general rule that Ae young organs art 
laid down in contact with tht older. In order to avoid misunderstandhig it is 
necessary to state specifically that this contact of the young papillae of the leaves 
generally takes place only in two parastichies, and that there is no contact as 
a rule of the orthosdchies. Of course one cannot speak of a literal contact of the 
primordia until they appear upon the surface of the mother-organ, yet as a matter c^ 
fact the youngest stages of lateral organs can be recognized through the microscope 
at a much earlier period; their centres of formation can be seen at certain dis- 
tances from one another 30 that every primordium occupies a definite developmental 
field which it completely fills up in the course of its construction but cannot 
overstep because the adjacent primordia claim completely the areas that in like 
manner belong to ihem'. That these areas of development have a definite size, 
and so long as the organs are similar an almost constant size, is a morpho- 
logical faa requiring no further explanation, no more than does that of the mutual 
limitation of these areas and the contact of the juvenile organs which results from 
this. The relative jiu of the primordia and their contact with preceding organs 

' Ho&neiiter, AUgemeine Moipbologie der Gewacbse. Huidbncb der pbjuologischen Botanik, L 
Abt. ]. Leipzig, 1S68. 

* Schwendener, Die jiingiten EntwtckelungBatftdien seitlicber Oi^nne nnd ibr Anichlnsi an bcreiu 
Torhaudene, in Sitmngsber, d. Berliner Aiademie d. WiBsenicb., 1895, p. 645. 
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are the tnorphological ground-work upon which Schwendener has built up his 
I imitation- theory. 

It has been already stiUed that this contact is observed in the paragtichies 
but not 33 a rule in the orthostichies ; the three-ribbed species of Cacteae amongst 
the Spemuqihyta are however an exception to this*. Id them the three ortho- 
stichies are contact-lines whilst a lateral contact cannot be established even in 
the very youngest primordia of the leaves. The fbnnation of the ribs must in this 
case have a definite influence upon the procedure at the apex, although they only 
begin beneath the uppermost leaT-primordia. The absence of lateral contact has 
only been certsunly established for the three-ribbed forms; in the four-ribbed, 
and still more in ihe five-ribbed, shoots of Cacteae the young primordia touch 
each other in the lateral direction. Variations in Ihe number of the ribs are 
found not infrequently as is well known in the same shoot ; a four-ribbed portion, 
for example, may suddenly appear between three-ribbed ones, or a rib may cease 
with a definite leaf-cushion. Changes of the leaf-position are of course associated 
with such transitions, but the changes are not in these cases brought about by 
mechanical causes — tbey are relations of a morphological kind. From V&cbting's 
" interesting investigations* we learn that the form of the shoots of the Cacteae is 
in a very striking manner dependent upon the intensity of the illumination.' 

Whilst in Spermaphyta, apart from the exceptions mentioned above, every 
point of the apex has a like capacity to become the centre of a new group of 
formations, we find in certain cryptogamous plants a definite relationship between the 
position of the lateral shoots and the process of segmentation which takes place at 
the apex. In the mosses, for example, it is well known that a leaf proceeds fixim 
each segment that is cut off from the apical cell, but in the Fteridophyta on the 
other hand a dependence upon cell-division of the apex is no longer visible. It is 
easy to convince oneself that the spiral in which the segments in the apical cell of 
the stem of a fern follow one another is by no means always directed in the same 
way as the leaf-spiral; hoinodromy and heterodromy are about equally common. 
Struthiopteris germanica furnishes an instructive example, for in it the apical cell is 
Iwo-sided whilst the leaves have a tptral arrangement with the divergence of the 
chief series'. 

We have previously seen what displacements organs are subjected to in the 
course of their development when the relationship of their size to the circumference 
of the mother-organ is changed by its unequal growth in length and thickness, and 
quite anal<^us changes of position must result if the relative size of the lateral 
organs be changed from any other cause. If, for example, the lateral organs 
gradually become smaller at a definite period of the development, say, at the 



' Schwendener, Znr KcDntnii der BlattsteUtugai in gewnudoieii Zeilen, in Sitnmgsber. d. Berliner 
Aktdemie d. WiMenich., 1894, p. 974. 

■ Herm. VikJitiug, t)ber die Bedeotuog de* Uchm fur die GcMaltang blsttTdnnifer Kakteen. 
Znr Tbeorieder BUtlstellnngen, in Piingili.Jabrb.xxfi {1S94), p. 43S. 

' Schwoidener, Uber Scheitelwachttnro nnd BtatMellang, in SiUungsber. d. Berliner Alcademie 
d.WinenMh., i83£, p. 917. 
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point where the transition takes place from the region of the foliage-leaves to the 
region of the flower, or if these organs remain equally large whilst the common 
axis increases in circumference, changes of position will take place which conform 
in all essentials with the displacement brought about by longitudinal pressure; the 
only difference being that the changes which in the 
latter case must affect the tame organs one afitr the 
other are here observed in different organs hesidt one 
another. 

^^S- 35 S^v^B 3 representation of the effect of' 
gradual decrease in size of organs having a circular 
outline in cros&-section. In the lower part of the 
figure, at A the third and fifth rows are in contact and 
cut one another at about a right angle ; at £ the fifth 
and eighth parastichies do this; whilst at Cthe eighth s 
and thirteenth touch one another but cut at an oblique 
angle. Between these we find at a and d positions of 
transition in which the organs are in contact in three 
directions. The rows thus come to occupy quite the 
same position and therefore to have the same diverg- 
ences as we have already noticed in the displacement 
of organs of equal size in consequence of predominant 
growth in thickness of a mother-organ. 

If the organs become small very rapidly, group- 
ings may arise which require special consideration. 
According to the degree of diminution links are ' 
obtained which Schwendener has designated first, 
second, and third Iranatim-figttres. Cases of the third 
kind are very rare in the plant-kingdom and we shall 
confine ourselves therefore to an account of the first 
and second only. Fig. 36 gives a representation of 
the firit transition-figure. In the space bounded by 
the lower three ellipses an organ appears which 
touches two of the ellipses, whilst 3 third organ stands 
in contact with it and the third ellipse. According ^ 
to the numbering of the ellipses which has been 
chosen in the figure the contact ceases in the fifth 
row, and is renewed in the thirteenth row. In the 
case of the teeond transition-figure represented in 

Fig- 37. two organs appear in the space but do not ^w- as- , Sdteme to ahiiiit the ooo- 
completely fill it up, bo that a third organ can appear arqriiDdrkenuK. AfiaSchomdciwr. 
between these but it does not touch the lowermost 

elUpse. The numbers of the ellipses in this figure show that the contact ceases here 
both in the fifth and in the eighth row but is renewed in the thirteenth and twenty-first. 
In the advance of the contact-lines here an entire step of the intermediale portions 
is skipped over, it fits in to a certain extent with the position at A in Fig. 35, 
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aa well as with that at C. It is worthy of remark that the changes of position 
associated with so rapid a decrease in size of the organs proceed in the path of the 
recurrent series we have conadered. The heads of Compositae especially supply 
esamples of this in the region where the first flowers are in contact with the 




Fio. jfi. Pint inuuitioa-tEm. Ails 




Pia. 57. Secand tnuuilloaieua. After 



enveloping bracts; so also do the bases of cones of Coniferae at the point of 

connexion of the scales of the cone with the bracts of the stalk. 

We have concerned ourselves hitherto only with spiral positions, a few words 

are now necessary regarding cyclic positions. 

If we leave aside the relatively rare twisted whorls (the bijugate and trijugat« 

systems of the brothers firavais), as well as some irregular arrangements within 

flowers, we may lay down the rule that members of the several wborls alternate 
with one another, that is to say, the 
organs of one whorl stand over the 
gaps between the members of the pre- 
ceding whorls. The contact-lines run 
in this case to both sides with the 
same angle ; they form then a span- 
roof with railers of equal length which 
can give no occasion to lateral dis- 
placements. A change of the position 
must on the other hand ensue so 
soon as the relative size of the organs 
changes in the direction of a para- 
stichy. Displacements of this kind 
are ol^n seen in the Bpadices of 
Aroideae. Fig. 38 is a diagram of 
such a case. The lower part shows 
flve-membered whorls, the upper shows 

a spiral arrangement with a - divei^- 

ence. The number of the organs 
in a complete cycle is here less than 
double the number of members in a 
preceding whorl. In an analogous 
manner by a corresponding increase of the relative size of the organs in a 
four-membered whorl, there may result a - spiral; and generally upon whorls 
with n members there follows a spiral arrangement with the divergence -, If 




Pin. 38. Trimiiion (rf a peDluncrau lydic UTanj[Einent 
into a tfaal CHIC wilb a div^nnce of i- Ddgram based ipon 
obKrvBlkHicon thetpadikaTAroidEU. After Scfawendcncr. 
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on the other hand the relative size of the organs decreases in the way supposed, 
a four-meinbered whorl will give a spiral arrangement with the divei^ence -, a five- 
membered one will result in a spiral with a divergence of — , and generally upon 

whorls with n members a spiral with the divergence will follow. In the 

Aroideae the changes in size are commonly found, but irregularly, so that, as there 
are many transitions, spirals of other series appear. 

The Aroideae may serve also to illustrate a further cause of change of posidon, 
namely, the abrupt diminution in sise of organs. The amplexicaul spaihe is followed, 
as is well known, without interruption by the relatively small flowers. The spathe 
being commonly obliquely inserted, the first flowers which shoot out close above 
its base are unable to form a complete whorl or the whole cycle of a spiral, 
consequently the regular positions are observed only at some height above the base. 
The great variety of systems which is found in the spadices of the Aroideae is easily 
understood through (he mechanical hypothesis of leaf-position. The small individual 
deviations in respect of the insertion of the spathe and the ^ze of the primordia of 
the flowers must necessarily lead to the most difl'erent relationships of position. 

Let us now turn to the peculiarities exhibited by the position of leaves in 
relation to the branching of the stem. 

In the rare cases of dicholomous branching, as they are seen in Lycopodieae, the 
primordia of the leaves on the branch after forking are linked on without intermption 
to those of the undivided branch. If the angle of the successive dichotomies is 
somewhat acute so that the branches at first touch one another, there can be no 
leaf-formation at this place, and in consequence gaps arise here, which ma)' give 
occasion to a variety of changes of the arrangement which was previously followed. 
The connexion however always conforms with the rules of the juxtaposition. 

With regard to the more common case of axillary branching, it is evident that the 
apex of a bud wedged in between a mother-shoot and an axillant leaf experiences less 
pressure in the lateral direction than in the median ; the first two leaves of the axillary 
shoot are therefore most usually lateral, and only the succeeding leaves are median, 
or more or less oblique. If the phyllotaxy is spiral the third leaf has an alternative 
position. It may shoot out upon that side of the axillary bud which is next the stem, 
or upon that which is next the axillant leaf, and then there may be displacement towards 
the right or towards the left of the median. The inequality of pressure to which 
the bud is in general subjected upon its anterior and posterior sides is partly 
a consequence of the dissimilarity of the organs which exercise the pressure, partly 
of the direction of growth of the bud itself, and this is determined by its morphological 
nature. According to circumstances then that amount of diminution of pressure which 
is a condition in the formation of lateral shoots takes place in one plant first of all 
upon ihe anterior side, that is between the bud and the axillant leaf, whilst in another 
plant it takes place first of all on the posterior side, that Is between the bud and the 
mother-axis; and it is possible that in the same plant sometimes the one side, 
sometimes the other is the more favoured. As we cannot of course measure 
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accurate!}' the degree of pressure to which the bud is subjected on the anterior and 
on the posterior side, we must seek for aid in this matter from indirect evidence, 
and especially from that afforded by extreme cases in which the different relationships 
of pressure can with some certainty be observed. If the lateral shoot in its growth 
forms almost a right angle with the chief axis, there occurs at a very early period 
cessation of contact between the mother-axis and the apex of the axillary bud, whilst 
the contact with the axillant leaf persists for a longer time. In such a case the third 
leaf will of necessity appear upon the posterior side, and it is found in this portion 
without exception in all plants which possess these condidons. Schwendener has 
described a large number of cases, especially in the Coniferae and Crassulaceae. 
In other plants whose axillary shoots are less vertical, this disposition is less constant, 
as is to be expected. If the axillary bud shoots out from the mother-axis at 
a relatively acute angle, the third 
leaf is always on the side next the 
asillant leaf, and this position is 
characteristic of the majority of 
dicotyledonous plants. The 
lateral deviation of the tlnrd leaf 
is brought about by the asynt' 
metric relaliomhipt of the leaf- 
axil, and three of these are of 
chief importance : — 

1. A lateral displacement of 
the median of the axillant leaf with 
respect to that of the mother- 
stem and the axillary bud. 

2. An oblique insertion of 
the axillant leaf. 

3. The spiral position of 

Fig ». Solidam Mimdmiis. Tiaravr™ leetion ofiin aiiU«nt ^^^ \>^S£i of the leaves of the 

irBTanaTuuiiiaiybnti. MmgnifiBUj. Ann- &:iiw™ifciier. mother-axis above the axillant 

leaf through which unequal pressure is exercised upon the axillary bud. 

The first two kinds of asymmetry are common, the third has only been observed 
so far in the inflorescences of Coniferae. Fig. 39, which is a cross-section through the 
axillary bud of Solidago canadensis along with its axillant leaf, will enable us to follow 
the effect of such asymmetric reladonships. The median of the axillant leaf lies 
evidently to the left of that of the stem and bud, which is indicated in the figure by 
the straight line. Upon this side the axillant leaf will evidently exercise a greater 
pressure upon the bud than it does upon the right side, and therefore the third leaf, 
indicated by 3 in the figure, must arise upon the right side. The following leaf, which 
is towards (he posterior side, appears to be displaced to the same side of the median, 
and the position of the third leaf determines the direction of the spiral: it is in the 
case before us dextrorse. I must refer for further deuils to the original works '. 




' Schwendener, Mechaaische Theorie der Btattslellungen, p. gS ; A. Weisse, Beitrage znr mecha- 
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The installation of and the direction of the leaf-spiral are also affected by 
asymmetric relationships on the axis of the seedling'^. In dicotyledonous plants the 
two cotyledons often show slight deviations from regular opposition and the effect of 
this is visible in the arrangement of the very first foliage-leaves ; but in other cased 
the first leaves are more or less regularly decussate, and the decussation only 
gradually suffers disturbance through the slight irregularities which are always to 
be observed in organized structures, and is followed usually by a number of 
leaves irregularly placed until finally a definite spiral position is attained. 

The poffl'tion of the first leaves in adveniiliotu twigs is also dependent upKin 
mechanical relationships. Some experimental investigations which I have made 
with cuttings of willow are so interesting in this respect as to be worthy of note 
here'. If all the axillary shoots be removed from a cutting after it has rooted, 
adventitious shoots soon form, chiefly on the cut surfaces. By varying the form of 
the wounded surface, one can frequently cause variation in the base of the 
adventitious shoot and thus experimentally modify its influence upon the position 
of the first leaves. The first leaf is alwaj-s laid down at the place of least resistance ; 
but with regard to the position of the following leaves further experiment is wanted 
before a definite conclusion can be come to ; they often stand irregularly and it is 
only gradually, as on the axis of a seedling, that they fall into a definite arrangement. 

The frequent appearance, amidst such changing transitions, of organs in 
positions referable to the chief series, is partly dependent upon the relative size of 
the organs, partly upon the basis upon which the system is built'. It would 
however carry me too far to go into this question. 

The relationship of form and of size of the base of the young leaf is the most 
important element in bringing about in one species regular spiral position of the 
leaves, whilst in another the distichous or the cyclic arrangement prevails*. If 
the priinordia of the leaves grow at an early period predominantly in breadth, that 
is, in a direction transversely tangential to the apex of the stem, so that they embrace 
more than a half of it before the following leaf shoots out, there arises, if there be 
symmetric construction of the sides of the leaf, a disiicheus arrangement. On 
the other hand, if the growth of the young primordia is predominant in thickness, 
that is to say, in a direction radial to the apex of the stem, then generally Uaf-pairs 
and whorh arise. The number of members of any one whorl is dependent upon 

tdschen Theorie der BUttitellnngen an Axillarknosp«D, in Flora, 1889, p. 1 14 ; Id. tJber die Wen- 
doDg d«r Bkttspirale nnd dieiiebedingenden DnickTerbakni»seaiidei) AxillarknospenderConircren, 
In Flora, iSgi, p. 58. 

' SchwendencT, Wechsel der BUltitellungen an KeimpHanzen von FinnB, In Sitnmgsber. d. bot 
Vercins d. Piovinz Brandenburg, xii (1879), p. lOQ ; Berah. Rosenplenter, Ober das Zastandekommen 
»pinl[gei Blaltrtellnngen bci difcolylen Keimpflanien. Intug.-Dissettfltion. Beilin, 1B90, 

* A. Welue, Nene Beitrage mr mechanisclien BlaltslellnngsUbre, in Pringih. Jahrbiicher, xxvi 
(1894). p. ^38. 

' SchwendencT, Znr Tfaeorie der BUttstellnngen, in Sltzongsber. der Berliner Aksd. d. Wissensch., 
1883, p. 750 ; A. Weisae, Neue Beitiage vat mechaniscbcn Kattttellnngstcbie, in Pringih. Jahtb. ixtI 
(1 894), p. 356. 

• A. Weirae. Neoe Beltrage inr mechanischen Blattstellnngtleltre, in Pringih. Jahrb. nvi (1894), 
p. »J6. 
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the relative size of their primordia as well as upon the mechanical relationships of 
their bases. Thus, in a decussation of leaf-pairs the axillary shoots should have 
relatively large primordia of leaves and submit to nearly equal pressure from 
the mother-axis and from the bract. The spiral positiofu finally, are, as has been 
so frequently stated, always accompanied by asymmetry which exists either at the 
base of the axis under consideration or appears in its further development. The 
growth in thickness and in breadth of the young leaf-base appears to be in these 
cases of medium amount. 

The beaudful results which the mechanical hypothesis of the position of leaves 
has furnished in the domain of the morphology of the flower ' must be passed over 
here, because they have to do less with prindples than with interesting details \knlh 
which it is impossible to deal shortly. 



DORSIVENTRAL SHOOTS. 

The difference between the dorsal and ventral sides of dorsiventral 
shoots may be expressed in (i) the sintcture on the two sides, or in 
(a) the position of their members. 

I. Different Structure of the Upper and Under Side. 

The different structure of the two sides of a dorsiventral body is well 
seen in the thallus of a liverwort, or in a shoot with distichous leaves 
where the upper surfaces of the whole of the leaves are turned upwards 
and the under surfaces are turned downwards. In less striking, degree 
the dorsiventrality appears in the shoot-axes of leafy shoots; but it 
is quite evident and shows itself partly in the configuration, partly in 
anatomical structure. The axes of the leaf-like shoots of Phyllanthus 
lathyroides are flattened on the upper side like many leaf-stallcs ; their 
structure is not unlike that of the axes of many dorsiventral inflorescences *, 
The dorsiventral axes of Hypnum splendens are flattened upon the upper 
side in like manner. With r^ard to the behaviour of the Lycopodieae 
see page 102. In the orthotropous shoots of trees the wood is usually 
radially developed; plagiotropous lateral branches very often show the 
phenomena which C. Schimper described* as epinasty and hyponasty, 

' Schwendener, Mechaniscbe Theoric der BUttstcUongen, p. 107 ; K. Schumann, Kutenmoipho- 
Ic^sche StudicD, in Pringsh. Jahrb. IX ([8S9),p.349; Id., Neue Untennchungen tiber den Bliitenui- 
schlnis, Leipzig -S90 ; Id., Morphologische Studien, Hefl i, Leipzig, iSgi ; A. Weisse, Die Zabl 
der Ruidbliiten nn Kompodtenkoprchen in Ihrer Beziehnog tar Blatlstellang and Eraihnmg, in 
Pringih. Jahrb. xtx (1897), p. 4SJ. 

' See Goebel, Obet die VenweignoE doreiveotraler Sprosse, in Arb, d. bot Institut* in Wurxbtii|^ 
ii. p. 430- 

' C. Schimper, Amilicher liencht derNBturforsch.-Versaramlongin GotClngen, 1854; Hofrndster, 
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that is to say, the wood grows more towards the upper or towards the 
under side and thus the pith acquires an excentric position. I may 
mention here, quoting Wiesner, the following facts regarding the plagio- 
tropous shoots of trees and shrubs : — 
(1) The Coniferae are hyponastic. 
{2) Broad-leaved trees with feebly developed or no anigophylly show 

at first a radial condition of the wood, whilst later it is epinastic 

and finally is hyponastic. 
{3) Broad-leaved trees with strong anisophylly are at first, hyponastic, 

then become epinastic, and finally hyponastic again. 
(4) In many shrubs, for example Lycium barbarum and Berberis 

vulgaris, the axes remain radial. 
We do not know the causes which brii^ about the epinasty and 
hyponasty ; it is only clear that plagiotropous growth excites it. The 
phenomena of varying predominance in growth of the upper and the under 
side are exhibited not only by the wood but appear also elsewhere. We 
see them in the secondary rind in many woody plants and in the peripheral 
fundamental tissue upon the upper and the under aide of young shoots. 
The creeping shoots of Nuphar luteum have a radial terminal bud, but 
they subsequently become dorsiventral and creep upon the soil under the 
influence of unilateral illumination, as will be shown in the Fifth Section ; 
the leaf-scars upon the upper side are then far apart but are more 
closely set on the under side. The needles in many Coniferae (spruce, 
yew, and others) show like features, only not so strongly, and they 
are also to be found on the plagiotropous shoots of Elatostemma and 
Goldfussia anisophylta. 

4. -Relationships of Position. 
The dorsiventral construction expresses itself, in the second place, in 
the different relationships of pasition of the lateral shoots of the two sides. 
By 'dorsal side' in creeping, climbing, and swimming shoots we mean the 
upper side, the ventral side is the under side. A peculiarity of the 
vegetative point which we meet with in a number of dorsiventral shoots 
belonging to the most different divisions of the Vegetable Kingdom is often 
associated with the difference in these two sides, namely, a strong 
incurving or involution of it which secures the protection of the embryonal 
tissue. A similar feature is observable in the leaves of ferns, species oi 
Drosera, and other plants. In Fig. 40 there is a representation of such 

Allgemeine Morpliologie, p. 604 ; Kny, Ober du Dickenwichitom dei Holzkdrp«ii, in Sllnuigsbet. 
d. GctelUch. nitorfonch. FrenDde lu Berlin, 1877 ; Wiesaer, UDtenachDngen iiber den Einflnss det 
Lage Bnf die Getlalt der Pflanunorgane, in aiEUOgiber. der Wiener Akad. 1893. Wietnet has 
iDlrodnced the tenni ' epitrophy ' and ' hjpotioi^jr ' for epinasty and hyponasty, as the Utter hare 
been applied In a different sense. 
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an involution of the vegetative point in the alga Cliftonaea pectinata, and 
Polyzonia jungermannioides shows the involution to an even greater 
decree ; amongst the Bryophyta, exainplcs arc found in Mastigobryum and 
Hypnum crista-castrensis; amongst the Pteridophyta in AzoUa; amongst 
the Spermaphyta, in the aquatic species of Utricularia. 

The dorsiventrality of vegetative 

shoots, and especially the position of 
their organs, can usually be brought 
into evident relationship with the con- 




ditions of life, and the examples we are about to quote will show this 
without further explanation. Such a relationship is not however always 
visible, probably on account of our incomplete knowledge of the conditions 
of life in the plants concerned, although it is at the same time possible 
to conceive that dorsiventral configuration depends upon ' inner ' causes 
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without direct relationship to the outer world. Some marine Algae in 
which we frequently can see but little relation to the environment may be 
examples of this. Thus Rytiphloea pinastroides ^ possesses non-creeping 
shoots which are free in the water and have dorsiventral involute termina- 
tions like croziers. The lateral shoots stand upon the flanks towards 
the concave side ; short shoots (' leaves ') of simple construction stand upon 
the convex side. The former, along with the involution, protect the 
vegetative point, but 1 must leave as an open question whether this is the 
only biological significance of the dorsiventrality. Cliftonaea pectinata, 
the alga represented 
in Fig. 40, has one 
side developed as a 
wing which is evi- 
dently vertical in 
profile. 

A remarkable 
parallel formation is 






\ 

FiO. ia. Tiny* cKddcnUUiB. 
Scbeme of ihc podtioo of ihc 

»■ OB ■ UtenI ihooL The 
bcaDchc* of the Lhird order 
Mod 00 that sd« of Ibe brandm Flc. 41. AntithamDion (PterothunnloD) PhuDiila. Ponlon of tke Ihallu. 

ol the Kcond ocder whicb la The miiU celli with pcculinr coDlails ue not shown. Highly magDlfied. 
tanwd towutli the chief aili. The eipliiutioii of the Ggore will be foond in Uie text. 

seen in the liverwort Riella (Fig. 41). The shoots here are also dorsi- 
ventral, but the dorsal side is not flat as is the case in other dorsiventral 
liverworts, it is developed as a wing when seen in profile'. We find 
«milar arrangements in leaves, for example the leaf-surface in Fissidens 
and Iris corresponds with the wing in Cliftonaea and Riella. 

' See Ibr this and some other analc^ous coses — AmbiMiD, Uber eiaige Fiille von BUateraliim bci 
den Floildeen, in Botao. Zeltune, 1880, p. 160. 
■ For the detaiU see Fart II of this book. 
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In lateral shoots, and in lateral members generally, there is a dorsi- 
ventral construction which stands in a definite relationship to the chief 
shoot, although as yet it is impossible to declare that this relationship is 
anything else than a mere superficial one — one depending upon the 
conditions of space available. Fig. 42 is a diagram taken from an 
individual instance of the branching of a shoot of Thuya occidentalis. 
Each lateral shoot is at first dorsiventral and its first three to five 
branchings appear only on the side turned towards the mother-shoot, 



Fig. u. H*lDpterl>Glidii>. Apex of* long; shoot ^^ 

Fltl. ^■^ Hocwnliun cocdncnni. The UeetiJ biauicbcs aJwayi Mand upon one lidr, Ihc erowth tM nrnpodio]. 
At Hi, Ht, fft, 4n widiocing diia bj mcui of whicb the plinC ii ilUchnI to lUiotlKr hIeii (Z). MiEnifled. 

the later ones stand alternately on the two angles, and we cannot suppose 
that this unilateral position at the b^inning of the shoot is the result 
of an influence either of gravity or of light. The same thing is found in 
many Algae. Compare, for example. Fig. 44, representing Halopteris 
filicina^, which has the lowermost lateral branches of each primary branch 
turned towards the chief axis, the following ones alternating ; the same 
is found in Euptilota (shown in Fig. 46) where the outer side has preference. 

' Out of 44 eumptes of StypocsDlon examined by G«ylcr the fiist brsnch of the second order 
apon biucbn of the first order wu diiecled oalwards in S, directed inwardt in 36. There vu here 
then ovenrfaelming preference for the inner aide, but no consUac;. See Geyler, Zur Kenntnisi der 
Sphu^eluieen, in Priagsh. Jahrb. it. See also Berthold, Beiu. zni Moiphologie nnd Fhydologie dcr 
Heeresa^en, in Friagih. Jahrb. liii. 
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We find it also in many leaves. Whilst we may hold that this position 

is utilitarian because the development of the branches on both sides would 

bring about an overlapping of them which would interfere with their 

function, we cannot yet aay anything about the original conditions under 

which it arose. The case of Antithamnion Plumula, represented in Fig. 43, 

is specially strikii^. Long shoots and short shoots ^ are seen here ; some 

short shoots stand on that side which is in the plane of the paper, and 

these form the special framework 

of the plant, others occur upon the 

other surfaces both above and 

below. The latter are in much 

smaller number and serve as it 

appears only as a protection to 

the young parts, as they are 

specially found in the positions 

where a lateral long shoot is 

formed. In the long shoots the 

branching is predominant upon 

the outer side and is retarded 

upon the inner side, whilst each 

short slioot produces branches only 

upon the side which is turned to 

the chief axis. Euptilota Harveyi, 

represented in Fig. 46, shows a 

predominance of the branching on 

the outer side of the long shoot *. 

Whilst now the immediately 
inciting causes of these phenomena 
are unknown, and we can only say 
of them as of the segmentation of 
many leaves that they result in 
one of the many possible construc- 
tions by which the best use of the F.0.4S. Enptilo..H««yi. Ape. of . Io.e d.«H. On 
space available is secured, it may ISo^flTrhe fef. rTo^^hT^S'iaJM 
not be superfluous to remark that ^IS^th'^ 5, w .Jlfi^ 'AftSTcSS^!'" ^ of it t«nH 
relationships lie before us here 

which repeat themselves in the same way in the lower and in the 
higher plants, and that they offer therefore a subject for the most search- 
ing examination. 

In the following pages the more important forms of dorsiventral 
construction will be dealt with. It is scarcely possible to group them 



' See page 35. ' See the right lower side of Fig. 46. 
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ia sharply defined cat^ories, and the followii^ arrangement U merely 
a convenient one : — 

A. Creeping and climbing shoots. 

B. Dorsiventral lateral shoots. 

C. Anisophylly. 

Anisophyliy is found both in creeping and climbing chief shoots and 
in dorsiventral lateral shoots, and I only treat of it here as a special 
category because of its common occurrence. Asymmetric leaves are 
another peculiarity of many dorsiventral shoots, and they will be spoken 
of in the chapter on the relationships of symmetry of leaves (see p. 1 14). 

A. CREEPING AND CLIMBING SHOOTS. 

The dorsiventrality of these shoots shows itself in the presence of 
the roots upon the ventral side, turned away from the light, in the manner 
In which we find them in the thalliis of a liverwort, on the prothallus 
of a fern, and also in many higher plants. The relationship of this 
construction to light will be discussed in the Fifth Section. A second 
indication of the dorsiventrality of these shoots is the 'tendency' to 
displacement of the leaves towards the upper side, whilst the lateral 
shoots remain upon the flanks, and there is a remarkable agreement in 
the occurrence of this in the most different cycles of affinity of plants. 
We can, as so often happens, distinguish two cases here — either this 
position of the organs is acquired in course of thdr individual development, 
or it is fixed from the beginning at the vegetative point 

Two examples of bilateral shoots with distichous phyllotaxy may 
be cited in illustration of the first case. Monstera deliciosa, one of 
the Arotdeae, possesses climbing shoots the leaves of which are so 
displaced to the dorsal side, chiefly through torsion of the intemodes, 
that they often appear as if they were in one row. We find the same 
in the creeping shoots of Acorus and Butomus. In Butomus umbellatus 
the creepit^ shoot has an erect terminal bud in which the leaves are 
in two rows and the primordia of the lateral shoots stand in the median 
plane of the leaves ; but on the prostrate portion of the rhizome the leaves 
stand in two rows closely approximated upon the dorsal side, and the 
lateral buds are found upon ^e flanks at the lower edges of the leaves, 
while the ventral side appears to be quite free from leaf-insertions and 
bears only roots. 

In th^ second case the position of the organs is quite similar. 
Caulerpa prolifera, one of the Siphonieae, possesses a creeping stem 
which bears upon its ventral side * roots,' on its flanks twigs, and on its 
dorsal side ' leaves ' (Fig. 47). The floridean alga Herposiphonia shows 
the same thing, having two rows of 'leaves* upon its dorsal side, lateral 
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shoots upon the flanks, and ' roots ' upon the ventral side. The relation- 
ships of position which occur in the creeping stems of Marsilia and 
Pilularia, among the Filicineae, are similar. Other creeping stems of 
ferns, like those of Lygodium palmatum, Folypodium Heracleum, and 
Polypodium quercifollum ^, have the dorsally-placed rows of leaves so 
near one another that they appear as if there was only one row, whilst 
in Polypodium taeniosum the paraatichies of leaves stand close together 
on the dorsal side only. The germ-plaots of Polypodium Heracleum, 
which were investigated by Klein, have a distichous phyllotaxy with 
a divergence of the rows of about 45° upon the dorsal side, so that the 
dorsiventrality is less sharply marked in them than in the older plants 
which have a monostichous or 
nearly monostichous phyllotaxy. 
In all these ferns the dorsiven- 
trality is already fixed at the < 
vegetative point and is not the 
result of subsequent displace- 
ment. The lateral shoots of 
these ferns are placed nearly on 
the flanks. Analt^ous relation- 
ships of position are also found 
among flowering plants, in species 
of Begonia, for example, with 
thick fleshy creeping stems ; the 
Podostemaceae also, which cling 
to their substratum, often show 
dorsiventral construction *, and 
other examples will be occasion- 
ally mentioned in the course of 
this account ^ , 

The facts which have been 
mentioned should suffice to show 
bow widely spread dorsiventral 
construction is in creeping and climbing plants in the most different cycles 
of affinity ; and it is clearly the most advantageous one, for the leaves 
through their situation on the dorsal side are exposed to the light most 
simply and without any torsions being necessary, origin on the ventral side 
is the best for the roots, and as the whole shoot is pressed to the sub- 
stratum the position of the twigs upon the flanks is manifestly fitting. 

' See with relerence to the specie* of Polypodinm — L. Klein, Bau nnd Venweigmig eiaigec doni- 
ventnl-gebftuler Polypodiaceen, in Nova Acta Acad. Leop.-Carol. ilii. HbIIc, i88i. 

' See Waiming'g accotint of this familr, also my ■ PflMuenbiologiscbe Schildenuigen,' iL p. 331 . 
' The case of Nnphai lutenm has been mentioned on p. 85. 
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Many creeping and climbing shoots exhibit more or less flattening. 
The causes of this have not been investigated. It is possible, at least in 
many cases, that light has a share in it. In connexion with the examples 
brought forward in the Fifth Section it will be shown that where in roots 
a flattening takes place under the influence of light a dorsiventral structure 
is a consequence. In many cases a flattening of the side of shoot-axes 
and of roots lying upon the substratum evidently results from their pressure 
upon it when they were still in a juvenile plastic condition, whether this 
be brought about by negative heliotropism or by other causes. I have 
elsewhere noticed this feature in many aerial roots of orchids*, and it 
also probably exists in the stems of many ferns, for example, in Acro- 
stichum scandens where the illuminated side is also flattened (Fig. 48, /), 
In many ferns the flattening has become hereditary, as in the case of the 
flat crust-like shoot-axis of Polypodium Schombui^kianum (Fig. 48, //) 
- where the shoot-axes protect the roots. 




tree*. / AcraCkhnm 



B. DORSIVENTRAL LATERAL SHOOTS. 

If lateral shoots are produced upon an orthotropous chief shoot they 
often have a dorsiventral instead of a radial construction. This may 
occur in different degrees and be brought about in different ways, and we 
may make the following grouping of the latter : — 

1. Change of the position of the leaves. This takes place — 

a. By chaise of the leaf-insertion. 

b. By torsion of the intemode or of the leaf-base. 

c. From the banning at the vegetative point. 

2. Different configuration of the leaves upon the upper and under side 
of the shoot (anisophylly). This is often associated with the 
changes included under the first heading. 

3. Formation of the lateral shoots upon the flanks only of the shoot 
or preferably there. 

' See my ■ PltanienlHo1af[isclw Sdiildomneen,' ii. p. iji. 
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The chief shoots of our species of oak' — Quercus pedunculata 
and Q. sesmliflota — are radial with a '/g phyllotaxy, but their lateral 
shoots are dorsiventral, for the insertion of the leaves upon them is not 
transverse but inclines to the long axis of the shoot, in the same way 
only not so strongly as in the distichous shoots of Tilta, Fagus, and others 
(Fig. 49). If a shoot be looked at from above, it will be seen that in the 
leaves upon the left side of the shoot the left margin is deeper than 
the other, whilst in those upon the right side the right margin is deeper. 
Leaves which are inserted quite on the dorsal side often show a transverse 
insertion and the degree of the obliquity of the insertion of the lateral 
leaves varies greatly. The leaves on the dorsal side of the shoot have 
also nearly equal sides, whilst on the others the sides of the leaves are 
differently formed. Anisophylly, about which more will be said presently, 
is then noticeaUe in the lateral shoots of the oak and these have passed 
over in the course of their development from a completely radial prim- 
ordium to a dorsiventral construction, which however is not strongly 
marked. 

In lateral shoots the leaf-insertions are often brought by torsion 

of the internode into one plane, which is nearly 

horizontal. The upper surfaces of the leaves are v? v? v; 

thus turned towards the light*. This is very . ^ ^ ^ 

strikingly the case in shrubs whose leaves are fiq, 49- Schenw of the insertion 

° ' , , , , , , of l™v» wid UUhbI abooU on the 

arranged m decussate whorls, such as species of J*^''™'^',„u^'™ "^ ''"'"'■ 
Lonicera, Philadelphus, Deutzia, but it is also 

found in some which have spiral phyllotaxy, for example, species of 
Spiraea. I have elsewhere shown^ that orthotropous shoots which become 
plagiotropous in feeble illumination from one side exhibit like features, 
that is to say, a torsion of the internode brings the leaf-surface into 
a position at right angles to the incident light ; Gentiana asclepiadea 
shows this very clearly when growing at the edge of woods, and it occurs 
in other plants also. The torsion which brings the leaf-surfaces nearly 
into one plane is in other cases effected in the leaf-base itself, in the 
needles of the silver-fir, for instance, but this does not affect the final result. 
In the Coniferae this phenomenon is connected with the non-development 
of intemodes, and in them the dorsiventral chatacter of the lateral shoots 
is particularly evident when they branch. The branches of h^her order 
arise exclusively or at least preferably from the flanks of the lateral 
shoots, and in this way the flat branch-system which every one recognizes 
in the silver-firs comes about. The influence of external factors upon 



* See Wigutd, Da B«ain, p. 45 ; Mohl, Morphol. UntenDchnngcD ub«T die Elche. 
' See Krank, Die natiirL wagerechte Rkhtong voq PAanzentnlen. Leipag, 1S70. 
' Goebel, Zui MoTi^iologie nud Phjnioloeie dei Blaltei, In Botan. Zeitung, 18S0. 
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configuration will form the subject of a later chapter, nevertheless I must 
here point out how instructive is the ditference in behaviour of the 
spruces' and the silver-firs. In the silver-firs the lateral buds on the 
horizontal branches are all laid down from the beginning upon the flanks 
alone, occasionally in Abies pectinata and other species they appear also 
upon the under side of the twig ; in the spnices, when they grow strongly 
in the open and are illuminated on all sides, the higher lateral shoots of the 
chief stem have a radial arrangement of the twigs, the lower ones alone 
exhibit a development of buds on the flanks, and chiefly those upon the 
outer side. This is due to the arrest of the shaded twigs, that is of these 
which arise upon the upper side, and that this is so is shown by the fact 
that, so far as I have seen, in spruces grown in close wood, branching from 
the flanks alone takes place also in the higher lateral twigs. Thus here 
again we see that in one plant outer infiuences bring about a relationship of 
configuration which exists in others from the b^inning and is hereditary, 
Asa kind of transition between the two sets of cases just referred 




to I may now describe the case of Vaccinium Myrtillus (Figs. 50, 51), 
which I have found to be as follows * : — 

The seedling of the whortleberry forms at first an orthotropous 
radial shoot bearing foliage-leaves with a divergence somewhere about %, 
but which I have not accurately determined. This shoot has limited 
growth and its terminal bud is arrested. Lateral shoots arise upon it 
which develop in part as stolons piercing the ground and bearing only 
scale-leaves, partly as aerial shoots which are radial like the stolons 
and have limited growth. The stolons after a time appear above ground 
and then behave like orthotropous shoots ; only their lateral shoots 
of higher order become plagiotropous and distichously-leaved and 
produce again shoots which are like themselves. Examination of one 



' See ftUo Herbert Spencer, Prindplet of 'B\o\agj, ii. p. 13a. 

* See also Hofmeiiter, Allgem. Morphologie, p. 617. I do not find the Ikcts to be altogetber at 
stated by Hofmeister. I cnnnot agree that the leaves of ' all aerial teaf-bud* are arranged dis- 
tichoDsly.' Tbe bebnvlour of the oitholropoat radial ihoot of the seedling shows that tbis It not so. 
Compare the anal oeons case of LTCOpodinm conplanatnm, described on p. 103. 
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of the buds which will afterwards grow into a distichously-leaved shoot 
shows that its phyllotaxy only gradually passes into the distichous and 
that the two rows of leaves often exhibit irregularities. First of all the 
' prophylls ' occur right and left on the lateral bud, enveloping it through 
the concrescence of their edges (Fig. 51). After them follow two leaves 
evidently serving as protecting organs and consequently falling away as 
the bud unfolds, and they are placed as on the bud of a radial shoot, 
that is to say, almost at right angles to the median plane of the two 
rows of leaves. The figures show how the distichous arrangement is 
fully or almost reached in the later leaves, and this takes place, not, 
as might be supposed, and as I formerly believed', by torsion of the 
tnternodes, but by a gradual increase of the divergence of the newly 
formed leaves. Were it produced by torsion the youngest leaves could 
not stand nearly opposite one another as is often the case. There is 
here then an influeming of the vegetative point itself, which leads to 




a change of the positions of leaves, but this does not take place id all buds 
alike and is probably brought about by light (see Fig. 50, right). 

In other cases a direct change in the leaf-position in the course of 
the development of the individual leaves cannot be proved, or at least 
has not been proved in those which will be mentioned. Before however 
proceeding to speak of individual examples it is to be noted that two 
different things have to be considered in lateral shoots. First of all 
their plagiotropous position, and secondly their generally feebler formation, 
in consequence of the influence of the chief shoot and of their position 



' SeeGoebel, EntnicklnDgigachichtedeTpfluiMOCirgaiie, p. 145. Hie dlrectioD of the pUeiolio- 
pODs ihoots In the wboitlebenj is lach that thej oie oearlf horiiODtal id relation to incident light. 
At the edge or a wood where the illumination is from one side thef are erect with the upper nirface 
tnmed to the light. I may note here that the conTerse cue of a radial (() amngeinent following 
npon a dislichon* (}) one also occnis, for example in IJriodendron tnlipifera, in which the leaves in 
the bod are arnuiged with a divergence of i and on the expanded shoot have • divergence of f . See 
Eichler in Siunngsb. des Bot. Vereins der Provint Brandenburg, nii 
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with reference to the earth's radius, which may lead to a diminution of 
the leaf-rows, altc^ether apart from the dorsiventrality. 

Keeping this in mind, we note the following examples: — In Castanea 
vesca the leaves stand upon the chief axis of the seedling and upon 
the stronger stool-shoots in a % phyllotaxy ; on the lateral shoots 
the phyllotaxy is '/j. In the seedling of Corylus Avellana the 
phyllotaxy is ^/^ and the lateral buds of its axis have a distichous 
phyllotaxy ; strong shoots of the hazel, such as are often formed at the 
base of the shrub, are orthotropous and then show a radial phyllotaxy 
of y^. Species of one and the same genus may behave dtfTerently. 
All the shoots on the European species of birch have a spiral phyllotaxy, 
but in Betula lenta and Betula nigra ^ only the orthotropous chief shoots 
exhibit this, the lateral shoots have distichous leaves, and this is also the 




case in AInus viridis". Analogous cases amongst succulent plants, which 
are very instructive, will be spoken of in the chapter upon the influence 
of gravity (p. 219). 

If now we imagine the radial chief axis in the trees to which 
I have referred to he limited only to its seedling state, we should obtain 
the condition already mentioned as occurring in Carpinus, Ulmus, Tilia, 
and others which in their later period of growth consist of distichous 



' See D61I, Flora von Ba<)eQ, p. 537. Of herbaceous plants CallisU delicatala, ooe of the Com- 
melinaceae, is the only one 1 mention here ; il has a { phyllotaxy on the chief shoot and } phyllotaxy 
on the lateral oaes. The lateral axes show Ihetr donivenlrality in that the leaves are apprailmated 
towards ihe under side and are o/'/ipw. See Kolderap-RosenTlngB.Undcrs^eelseroTer ydret Faktoreis 
IndflydeUe paa Organduinelsen hos Planterne, in Vidensk. Medd. Naturh. Foreo. 1 Kjobenhavn, iSSS, 
p. 57- Other species of Commelinaceae. for example, C3nnotis kewensis, Clarke, behave in like 
manner. 

' With reference to Alnns glanca, sk Hofmeiiler, AUgemeine Morphologic, p. 609. 
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lateral shoots only. Comparison of a number of allied plants convinces 
us that the radial position of leaves is the primary, and that the distichous 
must be considered in many plants as a consequence of the lateral 
position. When we see in one and the same genus, Betula, the lateral 
shoots in some species distichously-Ieaved whilst in others they are 
radial, an^ in the genus Corylus observe a progression from Corylus 
Colurna with its radial orthotropoua chief stem to Corylus Avellana 
in which the distichous plagiotropous shoots predominate, it is evident 
that the extreme case will be that in which, as I have already said, 
the radial construction is limited to the primary shoot of the seedling 
whilst all the others show a marked dorsiventraUty. We find this in 
Corylus, Carpinus, Fagus, Ulmus, and TiUa*, in the position both of the 
leaves and the lateral buds ; the two rows of leaves are not opposite one 
another but somewhat approximated upon the under side of the shoot-axis ; 
the insertions of the leaves do not run quite transversely to the long axis 
of the shoot but slightly obliquely (Fig, 49), so that the upper side of 
the leaf is directed somewhat obliquely upwards and then a torsion 
of only some 45° at the base of the leaf-stalk is required in order to 
bring the surface of the leaf horizontal or parallel with the long axis of the 
twig. The lateral buds do not however stand in the median plane of 
the leaf but higher up and approaching its upper stipule, just as they 
do in so many other dorsiventral shoots. 

The lateral shoots not infrequently assume a leaf-like habit, and 
when they do so they also conform with leaves in their limited growth, 
and like leaves have a joint at their insertion upon the chief axis. 
The special cases of phytloclades will be referred to in the special part 
of this book and are not noticed here, but as example I shall take 
the behaviour of some species of Phyllanthus ^. In Fig. 53 there is 
a representation of Phyllanthus mimosoides which shows apparently 
the bipinnate leaves of many Leguminosae, and from this the specific 
name has been derived ; the same may be said of Phyllanthus lathyroides 
and othera. We have however here really to do with twigs clad with 
distichous leaves as the fact of their bearing flowers shows. The chief 
axis and the stronger lateral shoots produce scale-leaves only arranged 
in a spiral phyllotaxy, and in their axils the smaller lateral shoots 
arise. I have proved by experiment^ that in Phyllanthus lathyroides 
the distichous shoots may be transformed into radial ones so long as 

' Ho&nelster, Allgem, Moq>hologie, p. 609, include* Aristolockia Clematitit amongst pltuU in 
which vettlc*! axet have t. } phjllotuy whilit the ihooU ipringing Itoin them at an angle have 
dlatichoDt leaves. I do not know the seedling OS thii plant, bnt I End on the ottbotropoos 
adventiUons loot-shoots the } poaltion of the leavei^vm tht btgittning. 

' Dingier, Die Flacbiprosse der Phaneiogamen, Heft i : Phjllanthns. Miinchen, 1865. 

' Goebel, Ubet Jngendformen Ton Ffianzen and decen liunstllche VTiederbervoirufung, in Siti- 
impber. d, kgL bayer. Akad. d. WiuenKh., xxvi (1896). 

ooun. H 
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they are quite young, and this seems to indicate that they have sprung 
from radial shoots. Here then, as in Vaccinum Myrtillus, an influence is 
exerted upon the vegetative point of the lateral shoot. 

The examples I have given show that all transitions exist between 
radial and dorslventral lateral shoots; in many plants the lateral shoots 



. Pia. J], PliTllinthaB mioiosoida. Top oF a plul iivn obLEqncly from above. Tlie rndiil chid axii of the plant 
II ap|)arenll7 "ad oilh bipinnate leava ; in realitj lhc«e are diKJchooilr brancbed kaf-like ifaooca, the luvei 

are still radial, dorsiventrality is impressed upon them in the course of 
their development ; in others the dorsiventrality already exists in the 
v^etative point and they cannot usually be artificially transformed into 
the radial form'. Relationships of correlation, speaking of these in the 
widest sense, and the influence of external forces play an important 



' Set ibe chapter upon RegenemUon, p. 43. 

DigHizedbyGoOgle 
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part in this difierentiation. Frequently also the chief axis has assumed 
from the b^inniag a dorsiventral character as an adaptation, as for 
example in the iv>', whose climbii^ or creeping shoots are distichous, 
whilst the shoots ascendii^ from the substratum and which bear the 
flowers are radial and exhibit evidently the primary form. 



C. ANISOPHYLLY. 

By anisophylly we mean that leaves of a different size and of 
different quality appear on the different sides of plagiotropous shoots; 
the leaves which stand upon the upper side are usually smaller than those 
upon the under side, but the converse is also sometimes the case. 

Anisophylly is a phenomenon which is repeated in the most different 
cycles of affinity and also within the same cycle of affinity, even within 
the same genus, and it appears in different degrees. It will therefore be 
instructive to follow out some examples taken from different groups. All 
the examples have this in common, that the anisophylly occurs exclusively 
upon plagiotropous shoots and that it is a character of adaptation which 
has an evident relation to the direction of the shoot and especially to 
its position with regard to light. This does not mean that light is the 
determining factor in all the phenomena of anisophylly, for, as will be 
shown in Chapter II of the Fifth Section, a relationship of configuration 
does not require to be dependent upon the factor to which it is adapted. 
The case of Selaginella, which will be mentioned below, shows that 
anisophylly may appear in a plant in consequence of special circum- 
stances, although the shoots are commonly isophyllous. 

Historical. — The striking inequality in the leaves of many dicotyledonous plants 
has been long known, and has given rise in many cases to specific nomenclature, 
for example, Goldfussia anisophylla. The brothers Bravais have discussed ibis 
plant, and Weddell has excellently dealt with the anisophylly of Elatostetnma and 
other species in his monograph of the Urticaceae. Herbert Spencer in 1865 first 
directed attention to ttie anisophylly of lateral shoots in plants with decussate leaves, 
as well as to the connexion of the anisophylly of higher plants with external factors, 
especially with light. He says* : 'A kindred truth, having like implications, comes 
into view when we observe the relative sizes of leaves on the same branch, where 
their sizes differ. Fig. 205 represents a branch of a horse-chestnut, taken from 
the lowermost fringe of the tree, where the light has been to a great extent 
intercepted from all but the most protruded parts. Beyond the fact that the leaves 
are bilaterally distributed on this drooping branch, instead of being distributed 
symmetrically all round, as on one of the ascending shoots, we have here to note the 
fact that there is unequal development on the upper and lower sides. Each of the 



' Herbert Spencer, Friudplet of Biolc^, ii. p. 134. 
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compound leaves acquires a foot-stalk and leaflets that are large in proportion to 
the supply of light; and hence, as we descend towards the bottom of the tree, the 
clusters of leaves display increa^g contrasts.' 

Subsequently Hofmeister ', Wiesner ', and 
Frank ' gave attention to anisophylly. The tenn 
has come to us from Wiesner, although bis 
definition, which is as foUows, is too narrow*: 
' I mean by anisophylly that the leaves lying upon 
the upper side of prone shooLs have smaller 
dimensions than those upon the under side, whilst 
the lateral ones are intermediate.' We know, 
however, that the leaves on the under side may be 
smaller, as Is the case in the foliose Jungennan- 
nieae and in Lycopodium complanatum '. I was 
the first to show in some very striking examples 
that in habitually anisophyllous shoots we have to 
deal with pholo-plagiolropy '. 

The following examples of anisophylly 
are selected from difTerent groups : 

A. MUSCI. 
Most of the shoots of the Muaci are 
orthotropous and isophyllous ; some of the 
plagiotropous shoots are isophyllous, for ex- 
ample, in the plagiotropous species of Hyp- 
num. The pl^iotropous foliage-shoots of 
Mnium undulatum ' (Figs. z8 and 29) usually 
exhibit an indication of anisophylly inasmuch 
as the leaves which stand upon the upper 
side are somewhat smaller than the others, 
but this is only slightly marked. The 
anisophylly in Cyathophonim, Racopilum, 
and Hypopterygium is much more con- 

' HormeisteT,AllgenKii]eMoiphologiederPdanKti,i8G8. 

' Wlemer, Beobacbtungen iibn den EinfluiE der Erd- 
suhwere, in Sitzungsber. d. WieDcr Akad. d. WUsetuch., 
Wii {1868). 

' Frank, Obcr die Eiawirkung der Gravitation anf An 
Waclutnin nniger Ptianienteilc, in Botan. Zeitnng, iS68. 

* WiMner, UnlennchniigeD iiber den Eialluss dec Lage 
anf die Gettalt der FSanienoiigaiie, I.e. ci (1S93), p. 694. 

* Th« caoM of aaifophylly vrill be discussed in the Fifth 

* Goebel, ttber eini)^ Fatle von habitBeUer Aniso^jllte, 
In Solan. Zeitang, iSSo, p. S39. 

' The sexaal shoot* ate orthotropoos. 
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spicuoua. A glance at the representation of Cyathophonim pennatum 
in Fig. 54 will suffice for the reo^nition of this, and according to the 
statements in the literature^ the larger leaves are inserted upon the 
side which is turned to the light and the smaller ones are upon the 
under side, as is the case in liverworts. The larger leaves of Cyathophorum, 
and more so those of some species of Hypopterygium, for example 
Hypopterygium fuscolimbatum, are asymmetric like those of many dorsi- 
ventral shoots of the higher plants; they are divided by the leaf-nerve 
into two unequally large parts of which the smaller is overlapped, and 
this again seems to indicate that the smaller leaves lie upon the shaded 
side, hs I have only been able to examine dried material I am unable 
to say with certainty whether this is always so. 



B. HEPATICAE. 

Anisophylly and its relation to dorst ventral ity and to plagiotropous 
growth appears in a very striking manner in the foliose (' acn^ynous ') 
Jungermannieae. In them the stem clings to the substratum, although 
1 have satisfied myself that they are positively heliotropic in very feeble 
light ; seldomer they are obliquely ascending, as in Mastigobryum. 

The shoots have three rows of leaves, two of which are lateral and 
the third is on the under side composed of much smaller, very often 
extremely reduced, leaves which are called amphigastria. These leaves 
are derived from the segments of a three-sided pyramidal apical cell 
which turns one of its sides to the substratum. In those forms which possess 
fully developed amphigastria the apical cell has an equal-sided triangular 
projection, whilst in those which have either reduced amphigastria or 
none at all the side of the apical cell turned to earth is smaller than the 
others. The dorsiventrality is then already expressed in the structure 
of the vegetative point. The lateral leaves are originally inserted trans- 
versely to the long axis of the shoot, but they are subsequently displaced 
so that their upper surface is turned upwards, and their insertion becomes 
either oblique or comes to be almost in the long axis of the shoot. 
This however occurs, so far as my experience goes, only in the forms 
in which the leaves are developed as flat plates; where the leaves have 
the form of cell-rows the displacement does not take place, for example, 
in Jungermannia trichophylla and Arachniopsis, Such displacement 
brills the leaves into a favourable light-position, and, according to my 
investigations, light is the direct cause of it in many cases. As a conse- 
quence of it the lateral leaves have frequently an asymmetric con- 
struction, the 'lower lobe' being smaller than the 'upper lobe,' whilst 



C A. MUUer, SjDopiu muMaroin froodoioniin, *oL il, p. 3. 
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in the amphigrastria, the insertion of which is not changed, asj'mmetry 
is not observed, nor is it seen in lateral leaves which are not displaced 
from their transverse insertion. In the special part of this book the 
position of the leaves on the sexual shoots in which anisophylly entirely 
disappears will be discussed- A comparative consideration shows that 
the dorsiventral construction of the vegetative shoot must be regarded 
as standing in direct relationship to light The shoots of Mastigobryum 
trilobatum which function as ' rhizophores ' have three rows of leaves 
of eqttal sine with a transverse insertion, and they grow away from the 
source of light and are not plagiotropic. If one of these be cut ofT 
and be allowed to continue its growth in light it will pass over into the 
ordinary strongly anisophyllous shoot. Other examples show that 
anisophylly in the dorsiventral liverworts is a secondary phenomenon of 
adaptation, and this is of importance in the phylogenetic consideration 
of the group. I may only mention one other instance. Calyp<%eia 
Trichomaoes has dorsiventral shoots clinging to the surface of the 
ground, and bearing very small, often reduced, amphigastria. These 
shoots become orthotropous when they produce gemmae, and then the 
amphigastria become larger and are hardly less in size than the lateral 
leaves although previously they were far surpassed by them. 

The few isophyllous Jungermannieae are orthotropous, for example, 
Calobryum and Haplomitrium, but it appears, as I have before now 
remarked, that Calobryum may become sometimes plaglotropous and 
at the same time also anisophyllous, as is the case in a species of 
Self^tnella about which I shall presently speak. 



C. PTERIDOPHYTA 

Examplesof anisophylly arc unknown in the Filicineae and Equisetineae. 
Its absence from the Equisetineae need not surprise us as the leaves in this 
class are not assimilating organs and anisophylly stands, as we have seen, 
in relation to the assimilative capacity dependent upon light. Heterophylty, 
which occurs in many forms and will be spoken of later, does not call 
for consideration here, as it relates to a qualitative, not a quantitative 
difTerence in the leaf-formation '. 

Some Lycopodineae, however, have to be mentioned here. In some 
species of the genus Lycopodium, for example Lycopodium clavatum 
and Lycopodium inundatum, plaglotropous creeping shoot-axes are found, 
which show indeed, so far as the size of the leaf is concerned, no dorsiven- 
trality but do so in the arrangement of the parts of their vascular bundle- 
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system and in their cortex ^, whilst the orthotropous shoots of Lycopodium 
Selago are radially constructed in these respects. Anisophylly appears 
on the other hand in the cycle of affinity of Lycopodium complanatuth 
{L. complanatum, L, alpiaum). In Lycopodium complanatum the plant 
possesses a subterranean chief axis from which lateral shoots of limited 
growth pass out into the light It is not superfluous to remark regarding 
these Pteridophyta that the subter- 
ranean parts have no chlorophyll. The 
aerial shoots, especially the branches of 
higher order, are strongly flattened, 
markedly dorsiventral and anisophyl- 
lous (Fig. 55). There are four rows of 
leaves, an upper, two lateral,and one on 
the under side ; on stronger branches 
there are more. The lateral leaves, 
which along with their leaf-cushions 
(the portions of the leaf-bases ' conaes- 
cent' with the shoot-axis) do almost all 
the work of assimilation, are not only 
lai^er than the upper and under leaves, 
but kave also a different form ; they 
are flat in their apical part like the 
leaves of the two other rows but in their basal part they are keel-like 
(^<g- 5*^1 ')) in other words their configuration shows an approach 
to the form of leaves met with in Fissidens. The keel which is con- 
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tinued downwards into the leaf-cushion is much richer in chlorophyll 
upon its upper side than upon its under side, and the whole conflguration 

' See Hegelnulcr in BoUn. Zeiliug, 187), p. 776 : — The coilei is developed upon the illuDUOatcd 
tide Into convex libi detcendiog from the intertioiu of the leave*, that it to saj, leaf-cnihioni ace 
picKDt, whilst on the ibad«d ^e these ribs are wutting, that is to say, there aie no leaf-cnshioai. 
The ftrongly dor^ventral shoots of Lycopodium complanatnm thaw the same featores ia a greater 
d^ree (see the text]. The ipedes of Lycopodium furnish instnictive illustiatioat of the different 
degrees in which allied forms may react to external stimiJi which mflnence conliguratioD ; wtiat 
1 lelate Id the text of my investigation of the case of Lycopodium complanatom affords excellent 
proof of this reaction. 
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of the lateral leaves evidently fits them to serve most efficiently as flat 
leaf-like oi^ans of assimilation, without torsion being necessary. The upper 
and the under leaves are also difTerent from one another. The under ones 
are smaller, pale, without a prominent leaf-cushion, and take no part in 
assimilation ; the upper leaves are rich in chlorophyll and have a leaf- 
cushion, and this cushion adds to the assimilating surface although not 
to any very great extent. The difference in the formation of the leaves 
is not yet visible in the vegetative point although the dissimilarity 
between the upper and the under leaves may appear very early 
(Fig. 56, I). 

The subterranean shoots are very different in configuration from these 
assimilating shoots. They are radial with spiral phyllotaxy, nearly cylin- 
dric in transverse section, bear leaves which are all constructed alike, 
and have a system of vascular bundles which is radial, whilst that of the 
dorsiventral shoots is bilaterally symmetric (see Fig. 56, a). The 
branchii^ of the subterranean shoots, too, does not take place in one 
plane, and thus differs from that in the aerial shoots. Between the two 
forms of shoots there are all intermediate stages. The shoots which raise 
themselves above the ground only gradually attain dorsiventrality and 
anisophylly. Primarily they are radial with leaves in many rows ; then they 
flatten upon the side turned towards the light but remain convex upon 
the shaded side, and the leaves upon the flanks now take on the keel-like 
form. The branching then proceeds in one plane, and this shows that 
dorsiventrality is become impressed upon that shoot Upon the upper 
parts of the branches thus formed there arise the shoots of higher order 
described above, which are strongly dorsiventral and have the characteristic 
arrangement of leaves of this form. My researches have shown that the 
dorsiventrality as well as the anisophylly is here conditioned by light. 
In this history we observe then the gradual engrafting of both features, 
and that shoots of a higher order react more strongly in response to the 
external determining factor than do those which spring as lateral branches 
directly from the rhizome ; at the same time it is of extreme interest to 
see how within one cycle of afHnity, that namely of the Lycopodieae, 
the problem of making a shoot with four rows of leaves into a pli^o- 
tropous dorsiventral anisophyllous one is solved in different ways. This 
is accomplished in Selaginelleae by quite other means. In Lycopodium 
complanatum the four-rowed phyllotaxy arises by reduction ; whether 
such a process takes place in the Selaginelleae we leave undecided, as we 
have here only to do with observed relationships ; at any rate the reduction 
in the Selaginelleae with four rows of leaves must have taken place only 
in the course of phylogeny, not in the ontogeny. The differences in the 
point which is reached by the same path show us again that in all 
adaptations we must consider not only the influence of the environment, 
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but also and particularly the manner in which the plant on account of 
its material nature responds to this. 

The different species of Lycopodium furnish also an illustration of 
the varying sensitiveness to the influence of external factors existing in 
■one genus. The plagiotropous shoots of Lycopodium annotinum and 
others are only feebly dorstventral in respect of the development of their 
cortex and vascular system. In Lycopodium alpinum the dorsiventrality 
increases and approaches nearly to that of Lycopodium complanatum ; 
the leaf-cushions upon the illuminated side are in this species more 
developed than they are upon the shaded side (see Fig. 57), and the 




Fro. 57. LjconodioiD alpimm. A Kria oT Iraiwicrse sectkni* Ihroogh a ibocM at differeni brlEht^ i bdng the 
hiiChnt, 4 l-eini ihr lowoL L i}k ilJnmiuleU iMe li tunied npwaids, StiK AaAfd ude ii tamed doimvrarili. In 
3, 5t And 4, Ihe ponioA of Ihe Icaf-cuflhion whicb la richcit in chlorophyll \9 indicated by shadings 

leaf-cushions of the lateral leaves are strongly flattened and dorsiventral ; 
but the lateral leaves themselves are not so altered as they are in 
Lycopodium complanatum. They are usually flat and experience a kind 
of torsion only in their basal portion where it passes into the leaf- 
cushion, and here they also become feebly keel-like (see Fig. 57) ; 
the leaves on the shaded side are more strongly developed than in 
Lycopodium complanatum. The leaves which are found upon the under 
side of the feebly dorsiventral creeping shoots of Lycopodium inundatum 
are also smaller than the others and often have no chlorophyll. 

Selaginella. In the extensive genus Selaginella ' we find both 
isophyllous and anisophyllous species. The latter, which are the most 
numerous, possess four rows of leaves, and the leaves of the two rows 
whicb are turned to the light are smaller than those on the under side 
of the stem, but there is one species which according to external circum- 
stances may be cither isophyllous or anisophyllous. This is Selaginella 
sanguinolenta which I have carefully investigated, led thereto by a remark 
of Spring in his Monograph of the Lycopodiaceae. 

This species which usually lives on stony spots' and, as we may 
conclude from its anatomy, in places which are, at least sometimes, dry, 
possesses erect shoots with four rows of adpressed thick leaves which are 



' Bftlcer, Handbook of the Fem-alliet, enimkemtes 334 tped«i of which dght are isoph;lIon«. 

* The iiophyllcnii speciet of Seli^^inelbi ntnally grow on diyer and brighter spots than the 
uiUophjlloai. I at least come to tbU condnsion from tay obierrMion of S. spiiiiJou and S. rapes- 
till ; the adaptation to periodical dijvas up of (pecle* like S. lepidophjlla amongst anisophylloiu 
fonni lia Mcondai? phenomenon. 
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all oif equal size and are inserted transversely to the long axis of the 
shoot {Fig. 58). In addition to these shoots there are others exhibiting 
anisophylly although not in so high a degree as it appears in other species 
of Selaginella, The leaves of the 
upper side of these shoots are- 
smaller than are the lateral leaves 
(Fig. 59}. and they have an oblique 
insertion which places them in 
a favourable position to incidence 
of light without their overlapping 
one another to any considerable 
extent. Shoots possessing such 
leaves grow in shaded and moist 
situations, and the leaves are 
larger than they are in the 
isophyllous shoots as the habitat 
would lead us to expect. They 
have become plagiotropous and slightly dorsiventral under the influence 
of feeble unilateral illumination. 

The dorsiventral structure which in this species is a direct consequence 
of external factors is in the other species of Selaginella, so far as we know, 
inherited, and is independent of external factors. In many species, for 
example Selaginella caulescens, the 
shoots are at tirst orthotropous and 
completely isophyllous, but subse- 
quently become plagiotropous and 
anisophyllous ; whilst in others the 
anisophylly appears from the beginning. 
The lateral leaves turn their morpho- 
logically upper surface to the light, those 
which stand upon the upper side have 
their morphologically under surface 
directed to the light. As a consequence 
of this the four rows of leaves are 
characteristically placed so that they 
do not intersect at right angles (Fig. 60}. 
This happens in other anisophyllous 
plants, as we shall see, and it is an 
arrangement by which the leaves which 
are chiefly concerned in assimilation are brought into a favourable horizontal 
direction. The dorsiventrality is expressed in the vegetative point, for 
its shaded side is flattened and its outline on cross-section is not circular, 
but elliptic. In many species of Selaginella a^mmetry of single leaves 
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appears, and this is also a feature widely spread amongst dorsiventrat 
shoots (see Fig. 61). Whilst then in Lycopodium complanatuin two 
opposite leaf-rows of the four share in the constitution of the assimilating 
surface, in Selaginella two leaf-rows adjacent to one another are devoted 
to this purpose ; in the former a striking change oiform, almost amounting 
to abortion in the leaves of the row upon the shaded side, takes place, 
in the latter the large leaves are displaced towards the illuminated side 
whilst they are still in the condition of primordia at the vegetative point, 
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and the two rows of smaller leaves adpressed to the shoot-axis take also 
a part in the assimilation. 

From what has been said, namely — 

1. In Selaginella sanguinolenta alone of its genus anisophylly is 

not constant but appears under the influence of external factors ; 

2. In many robust species of Selaginella the shoots are still isophyl- 

lous in their lower part ; 
and further — 

3. In etiolated shoots of Selaginella helvetica, as I have recently 

observed, anisophylly has not entirely disappeared but is only 

retarded ' ; 
we may learn that in the ' habitually ' anisophyllous species of Sela^nella 
we have a phenomenon purely of adaptation brought about by light ; 
the effect of the adaptation is however already visible in the relationships 
of configuration at the vegetative point We have also seen examples of 
this in the lateral shoots (see p^^ 95). 

D. SPERMAPHYTA*. 
Anisophylly occurs in diATerent degrees in the same cycles of affinity, 
and even in the same genus amongst higher plants, just as it does amongst 

' See tiM Hofindsler, Alleemeine Morpholoeie, p. 6iti. 

' S«e, ia addlUoD to the litenttnre died on page loo, Wiemei, Stodiu uber die AniiopbxUie 
tropUcbci Gewicbw, in SiUiugsber. d. Wieoer Atad. d, WitteDsch., cUI. Al)t. i (1894) ; Haliier, 
Neae nnd bemetkemwerte PBanien am dem makiltch-pipaulKhai InKlroeer, in Annalet du J>rd. 
Bot. de BshcDioiZi xiU. p. 179. 
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lower forms. The leaves of one side, the upper, may be distinguished 
only by their smaller size from those of the other side, the under, but 
in extreme cases of anisophylly which are met with in many Urticaceae 
for instance, Elatostemma, Pellionia, and others, there is not only the 
difference in size but also a difference in structure and in function between 
the leaves of the two sides. We may distinguish, although not sharply, 
two cases — in the one, only the lateral shoots of radial isophyllous chief 
shoots are anisophyllous, and we may designate this lateral anisophylly ; 
in the other, the whole shoot-system is anisophyllous and this may be 
called habitual anisophylly. 

a. LATERAL ANISOPHYLLY. 

This is seen in most striking form upon the lateral branches of 
trees and shrubs with lai^ decussating leaves, for example, species of 
Aesculus, Sambucus nigra, Acer campestre, A. platanoides, A. pseudo* 
platanus and other species of Acer, species of Fraxinus, Staphylea pinnata; 
it occurs also in Catalpa syringaefolia which has three-leaved whorls. 
The differences are less striking where the phyllotaxy is spiral, as for 
example in Quercus referred to above (pj^e 93), and in Abies which 
will be mentioned below (page 250). 

This anisophylly is not however limited to trees and shrubs but is 
found in herbaceous plants, for example in Urtica, species of Scrophu- 
laria, and others ; tropical plants in particular furnish a large number of 
examples. It is commonly absent from those of our shrubs which, as has 
been mentioned above, have the leaves of their lateral shoots displaced 
by torsion into one plane, and if it does occur upon them it is only in 
the last leaves of an annual shoot which retain their primary position. 

We find not infrequently in species of ash and maple that the 
upper leaf of the pair next to the terminal bud is developed as a bud- 
scale, whilst the under one of the pair is a foliage-leaf, and this shows 
that the formation of leaves upon the under side is furthered. In plants 
with decussating leaves in which the leaf-pairs are not brought into one 
plane by internodal torsion the leaves either remain in their normal 
position, that is to say, two rows of leaves are lateral, one row is above, 
and one row is below, or a torsion takes place by which the four rows 
of leaves are brought into a diagonal position. In the first instance, 
which is the common one in lateral anisophylly, the opposite leaves in 
each leaf-pair of the lateral rows are of equal size j in the second case, 
which always happens in habitual anisophylly, the leaves of the two 
rows towards the upper side are smaller than those of the two rows 
towards the under side. In lateral anisophylly however a torsion may 
also take place, as for example in the horse-chestnut. The larger leaves 
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have larger axillary shoots than the smaller ones. The advantage of 
the whole arrangement is evident — the stronger development of the 
leaves of the under side brings the assimilating leaf-surface more to 
the periphery of the crown of the tree where the illumination is more 
favourable". 

b. HABITUAL ANISOPHYLLY. 

The cases to be mentioned here, and only a few can be referred to, 
link on to that of Selagiaella described above (p. 105). 

I. Urticaceae*. Fig. 62 is a representation of a portion of a 
shoot of Pellionia Daveauana, and a number of species of Elatostemma 



if each \cmi hod i> 

exhibit features of a like kind- The shoot has apparently two rows 
of leaves, but there are really four rows, the leaves being in decussate 
pairs. The opposite leaves in each pair are very unequal in size and 

' See the quotalioD from Herbert Speneer 00 ptge 99. Wfesner hu termed ' the iiirtbetuice of 
growth of the onter over the Iddct member ofi lateral oijj^' exotrephy \ see his Milthellimg uber 
die Endieiniuig der Exotrophle, to Ber. der deotsch. bot. Ges. x (1893), p. 551. 

' See Weddell, Mooognphie det Urtioc^, in Arch, do Mdi^dih d'hlitoire nat ii (1856). 
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unlike in form; the upper leaves indicated by Arabic numerals in 
Fig. 63 are much smaller than the under ones, but they possess, like 
them, axillary stipules. In Elatostemma sessile the upper leaves are 
more reduced (see Fig. 64) ; there is no longer found here the differentia- 
tion which results in the formation of an axillary stipule to the leaf, and 
the upper leaf itself may be readily taken for an axillary stipule; the 
under leaves are on the other hand constructed as foliage-leaves, each 
of which has an axillary stipule serving as a membranous protection to 
the bud. Fig. 64 represents a cross-section of the bud; the foliage- 
leaves are indicated by Roman numerals, the small scale-leaves opposite 
to them by letters ; leaf /is 
not indicated, its axillary 
stipule,^/!, is alone represented 
in the figure. Opposite to 
leaf / stands the scale-leaf 
a which takes no share in 
assimilation, and only serves 
as a protective ot^an'. In 
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FiC. 64- BlKtMtannia emllt TmuveiBF «Hiian « ■ bod. 
ir-lV the IbllaigF-letna (roliife-lHir / u onl)* indkaUd b; the 
uilkiy stjpulc cyi); s. 4^ c; arc ihc opptxite Icava t( the pain 
In vhich I, It, ■nd /// bclDsg and are rtdnecd to aula, and 
have no aullarr ftipnle. 



many species of Elatostemma these rudimentary leaves are said to 
be entirely suppressed and then a leaf-position would be found, quite 
like that which is seen in Ulmus. The several species of Elato- 
stemma appear to differ from one another in their whole construction. 
I observed one species common at Buitenzoi^, — I did not identify it, — 
which was plagiotropoua and anisophyllous even on the chief shoot of 
the seedling ; others f^ain I noted possessing a creeping stem from 



■ Weddell r^uded this letf at ■ nipute. Thb U an error. It ii, althongb dipole-like, ■ laf 
which liu Ixen armted at an earlfttage of devdopmenl aod has no leaf'lamina. At an earl; period 
it liecomct covered with hairs like the piimordla of tlie large leavet, and thii ii a cfaaiaclet which the 
itipnlci da not ponesi. 
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which plagiotropous shoots arise with leaves which are equal in size so 
long as they are in the aoil. There are therefore differences like those 
we find in Selaginella. In Elatostemma sessile, etiolated shoots also 
show antsophylly. It is quite clear that in all these cases the anisophylly 
cannot be directly caused by 
external factors. Vegetative 
shoots arise only in the axils 
of the larger leaves, and as 
these leaves are arranged in 
two apparent rows on the 
mature shoots, a flat dorsi* 
ventral branching system is 
developed like that of most 
species of Selaginella, with 
which plants Elatostemma has 
also tncommon the asymmetry 
of the leaves. It is easy to 
And amongst the Urticaceae 
examples of less marked 
antsophylly which of course 
indicate a less degree of bio- 
logical importance, but I prefer 
to cite some more examples 
from other cycles of affinity. 
2. Melastomaceae. The 
genus Centradenia includes 
species possessing varying 
degrees of anisophylly. The 
differences in the leaves are 
extremely well marked in 
Centradenia inaequilateralts 
whose sickle-like leaves are 
conspicuous on the plagio- 
tropousshoot-system (Fig-65). 
The construction of the leaf- 
shoot evidently points to a 
shaded habitat for the plant 
in which it receives the rays 
of light at a right angle. 
Centradenia floribunda shows the anisophylly to a less extent, especially on 
the orthotropous shoots ; the larger leaf here has a tei^h of 6 cm. and 
a breadth of 1-4 cm., whilst the smaller has a length of 5 cm. and a 
breadth of i-i cm. The sickle-like curvature of the leaf is only slightly 
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indicated in this species. The plant does not form a flat branch-system 
because the smaller leaves produce axillary shoots ; this is the case at 
least in plants cultivated in plant-houses, but it is possible that in the 
shade of woods of the natural habitat the plagiotropy and aniaophylly 
may be more marked \ In any case these characters are not so fixed 
here as they are in C. inaequilateralis. 

3. Acanthaceae. I take the genus Goldfussia as an example, and 
Fig. 66 is a diagram of the positions in Goldfussia glomerata. The 
leaves are in this species decussate, but the leaf-pairs are subsequently 
displaced so that they do not cross at right angles ; the divergence 
between the larger leaves becomes greater than 90° and they appear 
displaced to the sides, whilst the divergence of the smaller leaves becomes 
less than 90°. The axillary buds are shown in transverse section in the 
diagram. Each of them begins with two lateral leaves of which one is 







commonly smaller than the other, and they are followed by a second leaf* 
pair in which the leaf next the mother-axis is the smaller. This position 
is of importance, aa I have elsewhere pointed out, because it shows that 
the anisophylly does not stand, as was formerly supposed, in direct 
causal relationship to gravity. It is true that in the first pair of leaves 
the leaf which is towards the inner side, when one regards the chief 
shoot as being inclined or horizontal, is the lai^er, but in the following 
pair of leaves, in which the disposition in relation to the mother-shoot 
is the critical one, this is not the case, but the lai^er leaf is always 
that which is on the side of the bract and away from the mother-shoot, 
no matter wh^er the bud lies towards the upper side or towards 

' The difleteacM are often somewhat greater tbaii I hsve stated and theywouldaeem to be variable. 
In dried Epecimeiis ia the herbarium I bare found the amall leajes onlj I-i cm. long and large ones 
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the under side'. At a subsequent period the leaf-rows come by torsion 
to occupy a diagonal position. Species of Strobilanthus supply other 
examples of anisophylly in this family. 

4. Gesneriaceaa In this family Columnea shows anisophylly feebly 
in C. Schiedeana, veiy strongly in C. Kalbreyeri and C. purpurata. It 
is probable that the two rows of small leaves upon the upper side are 
suppressed in many Gesneriacae, for example in Klugia, Rhynchc^lossum, 
and othefs. As a matter of fact I frequently found upon the upper side 
of the shoot in Klugia a leaf, usually smaller than the lateral leaves, which 
was evidently a vestige of the upper leaves. 

Anisophylly may also appear on sympodial shoot-systems, which, 
growing plagiotropously, behave like monopodia! shoots. One of the 
best examples of this is supplied by the flowering plagiotropous shoots 
of Atropa Belladonna, in which the leaves upon the upper side are much 
smaller than those upon the flanks, whilst the orthotropous chief shoot 
is isophyllous. The construction of this shoot conforms entirely with that 
of Selaginella, Elatostemma, and others, although the mode in which it 
comes about is different 

Reviewing the long series of examples of anisophylly to which we 
have referred above, we are led to the following conclusions: — 

1. Anisophylly appears in diflerent degrees amongst the higher 
plants and amongst the lower plants, and often in diflerent fashion in 
one genus. 

. 2. It generally occurs only in plagiotropous shoots, and in the more 
sharply developed cases appears as an adaptive character which stands 
in relation to the provision of a surface of assimilation in one plane, or to 
the projection of the surface of assimilation to the periphery of the 
crown of a tree ; and the leaves which from their position are less suitable 
for the formation of this surface show a tendency to reduction and may 
finally entirely abort. This reduction may be caused directly through 
the position of these leaves especially in relation to light, but it is in 
the highest degree probable that relationships of correlation also have an 
important share in bringing it about. It is sometimes the leaves upon 
the illuminated side, sometimes those upon the shaded side which are 
reduced, whilst in Lycopodium complanatum the leaves on both of these 
sides are reduced together. The strong development of the lateral leaves 
may have to do with the arrest of the others. 

' I bave obwTV«d the same positions In the lint leaf-pain of sxillaiy shoots in GoIdTusda Itophjila, 
although thtM have snbceqtteotly leaf-piin with leaves of equal site. The difference in >iie of the 
leaves of the median pair may be eipUined biologically by the feebler illamination to which the 
leaf next the mother-azia is exposed. This leaf in one instance was 6-^ cm, long whilst the opposite 
member of the pair wu ii-s cm. ; in this example the upper leaf of the first pair was also smaller 
than thetmderone. The third leaf-pair lying in the vertical plane also showed, but in a leasdegree, 
similar featnret. 
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5. I do not mean to say that anisophylly is always directly caused 
by external factors. It is true that in some cases light and the position 
to the horizontal produce it, as I shall explain more in detail presently, 
but in many cases there is no direct relationship to external factors. 
Elatostemma and Goldfussia glomerata show anisophylly of shoots in 
their etiolated condition and in every position, although in shoots of 
G. glomerata growing erect it is less in amount ; and in the anisophylloua 
shoots of Aesculus and others the anisophylly is already induced in the 
bud and is not brought about in the course of its unfolding. 

The formation of organs upon lateral shoots can also be influenced, we 
must note, by the relationships of these to their mother-shoot, relation- 
ships which still require explanattoa, inasmuch as the establishing of the 
relationships in space naturally does not give us any explanation of how 
they have come about. I have already referred, when speaking of the 
Thallophytes on page 89, to facts bearing on this subject, for example, 
that in Antithamnion Plumula the short shoots upon the side of a long 
shoot turned towards another long shoot remain smaller than those 
upon the opposite side. 



RELATIONSHIPS OF SYMMETRY OF LEAVES. 

Leaves are in the great majority of cases dorsiventral. But they 
may also be bilateral and radial for example in Iris and Juncus, as has 
been already pointed out. A consideration of these cases belongs to 
the special morphology of Spermaphyta, here I have only to mention 
that a radial construction of the leaves, or one approaching radial, may 
be brought about by late phenomena of growth if there is produced 
a leaf-surface nearly equally developed in all directions and placed at 
right angles to the leaf-stalk: This may happen in two ways — either 
through change of position of the parts of a compound leaf, as, for 
example, in Marsilia, where the four pinnules are of nearly equal size 
and radiate from one point ; or by the formation of a peltate leaf in 
which the leaf-stalk is joined to the under side of the leaf-lamina instead 
of being directly continued into it, as, for example, in Nelumbium and 
some other dicotyledonous plants. In the latter case the leaves are solitary 
and the lamina is at right angles to the orthotropous stalk. The relation- 
ships to the shoot-axis disappear in a leaf of this kind ; it is to a certain 
extent an independent orthotropous and radial structure. Thus we 
find in Cotyledon Umbilicus ^, the long-stalked leaves of the rosette are 

' See Herbert Spencer, Principlet of Biology, ii. 
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alone peltate, and in proportion as the shoot-axis elongates in preparation 
for the formation of an inflorescence the leaves become shorter-stalked, . 
the peltate form disappears, and the ordinaiy form of leaf, with a lamina 
continued out of the stalk, is developed ^. The lamina of leaves of this 
kind is usually so constructed that its median plane divides it into two 
nearly equal sides. In orthotropous shoots this median plane which 
falls in the midrib and stands at right angles to the surface of the leaf 
is one vertical to the horizon. The symmetry of the sides of the leaf 
is however in reality only approximate. 

Neither in the configuration of the outline nor in the arrangement 
of the venation of the leaf is complete symmetry anywhere met with. 
The development of the leaf of a fern or of a moss, for example, shows 
from the outset an unequal construction of the two sides of the leaf^. 
Similarly in the leaf of a dicotyledonous plant with feathered venation, the 
corresponding nerves on the two sides of the leaf are only seldom opposite 
one another. Apart from this general absence of complete symmetry 
there are some cases which require special notice, in which the asymmetry 
of the leaf is extremely marked, and is a constant character of the plants 
in question^. Asymmetry ocairs most abundantly in foliage-leaves, and 
in them can almost always be brought into connexion with their biological 
relationships and especially with their fositwn, using this word in the 
widest sense ; but asymmetry is frequent also in cotyledons, prophylls, 
and bracts. In some plants the cotyledons only are asymmetric, the 
other leaves are not so, for instance in species of Geranium and Poly- 
gonum ; whilst in others only the foliage-leaves and not the cotyledons 
show asymmetry. The following are some examples : — 

I. Cotyledons. 

Examples of asymmetry in these are found in Geranium pratense and 
other species, Erodium, Lupinus, Astragalus, Cicer, Tetragonolobus, 
Desmodium gyrans, Polygonum Fagopyrum, and others. We may 
acquiesce with Lubbock* in regarding the inequality in the sides of 
the cotyledonary leaves as a consequence of their position in the seed 

' Quite other reUtionships obtain in the shorter- it«lted peltate leavei of some eplphjticHjnneno- 
ph)'llaceBe. For ui xccQaat of thcie see the pages apoD the configuivtion of ibe leaves of fenit in 
Port II of this book. 

■ See what is lald on this subject in Patt II of this boob. 

' See the account by Wydler, Uber asjrmmeliUche Blatter nnd ihre Beriehnng nir Symnielrie der 
PAuiieD, in Flora, 1857, p. aog ; Herbert Spcrcer, Principles of Biology, ii. chap, li. ; Wiesnet, 
Untennchungen Uber den Eiuflnxs der Lage lof die Gestalc dei Pflanienorgane : I. Die Anlaomorpbie 
der Pflanze, in Sitnmgiber. d. Alcad. Wiener, 1893, and other commnnicatloni of the anthor died 
there. 

* Lnbbock, A contribniion to onr knowledge of aeedlingi, vol. I. p. 34. L<Hidon, iS9>. 
I 2 
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and of the configuration of the seed ; it is not a phenomenon of 
adaptation. In Fig. 67 we have a repre- 
sentation of a cross-section of a seed of 
Geranium pratense. The two cotyledons are 
so folded that the smaller side of one is 
invested by the larger side of the other, 
and the arrest of the one side of each 
cotyledon is evidently caused by its having 
less room available than the other'. More 
will be said about this in the section dealing 
with the development of seeds. 

a. Foliage Leaves. 
We have to consider here both the asymmetry of the entire leaf and 
the asymmetry of lateral pinnules. 

a. ASYMMETRY OF ENTIRE LEAVES. 

To this category belong, in the first place, the leaves of a number 
of plagiotropous shoots, for example those of many grasses, of Colum- 
nea Schiedeana and C. Kalbreyeri, of the juvenile form of Ficus 
stipularis, of the Urticaceae mentioned on page 109 (see particularly 
Fig. 6a, representing PelHonia Daveauana), and of Centradenia ; also 
the leaves of a series of shoots which are not pl^otropous, for example 
the pendant sickle-like leaves of Eucalyptus globulus, and the leaves 
of Rochea falcata ', which differ from most others in that the like-formed 
sides of the leaves in each pair fall upon opposite sides of the median 
of the pair (Fig. 68)— in the terminolt^y of Wydler the leaves are ' anti- 
tropic ' — whereas the similar sides of the leaves in a pair, whether they 
be the small or the large, usually fall upon the same side. 

We cannot doubt that asymmetry of the leaves chiefly appears when 
'their parts are unsymmetrically related to the environment'.' The 
median plane of such leaves is usually oblique to the horizon — to use 
Wiesner's terminolt^y they are ' klinctropic ' — and the asymmetry stands 
in connexion with the obliquity of this plane. It is not easy however to 
determine the factors which condition this, and I must refer to a few 
examples which may give us a starting-point for the solution of the 
question. 

' The usjmmetry ia the learei of laxay ipeciei of Mma may be eipluned in the wine way. 

* The leaf-pun uf Rochea falcata cross each other at an oblique angle, and this is seen in even 
higher d^Tce In Mesembtyanthemani. The biological Eignilicaiice of these reUtioothips of con- 
figuration in Kochea is still unknown. 

' Herbert Spenof, Prineiple* of Biology, ii. p. 143. 
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I have already pointed out that in some Commelinaceae the chief 
shoot ia radial, the lateral shoots are dorstventral. In Callisia delicatuta 
the radial chief shoots have a | phyllotaxy and symmetric leaves, the 
lateral shoots have alternating asymmetric leaves. The leaves of the 
plagiotropous twigs of the lime are with few exceptions more or less 
asymmetric, but in cnttings placed erect in the soil Herbert Spencer 
found a considerable percentage of the leaves quite symmetric. In the 
elm and the beech the proportion of asymmetry in the leaves varies, but 
radial shoots of seedlings have always symmetric leaves. On the 
plagiotropous shoots the leaf which stands at the end of the shoot always 
has its median plane at right angles to the horizontal, and is not infre- 
quently almost symmetric \ inasmuch as both sides of the lamina extend 
nearly equally far down the petiole, whilst in the asymmetric leaves the 
lower side (directed to the base of the shoot) extends further down the 
petiole than does the higher. 

The asymmetry is then in these 
cases not strongly inherited, and can 
be changed by external influences. 
I do not doubt that it exists in all 
leaves primarily in a small degree, and 
is increased in many cases through 
external influences of which light and 
not gravity is the chief. The following 
instance, which I mention here al- 
though it rightly belongs to another 
section of this book, may be taken as an 
illustration of how, in many cases, light 
can influence directly the form of a leaf. 

In Trichomanes Hildebrandti * the leaves stand apparently in one 
line upon the back of the rhizome which creeps on the surface of the 
stems of trees ; they are sessile and peltate, and their under sides bear 
hair-roots by which they cling closely to the substratum. Wherever 
one leaf is overlapped by another its growth soon ceases, and the further 
development of the overlapping leaf is at the points of overlap retarded, 
and in this way irregularities in the development arise. Observation 
of the living plants can alone determine with certainty the influential 
factors here, but it is fair to assume that in the overlapped leaf shading 
arrests the growth of the leaf. Whether the arrest of growth in the over- 
lapping leaf is to be ascribed, as Glesenhagen has tt, to the fact of its 

' See Wifiaer in the papen cited Id tb« note on p. 115. Wiesn«r, fonnding on > remiik of 
Hofmdster, usnmeB tlut th« iymmetric leaf at Ihe end of the shoot hu triieD from an aiymmetiic 
primoTdiDm, bat in the absence of developmenlnl proof I donbt tbis. 

* See Glesenh«|!en in Flont, 1890, p. 450. 
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being shut off from the substratum, must remain for the present undecided. 
The peltate form of the leaf allows of the substratum all round being used, 
and protects the stem and its buds. 

Reverting to the asymmetric leaves' we have to remark as follows 
regarding the disposition of the sides of the leaf: — 

The disposition of the sides of the leaf is not always the same in the 
species of one genus. In the case of a climbing shoot with two rows 
of leaves and the leaf-laminae all in one plane, as for example in 
Pellionia (Fig, 62), the large sides in one plant may be turned to 
the apex of the shoot, in another they may be turned away from 
it. The genus Begonia has been somewhat carefully examined, and 
I shall discuss its whole relationships of growth in a few examples. 




uillary shoot, 



ibnve W. In Ironl of each le^ htc two uiputa mn 
rfau-vkw. In thr uil of the wcoai) ■«■(, ippaRul]' 



Of course I can only deal with the more general dispositions, for the 
configuration and the biological relationships of the species of Begonia 
are manifold. 

The genus is distinguished by producii^ exclusively dorsiventral 
shoots in the vegetative region, and this dorsiventrality expresses itself 
in the form of the leaves and of the stipules, and also in many species 
in the position of the leaves and lateral shoots. All species of Begonia 
have a distichous phyllotaxy and more or less asymmetric leaves, but 
there are many variations. If we look from the front at a shoot 
of a B^onia which has grown obliquely, placii^ it in a horizontal position 
so that its under side is accurately below, and its upper side is directed 



' I may remark here that it doei not foUov that light is the sole eicitiag factor in asymmetry of 
leaves be^ose the phcnomeaa stand in relation to light; i*bat I have said above regarding cotyledoiu 
shows that various enlemal factors may induce asyrumctry. 
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accurately upwards, we shall find upon consideration of the disposition 
of the unequal sides of the leaves that there are two cases ' : — 

1. In thin-stemmed species, as for example Begonia scandens, B. 
maculata, B. incarnata (Fig. 70), the larger sides of the leaves are 
directed upwards as in PelHonia, and of the two stipules, which are of 
unequal size, that which stands upon the illuminated side where it is 
overlapped is the larger, whilst that upon the shaded side is the smaller. 

a. In other species, especially thick-stemmed ones like B. manicata 
and B. Rex, the smaller sides of the leaves are directed upwards and 
we have the converse of the former case; but in the process of unfolding 
of the bud a turning takes place by which the leaf-apices, and therefore 
the smaller sides of the leaves, come to look downwards. In the erect or 
obliquely ascending species the leaves stand in two rows with a divergence 
of about 1 80°, the lateral buds being in the axils of the leaves, but in 
creeping stems the two rows of leaves approach one another upon the' 
upper side, as is shown in the diagram in Fig. 69, and the lateral 
buds then stand upon the flanks, and there each of them appears in the 
axil of one of the stipules — an arrangement the advantage of which is 
evident, and which is repeated in many dorsiventral shoots. 

The disposition of the plane of symmetry of the lateral shoots to 
that of the chief axis varies. In many cases it falls at right angles to it, 
and this which predominates in the thin-stemmed species appears to me to 
be the ' typical ' case ; in other species the planes of symmetry intersect at 
a less angle or may indeed coincide ^. 

With regard to the biological significance of the oblique construction 
of the leaves in Begonia, we may say in general with Herbert Spencer' 
that that side of the leaf is the smaller which is shaded, and that the 
obliquity of the leaf is occasioned by its fitting itself to utilize the space 
at its disp)osal ; this however does not explain tcleol{^ically the difierence 
in size of the stipules ; there is indeed accompanying the plagiotropous 
growth of most species (some of which have again become orthotropous) 
an inequality in the formation of the sides of the leaves which in many, but 
not in all cases, appears to have a definite aim. 

Species of Begonia which have erect shoots possess, so far as my 
observation goes, a bushy richly-branched habit. On examining a shoot 
from above (see Fig. 70) we observe that the horizontal leaf-surfaces 



' As Ihe resalt of investigatinn of s nuiDber of species I CM coolirni what Sachs sayi in his text- 
book, p. 309, r^uding the relationshipa. Hoftneistei's account is eironeoiu in more than odc point. 

' See Koldemp Roacnvinge, 1. c. on p. 70, Sachs and Eichler differ from Rosenvinge and do not 
themselves agne. Sachs makes the angle o[ inteisection in thick-stemmed apecies an acnle tutgle, 
Eichler in his diagram figures it as obtuse. According to Kosenvinge Ihc plane of Bymmetiy of 
the lateral buds of B. hydrocotyli folia has the position as^gned (o it by Sachs, bnt m B. Kea il is 
vertical from (he beginning (see Kig. 69). 

' Herbert Spencer, Principles of Biology, ii. p. 144 
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are chiefly disposed to one side which we may call the outer side; the 
leaf-apices do not stand opposite the points of insertion of the leaves, as is 
usual in shoots with distichous leaves, but the leaves are twisted on them- 
. selves through as much as 90°, The dorsiventral character appears then 
in the erect forms, in that each shoot has an outer side with much leaf- 
surface, and an inner side with little leaf-surface (the latter is that turned 
upwards in Fig. 70). As now tlie individual shoots turn their inner sides 
to one another, there is developed a shoot-system in which the leafage 
is directed outwards, whilst at the same time the individual leaves are 
so placed that the shaded side is less developed than the unshaded. 
I regard this as an instance of ' exotrophy.' 

It may be stated as a general rule, that species of B^onia which have 
short internodes have long-stalked leaves, and the converse is also true, 
at least in the large-leaved forms. A careful investigation of the biology 
"of the different species in their native habitat would be of the greatest 
interest, because their conditions of life are so variable. Some are root- 
climbers like the ivy, for example Begonia scandens, B. fagifolia, and 
others ; others again, like B. Rex, have thick rhizomes growing on the 
soil or rocks, whilst again others have orthotropous shoots. Leaving 
aside the climbii^ forms we might compare the relationships of symmetry 
in the species possessing elongated internodes (Fig. 70) with those 
observable in compound leaves with asymmetric leaflets *, and the shoot- 
axis of B^onia would then correspond to a petiole and the single leaves 
to the leaflets. 

Asymmetric leaves are found also on orthotropous shoots in other 
plants, and it is probable that there, just as in the species of Begonia, 
we have to do with an arrangement for bringit^ the leaf-surfaces towards 
the outer side. Thus in Achimenes, one of the Gesneriaceae, which 
possesses two-membered or three-membered leaf-whorls, the asymmetry 
of the leaves is as in other species of Gesneriaceae not always, but 
occasionally, conspicuous, and the leaves have a sickle-like curvature, 
like that shown in the Begonia represented in Fig. 70. In a garden 
plant of Achimenes Haageana which I examined, the shoots developed 
from tubers stood crowded tc^etber and were anisophyllous, inasmuch as 
the leaflets turned inwards were smaller than those standing towards 
the outside, and the effect of the sickle-like curvature of the leaf-laminae 
was to bring the leaf-surfaces more towards the outside. 

Inequality in the sides of compound leaves is also met with, and 
it is brought about by the unequal development in size of the leaflets. 
Thb may go to such lengths that some of the leaflets on one side of 
the leaf may be aborted. We may flrst note that the stipules in many 

' Of tbii more will be lald below. 
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dorsiventral Leguminosae are latter upon the upper side, that of the 
inflorescence, than they are upon the under side. But the inequality 
of the leaflets is much more conspicuous in a number of species which, 
so far as I have been able to examine them in the living state, are all 
distii^ished by the possession of markedly plagiotropous prostrate shoots. 
These shoots have two rows of leaves and one side of each leaf is turned 
upwards, the other is turned downwards. The difTerences here are 
sometimes so prominent that they have found expression in systematic 
terminolt^, and we find the leaves of Indigofera diphylla (Fig. 71, //), 
of Hosackia subpinnata, and of Anthyllis tetraphylla (Fig, 71, ///), 
described as 'unilaterally pinnate.' In Indigofera diphylla only one 
pinnule is present on the upturned side. Anthyllis tetraphylla has two 
to three large leaflets upon its upturned side, and only one pinnule 
upon the side downwards 
directed. The leaves are 
inserted obliquely on the 
prostrate shoots so that 
their upper surfaces are 
directed obliquely towards 
the upper side of theshoot. 
Here we have a case of 
dorsiventrality quite like 
that of B^onia,and, as in 
that genus, the sides of the 
leavesin the plagiotropous 
shoots which are reduced 
are theones that are feebly 
illummated. Thispheno- mm c^itan.„ , .. 
menon occurs mdepen- 
dently in different genera amongst the Leguminosae. I have met with it 
specially in some Sicilian species. Hedysarum capitatum is very instructive 
(Fig. 71, /), for in it the leaves of the radial orthotropous leaf-rosette are 
symmetrical and each leaf bears right and lef^ many equal pinnules ; but 
in the prostrate plagiotropous shoots which subsequently develop, one or 
two leaflets are absent from that side of the leaf which lies next the 
soil. The same may be seen in Vicia Cracca, in which plant also the 
stipules standing upon the upper side of the shoot are larger than 
those upon the under side. Hymenocarpus also (Fig. 71, IV) has 
asymmetric leaves ; and a long series of instances might be quoted. 
The smaller side of the leaf is partially covered by the lateral shoots 
or axillary inflorescences if these be present. In Anthyllis tetraphylla 
I found that the small pinnules which have a tendency to abortion 
possess an anatomical structure different from that of the laige terminal 
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leaflet ; they are only half as thick, and they have either no evident 
palisade-cells, or only a series of quite short palisade-like cells, whilst in 
the terminal leaflet there are two rows of palisade-cells. In other words, 
their structure reminds one of that in shaded leaves, and this gives 
support to the view that the reduction or suppression is a result of the 
hinder side of the leaf occupying a position in which it receives less 
light than the fore side, chiefly because it is covered by the sides of the 
axillary shoots. 



b. ASYMMETRY AND UNEQUAL SIZE OF LEAFLETS. 

We have here to speak of two kinds of relationships — {a) firstly of 
the asymmetric conslruclioit which appears in many leaflets, and (A) 
secondly of the unequal cousiruetion of the single leaflets of a compound 
leaf which does not cause asymmetry of the whole leaf. 



a. ASYHUETKV OF LEAFLKTS. 

We frequently observe in compound leaves that the terminal 
leaflet is symmetric whilst the lateral leaflets are asymmetric. From 
the large number of examples I select the following : species of Rubus, 
species of Tetragonolobus and Phaseolus amongst Leguminosae, Juglans, 
Chelidonium, Fraxinus, Heracleum — plants it will be noted of the most 
difl!erent cycles of afl!inity. Using the term ' higher ' for that side of 
a leaflet which is directed to the point of the leaf we find that it is 
the lower side, seldom the higher, which is the larger ; see, for example, 
Cedrela amara, Caesalpinia Sappan, Tainarindus indica — plants which 
I mention here because I have them before me in a living condition. 
De Candolle' has expressly stated that in asymmetric leaflets the lower 
side is always the larger, but what I have said shows that this is not 
quite correct. Hofmeister has endeavoured to trace the asymmetry of 
lateral leaflets to a unilateral influence of gravity. He says*; 'The 
lateral leaflets of many compound leaves both pinnate and digitate show an 
evident superiority in the outline of the lower side of the lamina over 
the higher side. If such compound leaves have a terminal leaflet its 
sides are equally developed. As examples we have Pavia macrostachya, 
Aesculus Hippocastanum, Ptelea trifoliata, Staphylea trifoliata, Rosa 
pomifera and R. gallica, Sorbus Aucuparia, Rubus Idaeus and R. fruticosusi 
Pterocarya caucasica, Robinia viscosa, Cytisus Laburnum, Gleditschta 

' De Candollc, Organographie Vigetale, i. p. 346. 
' lIolmeiiiteT, Allgemeine Morphologie, p. 591. 
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horrida, Sophora japonka, Vitex Agnus-castus.' The relationships of 
position of the leaflets within the bud may be most difTeretit, and 
consequently an influence of gravity cannot exist. 'A careful investigation 
shows however that a diflerence in the size of the sides of the leaflets 
in the closed bud does not exist in all observed cases ; no marked 
constant diflference, nor indeed any dilference at all, in the breadth of 
these sides can be shown (estabh'shed in Vitex, Staphylea, Rosa, 
Pterocarya ,...). The difference ia the growth of the sides of the 
leaflets only appears whilst the unfolding of the bud is going on, and 
during this the side of the leaflets which subsequently is least developed 
is always the higher with its edge turned towards the zenith.* 




Fig. 71. Banhinia •pecies. Ajki of (he ahaot. The Iraies Pic. 7,1, ChdidiHilum maJDii. AiyninielrH: 

hiK two leafleU Mn»f;ly uymnKtric from ui early period \ al configuration of the lea|.Lob». Reduced 
the bate of each leaT aie Iwo itipiiles. about halF. 

1 have no doubt whatever that this view is altogether untenable; 
what is stated in the last sentence is not founded upon fact. I agree 
with Spencer when he says': 'How far such differences of develop- 
ment are due to the positions of the parts in the bud ; how far the 
respective spaces available for the parts when unfolded afTected them ; 
and how far the parts are rendered unlike by unlikenesses in their 
relations to light ; it is difficult to say.' The features exhibited by the 
species of Bauhinia represented in Fig. 72 permit us to assume that an 

' Herbert Spciicet, I'linciplcs of Biology, ii. p. 13CJ. 
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influence may be exerted by the lie of the leaves in the bud. Its 
leaflets are strongly asymmetric and the asymmetry appears very early, 
long before the unfolding of the bud. This is quite opposed to 
Hofmeister's statement. The higher edge of the leaf is covered and 
protected by the aborting end of the leaf, the lower edge lies free between 
the stipules, which close upon it like the shell of a mussel, and it is in 
relation to this perhaps that we have the feebler construction of the 
upper sides of the leaflets. Herbert Spencer has already shown that 
in other cases it is the smaller side which is in a favourable position 
to utilize the light inasmuch as it avoids shading. There is however 
no case known up till now in which it has been possible to hinder or 
to bring about asymmetry experimentally. 

The formation of the leaf of Chelidonium majus I shall briefly 
mention here because it is very instructive (see Fig. 73). The terminal 



PlO. 74. Mimou HtniiiivL Leaf. At the hue of Pio. 75. Pinm ulii 

FAth of the (wo chief piniiDica ire iwo 'lElpFlle*' (rvddCEc) Tht vtipqiet n of the 

pinnalnoTthe Kcond order)- Nataril uc uyonnctilc. Lehrl}- 

leaflet and the lowermost lateral leaflets are nearly symmetric and the 
latter stand out at an angle of about 45° from the midrib of the leaf. 
The higher lateral leaflets are strongly asymmetric, the lower side- 
lobe of each being strongly developed. In correspondence with this 
projection the higher side of each of the adjacent leaflets exhibits an 
indentation at the place upon which in illumination from above the 
shade of this lobe would fall. The individual leaflets are moreover not 
spread out in the plane of the terminal leaflet but make an angle 
with it ; and the lowermost leaflets by their oblique position escape 
the shadow of the higher ones. If, as in other cases, we refer this 
construction teleologically to a relationship with light, we have to admit 
that we do not know anything as yet about its origination. 

The leaf of Mimosa sensitiva, represented in Fig. 74, supplies an 
illustration of a compound leaf on which one of the leaflets of a pair 
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is symmetric whilst the other is asymmetric. The leaf is bipinnate; 
the terminal lobe is aborted and the lateral leaflets are of very unequal 
size, the lai^cr being strongly asymmetric, the smaller nearly symmetric. 
The relationships of symmetry And an easy teleological explanation 
here; if in the asymmetric leaflets the smaller side was as large as 
the larger, overlapping would take place ; the smaller and inner leaflets 
have only to All up the interval between the larger. 

We are naturally led from a consideration of plants with asymmetric 
leaflets to those in which the stipules are asymmetric. This is the case 
in many L^uminosae, for example species of Vicia, Fisum (Fig. 75), 
Orobus, and Lathynis, and also ia Rosaceae, for example in Spiraea 
Ulmaria, Agrimonia, and others. We know nothing of the factors which 
cause the asymmetry here, and can only bring it into relationship on 
the one side with the position of the stipules, and on the other with 
their function. It is usually that portion of the stipule which is turned 
azvay from the leaf, in which the stronger growth is observed, and thus 
the protection of the bud is favoured. Lathyrus Aphaca is interesting 
in this respect (see Figs. 76 and 77), inasmuch as the stipules of the 
fully-formed leaves are asymmetric whilst those of the arrested or the 
tendrillous leaves are symmetric. The unilateral increase in the con- 
figuration of the stipules will be understood in its teleol{^cal relation 
by a glance at Fig. 78, which shows a transverse section through the 
bud of Vicia Cracca. The leaves here are in two rows, as in other 
L^uminosae, and are folded from the midrib, and each leaflet is similarly 
folded. As the leaves are very hairy upon the outer side the bud is 
well protected. Above and below however there are two longitudinal 
strips which are covered by the stipules, sti-st^, and it is clear that the 
protection they afibrd to the bud will be all the better the more they 
are extended on the sides which are directed away from the leaves, because 
places occur there which are not protected by the leaves themselves. 
This unilateral growth takes place, if some observations on Lathyrus 
sativus enable us to judge, only relatively late, the stipules are primarily 
laid down as symmetric structures. When the leaf itself, as in Lathyrus 
Aphaca (Fig. 77), takes practically no share in the protection of the bud, 
the stipules must take on the whole of this duty, and we can at least 
teleolc^cally understand that asymmetry is a consequence ; and the fact 
that its development only takes place at a relatively late period gives 
support to the assumption that the asymmetry is only a secondary 
character of adaptation. 
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b. LEAFI.RTS OF UNEQUAL SIZE. 

Mimosa sensitiva supplies an example of the different dcvtlop- 
ment of the leaflets of one and the same leaf. This feature appears 
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in the leaves of plants in very different cycles of affinity, for example 
in all those which are designated as ' interruptedly pinnate,' such as 
Solanum tuberosum, species of Geum (see Fig. 8i}, Potentilla anserina. 
Spiraea Filipendula, and others. In all these plants individual leaflets 
lag behind others in their growth, and an advantageous arrangement 
for making the best use of the light is by this means arrived at, for 
the small leaflets fill the spaces between the larger ones. Configura- 
tions similar to this are observable amongst the lower plants also. 




Fta Fo. Bopliroui Harreyl. The thnrt •hooU are Fro.fli. G«in In 

■iran^nl in a pinnale inHnnpr on ihr long ■hotriij in lobe very erealiy er»B'K.-<., ^i- ■■,,^■•1 y »■■» vi 

■Dnnsive paiiB it ii allerniulj Ihe righl and lefl i>i<wL iin«jDal rie, moitly in alteinaling nnaller anil 

whicli lag»beliind in jrowih. After Cramer. larger pa iis. Hedoced. 

Fig. 80 is a representation of an alga which exhibits an 'interruptedly- 
pinnate' long shoot, inasmuch as alternately on the right and on the 
left a shoot lags behind in the development. The details of the con- 
figuratioa are probably r^ulated by correlation between the several 
parts concerned — the enlargement of some causing others to remain 
small ; in the leaves of higher plants at least there appears to be no 
definite rule as to which leaflet remains small, although in some cases 
position determines this. The leaflets which arc turned to the axis in 
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the horse-chestnut, the lupin, and many other plants, remain smaller 
than those turned away from it, and thus the leaf-surface is carried 
more to the outside; the smaller leaflets are in these cases the last 
laid down. 

Geum bulgaricum supplies an interesting case (Fig. 8i). He^e the 
leaf looks aa if it were changing from an interruptedly pinnate one to 
a simple one. The terminal leaflet is very large, and its position gives 
it the appearance of a peltate leaf. The lateral leaflets are almost 
covered by it and are correspondingly reduced ; their differences in size 
can however be always recognized. In other species of Geum the 
difference between the lateral leaflets and the terminal one is not so 
great. 



RELATIONSHIPS OF SYMMETRY OF FLOWERS AND 
INFLORESCENCES. 

Flowers. 

I have already pointed out that both radial and dorsiventral construc- 
tion is found in flowers. Flowers which are divisible by two or more 
planes of symmetry and flowers in which this is not the case occur, 
apparently without rule, upon plants with radial flowers. The former 
are only possible if the flowers be cyclic, the latter when they are acyclic, 
but this diff'erence is of no moment in a general consideration of the 
condition. The expressions 'regular' and 'irregular' are perhaps best 
avoided. In most dorsiventral flowers the plane of symmetry passes 
through the median of the bract ' ; seldomer it is transverse to this, as 
in Corydalis and in Fumaria {in which one of the two transverse petals 
is spurred), Wachendorffia thyrsiflora *, and others. The flowers of 
Fumaria and Corydalis are twisted subsequently through an angle 
of about 90* so that the spur which was originally lateral comes to 
lie in the median plane. An oblique position of the plane of symmetry 
is not infrequent in flowers which stand in cymose inflorescences, for 
example in Commelinaceae, Aesculus, and others ; it is not however the 
cymose character of the inflorescence, but the position of the flowers 
to one another which is critical here. Thus if we examine the diagram 
of an inflorescence of Commelina coelestis (Fig. 82) we observe that the 
several flowers are all indeed obliquely dorsiventral, but through this 

' Tb« tosnlled 'roediui-iygoinoiphy.' 

' See Eichler, id SitiungBber. der Gesellich. natnrfoTsch. Fienode za Berlin, 1880. 
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position the side of the flower upon w)iich the sterile stamens stand is 
turned towards the outer side of the zigzag inflorescence. There can be no 
doubt that this arrangement stands in direct relation with the pollinaition. 
The relationships of symmetry of the several flowers to one another and the 
subordination of the symmetry of the individual flower to that of the 
whole inflorescence, even in completely asymmetric flowers, are matters 
requiring consideration, although up till now they have not attracted 
attention. In Calathea the flowers are in pairs, each flower is so con- 
structed that it cannot be divided by one plane symmetrically, but the 
two flowers together form a symmetric whole'. The flowers of Valeriana 
are also quite asymmetric. 

With reference now to dorsiventral flowers, we have to distinguish 
two cases: either {1) the flowers are laid down radially and become 
dorsiventral in the course of their further development ; or (2) they are 
dorsiventral from the beginning — the dorsiventrality 
appearing at the vegetative point of the flower when 
its parts are laid down '*, as happens in Reseda and 
Leguminosae. 

1. Most dorsiventral flowers are laid down as 
radial structures and only subsequently become 
dorsiventral. The period at which the change to 
dorsiventrality takes place varies, the earliest is 
observed in cases where during the unfolding of B 

the flower-bud the position of the flower-parts is fig. sj comcwiiM coeieuh, 

^ * Diafram of an inBoreacenct The 

so altered that a dorsiventral construction appears, i^^of^h^tStl^Siff^'r^iKS^ 
and the change is the result of external influences ^. ^^1,,"',;^^* ""wh!^ t™'"'^ 
In Epilobium angustifolium and Epiphyllum trun- ^ip"'Af;°','^i^i'p7' *'''"""■ 
catum, for example, it is produced by the reaction 

to gravity, and according to Focke the curvature which the style of 
Lilium auratum and of L. lancifolium exhibits is a heliotropic pheno- 
menon. The consideration of the details of these movements belongs 
more to experimental physiology, here I will only point out that to the cate- 
gory of which I speak belong probably those plants in which radial and 
dorsiventral flowers both occur in one and the same individual, or in 
diflcrent individuals of the same species. According to H. Muller*, 
Saxtfraga stellaria, which has usually radial erect flowers, produces 



' Hofmeliter hai, ai in to muiyothei cues, not overlooked tbis; tee Allgem. Morpb. p. 581, 
Witb regsid to tbe Zingibencrae see F. MuUcr, Schiefe Symmetrie bet ZiDgiberaceeablamen, in Ber. 
der dentscb. bot. Ges. ». p. 99. 

' For details lee tbe sccount of the derelopinent of the flower in Put II of ehii book. 

* Dnfont, De riofluence de la gravitation »ur lei raouvemeDls de quelques organes floronx, in 
Arcb. d. tcienc. pbyi. et nat., pMode 3, xiv. p. 41 3 ; VScbtlng, Uber Zjgomorpbie nnd deien ITnachen, 
in Pringth. Jahib. xvii. 

* H. Miiller, Alpenblnmen, p. 535. 
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upon the same stock flowers turned to the side and in part dorsiventral 
which have smaller upper petals with smaller yellow spots. It is possible 
to Bnd in Soldanella pusilla stocks with vertically pendent flowers which 
are radial, and others with flowers inclined obliquely downwards, the 
corollas of which are somewhat more expanded on the under side '. It is 
of special interest to observe in the cases that have been quoted that the 
dorsiventrality is induced by external factors, and that these only operate 
at a late period after the opening of the flower. 

2. In the second category of flowers the dorsiventrality is brought 
about before the unfolding, and here, as Noll* was the first to show, we 
must distinguish two groups of dorsiventral flowers according to their 
physiot<^ical relationships : — 

(a) Those which Noll has termed 'essentially zygomorphous,' charac- 
terized by the fact that their disposition is always of a deBnite kind. 
In its ' normal position ' the dorsal side of the flower is turned upwards, 
its ventral side downwards, and the entrance is always directed away 
from the axis of inflorescence. The flower is thus most favourably 
placed for the visit of insectSj and if it be displaced it always recovers 
its normal position by definite movements. Such flowers react then to 
changes of position differently from radial flowers. 

(l>) The 'unessentially zygomorphous' flowers of Noll are, on the 
other hand, those which stand on the margin of the inflorescences of 
Iberis and others amongst the Cruciferae, of Heracleum, Coriandrum 
and others amongst Umbelliferae, of Compositae, Dipsaceae, &c. They 
become in a morphological sense dorsiventral, because the outwardly 
directed portion of the corolla is more strongly developed than is the 
inner. These flowers react to changes of position in the same way as 
do their sister-flowers which are radial, they merely serve to increase 
the attractive apparatus for the whole inflorescence, and the dorsiven- 
trality of the corolla stands in no direct relationship to the pollination 
of the several flowers. That this is so is shown by the fact that in many 
flowers the same result is arrived at although the dorsiventrality does not 
reach the corolla, the androecium and the gynaeceum. This happens 
in some Rubiaceae. Some years ago, during an excursion in the Ghats 
Mountains in India, I met with shrubs on whose bright flower-clusters 
when at considerable distance I thought I saw white butterflies. The 
shrubs were species of Mussaenda, about the flowers of which I made 
at the time the following note ; — ' On certain of the outer flowers of the 
inflorescence one sepal is greatly enlarged, and has become leaf-like, 



■ Herbert Spencer, Principles of Biology, iL p. 153, ligutei ■ dmilar case In CMnpumta. 

' Noll, Uber die nornule Stellung tyt;omorphet Bluten ond ihre OrienliemDgsbewegniigefi 

Ecieichunc dertelben. In Arbeilen d. bot. Institnts in Wiinbnrg, iii. 
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only it is quite chlorotic, and has no trace of chlorophyll. These white 
leaves make the inflorescence conspicuous from afar. The inner flowers 
have five linear small sepals.' Pogonopus Ottonis, another rubiaceous plant, 
which I met with subsequently in Venezuela, exhibits similar features. 
In these Rubiaceae then only one sepal in the peripheral flowers is 
differently constructed, the flowers remain otherwise radial. When one 
endeavours to give a causal explanation of the occurrence of dorsiven- 
trality in flowers these cases must evidently be distinguished from the 
others. In most of the examples of this kind the flowers are laid 
down as radial structures, but by the preference given to the outer 
part of the perianth they become dorsiventral. In the 'essentially' 
dorsiventral flowers also the dorsiventrality comes about either through 
the different construction of the parts of the flower which are laid down 
radially, or through the inner parts of the flower being laid down in 
different number or with a different construction from the outer ; often 
enough both processes are combined, but then usually In such a way 
that a dorsiventral flower results, or, in other words, the relationships 
of symmetry of the several whorls of the flowers do not change inde- 
pendently one of the other. Every systematic work supplies examples 
of this, and especially Eichler's ' Bliitendiagramme.' I need ooly refer 
to Fig. 82, copied from Eichler, which shows how a flower laid down 
radially may by differences in construction of the androecium become 
dorsiventral. The flowers of Commelina, like those of most monocotyle- 
donous plants, consist of five trimerous whorls, a radial arrai^ement 
which permits of symmetric division in three different planes ; but of 
the six typical stamens only three are completely formed, the other 
three, indicated in the diagram by crosses, are sterile, and divei^e also 
in the form of their cruciform four-lobed anthers from the three fertile 
ones. The flower has therefore become dorsiventral and can only be 
divided symmetrically in one plane, and associated with this we observe 
that the fertile stamen through which the plane of symmetry falls differs 
in construction from the other two by its possession of a broader con- 
nective. The same change of symmetry would have been brought about 
if the three outer stamens had been suppressed, as often happens. It 
is however by reduction in the number of the carpels that the whole 
symmetry of the flower is chiefly influenced, as will be pointed out 
more particularly when the morpholc^y of the flower is disaissed, at 
the same time most striking expressions of change of relationships 
of symmetry are observed in the construction of the flower-envelope, 
especially the corolla, in proof of which I need only refer to the 'labiate,* 
' ligulate,' ' personate,' and ' calcarate ' flowers. 

The relationships which I have just briefly. sketched have from an 
early period begotten explanations which have been partly teleological. 
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partly causal. Christian Konrad Sprengei ' was the first who' endea- 
voured to establish the teleol<^cal explanation which at the present 
time, although with a somewhat different meaning, is regarded with most 
favour. ' As in so many other things, there are three circumstances out 
of which one can find an explanation of the structure of flowers, and of 
why they are regular' or irregular*. The first is the inflorescence, 
that is to say, the method in which the flowers are arranged on the stem 
or the branches of a plant. The second is, that the raindrops, at least 
when the air is calm, fall perpendicularly upon the flowers. The third is 
the intention of nature that the flowers should be fertilized by insects, in 
connexion with which it must be remembered that the insects, whether 
flying or moving otherwise, generally maintain an erect position.' ' Neither 
from the side of the insect nor from that of the rain is there the slightest 
reason why ... a flower which is strictly erect, or strictly pendant . . . 
should not be regular ... the insect wherever it alights upon it can 
fertilize it ; on the other hand horizontal flowers because they have an 
upper and an under side*, and the insect usually alights upon the under 
side, and creeps in upon one of the two . . . must be irregular.' 

By the principle of selection the appearance of dorsiventrality in 
flowers finds its 'explanation* in the advantages which spring from it. 
' The zygomorphous structure of the flower allures agents for crossing and 
excludes useless robbers of the honey. More seeds are produced by 
crossing, and the plants produced from them are more resistent and more 
vigorous than those which are the result of self-fertilization. The better 
the flower-structure is adapted to agents of crossing the stronger will 
be the prc^eny which will hand on the peculiarities of the best-fitted 
individuals to descendants'.' If however these forms of flowers were 
produced entirely by variation in any direction and by survival of the 
fittest, it is difficult to see why many terminal flowers should not also have 
become dorsiventral ; besides there are also anemophilous plants, whose 
flowers, as those of many grasses, are dorsiventral *. In my opinion we 
have in the position of the flower an element of special importance, and the 
behaviour of the flower in becoming dorsiventral only after unfolding must 



' Sprengei, D«s entdeckte Gebelmuis der Natur, &c., Berlin, 1793, p. 37. See also Delpino, 
Zigomoitia llorale e gae cause, in Malpighia, i. p. ^^$ ; Koberlson, Zygomorphy U)d Its causes, 
in Bot, Gniette, 1888. 

* Regular — radial. ' Irregular i^doraiTenlral. 

* Sprengei. I.e. p. 41. has accuralely bdicated 10 this tbe etsential chaiacter of a dor^vential 
flower— tbe possenion of an upper and an under ude ; the modem expression 'zygomoiphoai' is 
based upon a subordinate fealnre— the existence of a right and left side. 

■ Focke. 

* Tlie two lower lodiculea are alone developed, the upper being useleu hns aborted and the flower 
is undoubtedly dolsivenCral. Darwin's Etatemeni in Forms of Floweis, p. 147, that dorsiventral 
flowers are unknown in anemophilous plants requires modification. 
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be taken as a starting-point in any inquiry into this matter. Lateral 
flowers are in a different position with r^ard to external forces from 
terminal flowers. According to the sensitiveness of the former to external 
factors the conflguration of the flower will be changed more or less early. 
Such changes may become inherited, and flowers so changed will be of 
course favoured over others, and many of their parts will be aborted as 
useless members after the introduction of dorsiventral structure. Lateral 
flowers may however remain radial, as we see in many Malvaceae. 

The purely mechanical explanation which was flrst propounded by 
A. P. de CandoUe • must in my opinion be entirely rejected. According 
to htm the position of the flowers has a great infli 
ships of symmetry. Every flower which in n 
and solitary, is radial even if it belongs to a family 
flowers, as for example, in Asarum amongst the 
lateral flowers arise below a terminal flower, thes< 

pressure of their neighbours ^, and will grow outwards, where the pressure 
is less. Other factors, such as inequalities of nutrition, of air, and of light, 
may also have an effect. When a terminal flower appears in plants 
which normally have no terminal flower but only strongly dorsiventral 
lateral flowers, as occasionally happens in some Labiatae, such terminal 
flowers are radial^. He also points to the fact that in the changing of 
the symmetry of the flower relationships of correlation between the several 
parts of the flower may also come into consideration. 

Hofmeister* assumed a causal relationship to gravity in the dorsi- 
ventral flowers, just as he did in the dorsiventral shoots. 

Lastly we have the recognition by Darwin of 'the supreme dominating 
power of insects on the structure of flowers'"; and then the view that the 
stimulus which the insect exercises may influence the form of the flower ■, 
which is thus expressed by Henslow ' : ' I regard this cause as issuing 
from the insect itself; namely the mechanical influence of its weight and 
pressures.' How this can explain the fact that in orchids and other plants, 
and in the dorsiventral marginal flowers above mentioned, the right 
disposition of the flower only comes about in the unfolding I am unable to 
see ; the whole idea is 3 subjective conjecture without any practical proof 
whatever. 

We have indeed in the fundamentals of this question not reached 



' De Candolle, Th^oiie ^l^mentaire de BoUniqae. Paris iStg. 

* Neitber here noi in otber coses where this ' pressure ' it utnmed as an >E«nt modifying fom is 
any proof liiroished of its existence. 

' Such ' peloria ' occni ttlso in other plants ; see Section IV of this book. 

* Hofmditer, AUgemeine Motpholt^e, p. 581. • Darwin, Forms ofFlowen, p. 147. 

* See Naegtli, Mecli.'phjBlaL Theorle der Atwlamintuigtlehrc^ where the influence of the 
scnmbling of the insect* npon the form of the corolla, &c. is fantastically described. 

* HetMlow, Floral Straclnrei, p. 103. 
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much further than the point of view established by Sprcngel and 
de Candolle. We know that dorsiventral construction of the flowers in 
most cases is connected with pollination and only occurs in lateral flowers. 

Inflorescences V 

We have here, as in the case of the flowers, two cases to look at, 
namely :— inflorescences which are laid down as radial structures, and 
only become dorsi ventral by torsion of the flower- stalks or of the 
intemodes of the axis of inflorescence ; and inflorescences in which the 
dorsiventrality exists from the beginning. Flowers on dorsi ventral 
inflorescences are usually only shortly-stalked, and to the inflorescence 
is assigned the task of bringing them into the correct position for 
pollination. With regard to biological relationships we have to distinguish 
two cases — dorsiventral inflorescences are found in both anemophilous 
and entomophilous plants- 

I . Anemophilous plants. — In the inflorescences of Urtica dioica 
Dorstenia, some Gramineae, and others, the flowers all stand upon the 
upper side. In Urtica dioica the branches of the inflorescence also have 
this position. We may perhaps find the biological significance of this 
in Urtica dioica in connexion with the fact that the anthers explode, 
for the pollen dischai^ed as a small dust-cloud will have a better chance 
of being transported by currents of air when sent upwards, than it would 
have were it shot out in other directions. Urtica urens is monoecious and 
its inflorescences are not dorsiventral. 

Dorsiventral inflorescences of a striking kind in which the spikelets 
are inserted unilaterally on the whole inflorescence are found in many 
grasses, for example, Chloris, Dactylis, and others. It is scarcely possible 
to see a relationship to the environment in these ; but if we examine from 
the comparative biological standpoint the arrangements of the inflores- 
cence of grasses, it is evident that the configuration of the inflorescence 
is so moulded that it can be easily moved by the wind. The slender 
haulm, the spikelets, which in the quaking grass are seated upon long 
thin stalks, the delicate spreading branches in others, all serve the same 
end, which is also followed up in the configuration of the stamens, namely, 
to secure the easy scattering of the pollen. Now unilateral inflorescences 
occur, as far as I know, only in grasses which have shortly-stalked spikelets, 
and where they are displaced to one side, as in Dactylis, they offer a larger 
surface to the wind than they would do were they distributed equally 
all round the axis. But even in the cases where the small number 
of spikelets prevents us looking at them from this point of view, the 



' See Goebcl, Itber die VeicweiguDg dorsiventraler Sprosse, id Aib. d. bot. In&(. in Wiiritmrg, i: 
{1880). 
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unilateral branching promotes a more frequent oscillation to and fro 
than would otherwise be the case. Remembering the existence of grasses 
with radial inflorescences we see in how great a number of ways the same 
end can be arrived at in one and the same family. 

3. Entomophilous plants. — In plants which occupy a position in which 
they are subjected to a unilateral strong illumination, as for example 
on the edge of woods, and in inflorescences which grow on thick bushy 
plants, the attractive apparatus of the flowers is more effective when it is 
only turned to the one, that is the illuminated, side. I have elsewhere 
pointed this out ' and Urban * has further elaborated the point. The 
most striking illustrations of this are to be found in cases where the 
dorsiventrality of the inflorescence is determined in the primordia, and 
of this I shall give an example. Fig. 83 represents a transverse 
section through the bud of a flowering plant of Vicia Cracca. It has 




FIG. H.v Vicia Crura. Tianmm HCtlon UitoiEb the end of a nowcnnr shoot. .!> ihoot-uii. foorlnnonv 
atitrt and ni leave* ate repmenled \ an infloreKence, If, ari« in the aiil of «ch of the leirea },, 4, ,s.,aDd 6; 

which in clir«:tFd Dgnrcls. Sihe flowen of the older inHoreKencci ; all the floicen ttand dpoo the fide (nrned 
away from the chief aiii. The pinniilei of the older Icavn are recognized by their involDtion; <<,^i(i Uipala 
of which thoae npon the upper aide are lareer Ihan those upon the andernde. See alao explanation of Fig. 78. 

two rows of leaves and the section has been made through leaves numbered 
I to 6. The inflorescences, If, stand in the leaf-axils but they are all 
turned to one side (in the flgure directed upwards), because each is not 
exactly in the median of the axillant leaf, but appears as displaced 
towards a stipule ^ In the leaf-axil upon the side turned away from the 
inflorescence there appears later a vegetative shoot (see Fig. 79, page 126). 
In each inflorescence the flowers are arranged upon the side turned away 



' Goebel, Ober die VeriwcigDiit: doTstventraler Sprosse, io Arb. d. bot Inst, in M'tiribiirg, ii 
{1880), p. 399. 

* ITrtttn, Zur Biologie der einsdtiwendigen BliitenaUude, in Ber. der deutscb. boL Ges. 1S85. 

* This ii a piimaiy position. Dot the resnll of a displacement 
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from the chief axU, S, and this is due to the fact that at an early period 
before the appearance of the flowers the axis of inflorescence is flattened 
upon the other side which lies closely adpressed to the chief axis. This 
side bearing no flowers then becomes strongly convex, by which a good 
protection is provided for the young flower-buds. Subsequently the 
axis of the inflorescence straightens in a n^ative geotropic direction, 
and is orthotropous in spite of its dorsiventrality. Comparison with other 
Legumtnosae shows that this dorsiventral inflorescence is probably derived 
from a radial one. 

Speaking of this leads me to mention the dorsiventral circinate in- 
florescences which are found in many, although not all, Boragineae and 
Hydrophylleae, in Hyoscyamus, and other plants ; such inflorescences are 
phylt^enetically derived from scorpioid cymes ^. The chief consideration 
for us here is that they are markedly dorsiventral, bearing flowers upon 
the upper side and the bracts, where these exist, upon the flanks. The 
axes of inflorescence are usually obliquely ascending and unfold themselves 
in such a way that an opening flower always stands upon the highest 
point of the axis ; this flower is thus not only most visible but is also 
best illuminated, and it is in the highest d^ree probable that light plays 
not merely an Indirect but a direct part in pollination. It is for example 
a common belief of gardeners that artificial pollination is more likely to 
succeed in sunshine than in dull weather *. 

I must refer to my previous publications for further details r^arding 
inflorescences which are dorsiventral from the outset, and I now pass 
to those inflorescences which are unilateral through torsion of their flower- 
stalks or their axes of inflorescence whilst they were laid down as radial 
structures. We And such forms amongst the Leguminosae, for example 
in Hedysarum sibiricum, and others, but also in other families especially 
in Labiatae, for example in Horminum pyrenaicum, Scutellaria peregrina, 
and others, in Scrophularineae, for example in Digitalis purpurea and 
especially Melampyrum, in Pyrolaceae, and also in many monocotyle- 
donous plants, such as Gladiolus, and Freesia. This unilaterality of the 
inflorescence is specially striking when the bracts originally standing in 
decussate pairs are brought through torsion of the axis of inflorescence 
to lie in two rows which converge in many cases to that side of the 
inflorescence which bears no flowers, whilst the flowers themselves bend 



* For the literalnre of this subject see Goebel, Ubei die Verzweigung doniveatraler Spnrase, in 
Arb. d. boL Inst, in Wiinbnrg, il (1880). Where, lU in Borago offidnalis, the flowers luiw long stiJJtt 
and large corollas tbe inflorescence Is as good as not donivenCral, and is really a tine scorpioid 
cyme as it occnrs in Scrophnlarta. 

* This may be a conscqncnce of the secretion from the stigma, and we must remember the wnonut 
of transpiration is difierent in the sim from what it is in diffnse light. Tbe matter deserves careful 
Investigation. 
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towards the other side, as happens in Mclampyrum pratense and M. 
sylvaticum, Scutellaria peregrina ; in this way the flowers at flowering 
time may no longer be enveloped by the bracts. 

I have no doubt that the unilaterality of the inflorescences just 
mentioned is in many cases caused by external factors, and one is dis- 
posed to agree with Vaucher' that light has a predominating influence. 
He says for example regarding Melarapyrum : ' This direction of the 
flowers to the illuminated side is so marked that Melampynim sylva- 
ticum, which only grows in the middle of a wood, enables one to 
determine which side of the wood receives most light. I have 
often noticed the flowers of one plant directed differently according to 
their elevation on the plant. . . .' Noll's investigations* however show 
that the influence of light is not conspicuous everywhere. At the edge 
of a wood the inflorescences of Digitalis all turn the side bearing 
flowers towards the light, but even if the plant be illuminated on 
all sides the inflorescences are still sharply unilateral The axes of 
inflorescence show from a certain age onwards a curvature of nutation and 
therefore become overhanging, the flower-stalks are positively geotropic, 
the flowers must therefore be turned to one side and are, on lateral 
inflorescences, necessarily turned away from the chief axis. In unilateral 
illumination the axes of inflorescence curve in a positively heliotropic manner. 
The same is probably the case in Convallaria Polygonatum and others, 
and in the conspicuous unilateral inflorescences of species of Scutellaria ^. 
In this latter species the flowers on plants which are strongly illuminated 
from one side are all turned outwards, and a torsion of the intemodes of 
the inflorescence takes place alternately in an opposite direction whereby 
the bracts of the flowers which originally stood in cross-pairs come to lie 
almost in two rows. The axes of inflorescence also hang over through 
' spontaneous nutation,' and the direction of the overhanging determines 
that of the unilaterality as in the case of Digitalis, but the flower-stalks 
are positively geotropic. As the plagiotropous lateral shoots springing 
from the axils of the leaves of the chief shoots bend away from the 
chief axis, the flowere must all be turned to the outside. The total 
result here then will depend upon the following factors: — 

I. The assumption of an inclined position on the chief axis, which 
I would designate simply as plagiotropous. 



' Vinchet, Hittoire pbjsiol. des plantcs d'Europe, vol. iii, p. 543. See mlio Wiemer. Die belio- 
Irop. EracfaeiDiuiEtn im FSuzeareich, p. €1. 

* Noll, Ubet die normale Stellung zygomorpher BlUten and Ihre Orientiernngsbew^iuigeii tar 
EtTcichuDg deraelben, in Atbeilcn d. bot. Initituts in Wuribnrg, iii, p. 135. 

* See regarding this Noll 1. c. and Koldenip Hotenvingc, L' OrguilMtian polaire et dorsiventnle 
des pluitei, in Reme g^jrale de Botaniqne, i. 
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2. The oblique direction of the lateral axes is influenced by the 

chief axis. They all curve away from the chief axis. 

3. Internodal torsion of the axis of inflorescence as in other plagio- 

tropous shoots. 

4. Positive geotropism of the flower-stalk. 

We see in the dorsiventral inflorescences that nature seizes, so to 
speak, the good where it finds it ; how this originates is a matter of no 
importance. In deflnite circumstances it is of advantage that the flowers 
be directed towards one side, and this may be brought about partly by 
curvatures — heliotropic, geotropic, plagiotropic position of the axis of 
inflorescence — partly by laying down of the flowers upon one side; and 
that unilateral illumination may bring about an internodal torsion which 
results in decussating leaves taking a two-rowed position, I have already 
shown in Urtica dioica '. 

In what I have said it has been assumed as probable that the dorsi- 
ventral inflorescences have proceeded from radial ones. We see too 
that in the inflorescences which are unilateral this process does take 
place in the course of the development. We do not know the cause or 
causes (because the ways may have been different) which have con- 
ditioned the origin of the inflorescences which are from the flrst laid 
down as dorsiventral. In the Leguminosae the absence of the flowers 
upon one side of the inflorescence has been explained' by the assumption 
that their development has been hindered by the pressure of the chief 
axis against which the inflorescence lies closely adpressed on one side 
(see Fig. 83), and in Trifolium rubens and Medicago sativa, which have 
only a portion of the base of the inflorescence wanting flowers, a similar 
explanation has been given. But it is quite possible that the causal 
relation may have been the converse — that no flowers having arisen 
their room was used in a better way and that thus the adpression occurred 
It can be nowhere proved that such coarse mechanical relationships as 
those of pressure exercise so far-reaching an influence upon the configura- 
tion. Amongst the L^uminosae, too, there are species of Trifolium 
in which the laying down of the flowers is at flrst unilateral and then 
gradually the whole inflorescence is laid claim to without any relationships 
of pressure whatever having come into operation. The , peculiarity of 
the inflorescence is much more probably here flxed from the b^inning in 
the form of its vegetative point ; the absence of the flowers upon the 
one side may rather stand in connexion with the fact that their function 
having become enfeebled, abortion was their fate. Still, as I have said, 
the way in which this has been brought about has yet to be discovered. 



■ Goebel, in BoUn. Zeitnng. iSSo, p. 843. 

* Fint of all by Godron, ObiervatioDs lur lei bourgeont el mr I'mfloreicaiM det Papilionictfei. 
Nuicy, 1865 
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DIFFERENCES IN THE FORMATION OF 

ORGANS AT DIFFERENT DEVELOPMENTAL 

STAGES. JUVENILE FORMS' 



INTRODUCTION. 

All livii^ beings are, as is well known, in a condition of continual 
change unless they are in that state known as ' latent life,' and we have 
in this section to consider the outward changes of configuration which are 
associated with this changing condition. Aa a rule these are more 
manifold the higher the organization exhibited by a plant In lower 
plants in which a separation of generative from vegetative plasm has not 
yet appeared. Bacteria and Conjugatae for example, the changes of form 
in the course of development are very simple, but in the more highly 
differentiated plants there is bound up with the formation of the sexual 
propagative organs a climax of development which corresponds in a 
certain d^ree with the 'climacteric' of animals, in that the v^etative 
parts die off sooner or later, although in some trees which are not 
exhausted by the formation of seeds the numerous vegetative points may 
theoretically be regarded as having unlimited existence. In these cases 
it has rightly been considered that external unfavourable conditions are 
respon^ble for the fact that a gradual cessation of vegetation takes 

' At p. 351 of taj ' Veigleichende EotwlckliuiEig^eicliiditF der Pflanzoiorguie ' 1 have given 
an accoimt of the inbjecl Irealed of in tliii chapter, and further infonnation will be found in 
my papen ' Cber die Jngendiailinde der Pflanien ' in Flo™, 1889, p. 1, and ' tJber Jngendfociuen 
von PHuizen und deten kiioitliche Wiedethervortnrong ' in SilznngsbeiicbCe der kgl. bayer. Aka,- 
demie der WimenschaTlen, math.-natnrw. Classe, 1896. The litemlnre, so far ai it relalei to 
Spennaphyta, ii collected by C. Schiiffer in hi* trcadie ' Uber die Verwendbarkeil de» Lanbblaties 
der heuic Icbenden Pflanwa za phylogenetUchen UDteTBuchangen.' In Abhondl. ani dem Gebietc 
der Natnrwiuenicliaften, herausgegeben vom natarwitsenschafilichen Verein, Hamburg, Bd. xiii 
I1895). 
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place, which is indicated by shortening of the shoot-axis and other signs, 
and that finally death ensues ; the relationships are here complicated 
by the concatenation of numerous generations of shoots. In other cases 
however internal causes are certainly operative in limiting the development, 
and of these the relationships of correlation between the generative and 
the vegetative cells are probably the most effective. 

Of this nature is the case of the prothallus of Selaginella. The macro- 
spore can take only water from the outside ; the development of the 
prothallus is therefore limited because it does not produce chlorophyll. 
The food-material it contains is utilized for the formation of a number of 
archegonia which arise apparently independently of light as the material 
necessary for their construction was derived from the sporiferous plant. 
But the growth of the prothallus of Salvinia is also limited, and yet it 
possesses chlorophyll and continues to grow if the first-form^ archegonia 
are not fertilized. The material formed by its assimilation is probably 
however always devoted to the formation of archegonia and it therefore 
cannot exhibit a strong vegetative growth ; the prothallus therefore ulti- 
mately dies. The prothalli in the Marsiliaceae also show a continued 
vegetative growth if the archegonia remain unfertilized although this is 
limited in point of time. The energy which exists in the prothallus is 
exhausted by the formation of the archegonium which is its chief duty, 
and new energy cannot be again added to it. In the higher plants also 
in certain circumstances the material contained in the seeds may be 
utilized for the production of flowers and fruits ; at least seedling plants 
placed in sterile soil with access to light may form a few seeds, but this 
is only the case in plants which have a rich store of reserve-material. 
Analogous cases are known also in lower plants. Under unfavourable 
conditions the development of a germ-cell may be entirely limited to the 
production of another germ-cell ; for example, the spores shed from 
Empusa Muscae if they do not reach a fly produce a short germ-tube 
almost the whole protoplasmic content of which is devoted to the forma- 
tion of a new spore. The spores of Cladosporium forih a sporophore, 
or even directly new spores, instead of a mycelium, if they be cultivated 
in conditions which exclude as completely as possible all nutritive material 
but allow access of light and sufficient moisture'. The spores of Mucor 
racemosus if they germinate in distilled water form a feeble mycelium upon 
which a small sporophore may arise, and Klebs observed ^, in experiments 
carried on in rarefied air, that an individual spore lying Jn the sporangium 
was developed into a small but normal sporophore. The cells of the 
gemmae of Lejeunia Metzgeriopsis, which normally grow out into a 

' SchosIakowiUcb, in Flom, lixxi (1895), p. 370. 

* Kleba, Die Bedingongen dei Fortpflaninog bd «inigeD Algen trnd Pilien, p. ^96. 
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thatlus of considerable circumscription, may give rise to new gemmae'. 
Obviously the plant here saves the ' germ-plasm ' by the shortest possible 
way under conditions which are unfavourable for development. But 
commonly there is intercalated between germination and the formation of 
the germ a long series of developmental stages which are of advantage to 
the species because they make possible a considerable increase of the 
plant-body and through it the formation of numerous germ-cells. 

The appearance of these germ-cells always marks a climax of develop- 
ment, in many cases its conclusion, which is only gradually reached. The 
first stages may be called the juvenile stages. It is of course impossible 
to limit these sharply ^. The difference between these juvenile stages 
and the adult form may be more or less great. These two stages 
naturally include again series of developmental processes which pass 
one into the other without distinct limitation. The difference between 
the two is expressed not only in conBguration, but frequently also in 
other characters particularly in the capacity for reproduction. The first 
leaves of the germ-plant of Lycopodium inundatum, for example, possess 
the capacity of producing adventitious shoots, but this is wanting in 
those which are formed later' ; in Utricularia montana we find analogous 
phenomena ; and in many Coniferae cuttings of the juvenile form root 
readily, whilst those of the adult form do so with difficulty or not at 
all *. The juvenile form also exhibits different relationships of direction : 
in many plants, for example, Tilia, Fagus, Carpinus ", whilst the seedling 
is orthotropous the later shoots are plagiotropous ; in other plants, for 
example, in the Marcgravieae and in the root-climbers amongst the 
Aroideae which will be referred to later, the opposite relationship is 
observed. This is only one of the numerous examples showing that the 
adaptation of the juvenile form to external relationships is different from 
that of the adult form, a fact which appears in a very striking way in the 
' larval form ' of many animals. The differences between the two sections 
of the developmental history show themselves in very different degrees ; 
there are cases' where they are very slight and the two sections may 
quite gradually pass one into the other. I have designated this latter 
condition the homoblastic development, and that in which the differences 
are great the heteroblastic. 

Amongst higher plants Casuarina may serve as an example of the 



' Goebel, Horpbologiscbe and bblogische Stadien, in Annale* da jardb botanique de Bnit«nzorg, 
yU. p. IX. 

* We are here concerned 011I7 with the featnrei which appear after germination and not with (he 
aTrangemenl of the celli and the ctHiEearBtion of parts which obtain, for inttance, in the eml^To 
within the leed of <xieof the higher planli. 

* See what 1* laid below aboat Prcisiia commutata. 

' See page 51. * See page 70. 
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homoblastic development (Fig. 84), The shoot-axes of this plant contain 
chlorophyll and, like those of Equisetum, have rudimentary cyclic leaves 
concrescent in a sheath. This character appears in the seedling above 
the cotyledons. The whorl following the cotyledons is two-membered 
and the leaves are at right angles to the cotyledons; thereupon follows 
a second decussating two-membered whorl ; the third is four-membered, 
and the members cross those of the second diagonally '. The horse-tail 
itself presents the same features: — The axis of the germ-plant is much 
slenderer and has a simpler anatomy than the axis of the later shoots ; the 
number of leaves in a whorl is smaller ; subterranean shoots are wanting ; 
and it forms shoot-generations which are successively stronger 
A until the definite adult form is reached, but the outline of 

Q the configuration is the same in all shoots. 

II Heteroblastic development is exhibited by the Australian 

species of Acacia which possess phyllodes, and is also seen else- 
where especially in Bryophyta and many Algae. Examples 
of this have specially attracted attention when, as happens 
in the case of Acacia, the configuration of the seedling 
resembles that of the adult form in allied plants. Many 
species of Acacia have permanently the leaf-form which 
appears only at germination in those producing phyllodes, 
and the configuration of the seedling places directly before 
our eyes the transformation which has taken place. The 
retention by the seedling in this case of the original, phylo- 
genetically older, form of the vegetative organs is connected 
with' its living under other conditions than does the adult 
form. But in other cases the configuration of the seedling 
certainly does not turn upon the retention of ' an original 
relationship of form, but is an adaptation ' developed later, and 
the seedling exhibits then derived, not primitive, characters. 
i'''S'*1of^3' "^^^ adaptation to other relationships does not of itself 
SilflSfi^i'""' furn'sh us with any explanation of the character ; thk is 
obtainable only by comparison with allied forms. In many 
cases too the distinction we have just pointed out cannot be drawn 
with any certainty ; within one and the same cycle of afBnity, and 
even within one and the same genus, the configuration of the juvenile 
form is not always simBar. 

' Sec Motini, CoDtribalo all' uulomia del caule e delta foglia delle Casuarinee, in Mem. della R. 
Accid. delle sdenie dell' Ulitnto di Bologna, Mr. t. T. fr. p. 691. 

' See below 00 p. i jj, and followine pages. 

' Snch aie the diRcrent contrivances for nulritlon of the <mbTyo and foi lacilitaling gcrminotlon, 
about which, so far as xYity have inorphological interest, some account will be given in Part II of 
this book. 
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In addition to the varying behaviour of the juvenile form towards 
the external conditions of plant-life, there is another factor to be con- 
sidered which finds special expression in the configuration of the leaves of 
the juvenile stage. The difference in the configuration of the juvenile leaves 
compared with that of the adult ones is frequently due to the fact that 
they are arrested formations ; in other words, the development of the 
leaves is the same in both juvenile and adult, but in the juvenile the 
primordium of the leaf is arrested in its development at a certain stage 
and therefore the leaf exhibits an evident, often extremely, different 
configuration. This point in the history of development must also be 
applied to the explanation of the differences between the configuration 
of those juvenile forms which have been already referred to as phylo- 
genetically ptimitive and the adult forms, inasmuch as the latter have 
acquired their different character by passing through a further trans- 
formation. 

In many plants reversion of the adult to the juvenile form frequently 
occurs. This will be specially dealt with in subsequent pages. 

What follows does not profess to be a comprehensive and systematic 
account of the development of the different plant-forms, but in accordance 
with the aim of general oi^nography an attempt has been made to 
select from the different groups of plants examples which shall exhibit 
the characteristic configuration of the juvenile form, and to place them 
before the reader in such a way as shall best bring into prominence the 
different sides of the problem. The configuration of the cotyledons in 
the Spermaphyta is therefore entirely passed over here, that will be spoken 
of in the special part of this book ; I need only say here that the coty- 
ledons which so frequently differ in form from the foliage-leaves are 
merely arrested forms of these, the arrest being sometimes permanent, 
sometimes transient. The cotyledons of Ampelopsis furnish examples 
of the latter ; they are originally small and simple, but after germination 
they grow into relatively large foliage-leaves. Even more striking are 
the phenomena observed in many species of Oenothera ', where, by inter- 
calary growth at the base of each cotyledon after germination, a portion 
is interposed which is much larger than the original cotyledon. In these 
plants then the arrest in the development of the cotyledons lasted only 
during the period of rest in the seed and the first stages of germination, 
and the difference between this and what happens in most other cotyledons 
is, in my opinion, only quantitative, not qualitative. 

The duration of the juvenile form is scarcely less variable than its 
external configuration, and is frequently dependent upon external factors, 
especially in lower plants. In some of these the juvenile form is the 



' See Labbock, A contribmioD to our knowled£e of leedliiigt, i. p. 553. ImAoa, 1B91. 
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characteristic vegetative body, the chief duty of the adult form is to 
produce the sexual cleans, and it appears as a short-lived appendage of 
the juvenile form. In consequence of this the juvenile form may acquire 
so much of an independent character that it develops special propagativc 
Gleans, from which of course juvenile forms only are again produced. We 
shall presently see that in some of the Coniferae the 'juvenile form ' may 
even go the length of forming sexual organs, and we have then before us 
plants in which a section of the development which elsewhere appears as 
the 'adult form,' and is of great importance for the specific character, 
appears to be entirely excluded. As examples of plants in which the 




Fig. tt, LcinDU. Germination of the ipore. A flat cellnUr ' pro-erdbryo ' with ■ tw-o-ilded uprM cell i> 
pivduced. When i( hu reniJicd ■ liiiHtcil siic (he lca()| plant developa froni Ici ipni ccll.^ 



( hu [paclicd a limited aiie the leafy plant developa from Ita loical cell. 
3, 86. L«wunii MeU|[ctiopiis. The 'prxmbnio' iitbe qiecial vegetative body, and npon it Che leafy ih 
iruimilJ appmdign, Ihc unly Fiinctian cif ithich is to npport the mcmal organs. Motio highly maini Be 



juvenile form has a prolonged existence, whilst in allied forms it is only 
a developmental stage rapidly passed over, I may note here only two 
members of the Biyophyta which exhibit the phenomenon in a specially 
simple manner. Lejeunia Metzgeriopsis (Fig. 86) possesses a richly- 
branched thallus of a band-like form, which multiplies freely by means 
of disc-shaped gemmae. This liverwort is nevertheless a foliose one, and 
the thallus is merely an extended development of the juvenile form which 
appears in germination of other species of Lejeunia (Fig. 85). The leafy 
shoots which constitute the characteristic vegetative organs in other 
members of the genus are only supporters of the sexual organs in Lejeunia 
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Metzgeriopsis, and the juvenile form continues as the vegetative body of 
the plant possessing independent propagative oigans in the form of gemmae, 
which are probably more important for the spread of the plant than are 



Pia. S7. ^ihenicniDi MrntDiti. hiMoaemB vltli Kvcn 
(inftle uid Hule) pluti. The large feiDBle plant 10 Ihc 
IcA ol diQ fipir?-^il cneria|H the mak ooa itandiDe: 
batido it)— h^B produced a gporo^Dninni which it Dearly 
lipe. Id the middle arc three leafy plinU in a clailer ; Ihti 
im nnconmion, tbejr an aioallf In pain. 



PIC.88. EphememmHrralom. Fanionofthmd 
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ridla are vinble in the plant to the left, and one 
aicheniniiun In the plant w the ri([ht. The firit 
leaf of the female plant ii teen tnm«I to the front 
and EouBts oT one rw of ceUi. Hon hifhiy 
magnified than Fig- S7. 



the spores. Amongst the Musci we find in the genus Ephemerum features 
of a similar kind (see Figs. 87 and 88). The thread-like protoaema which 




Fw. 89. Fanaria hjrjronietTica. GnminaUon of the., — „ ^ -, .... , , - r- 

tonema irith iwo yoang moiB-bndi in, one of which haa acnt Ml a 'root' r; tipore. Afier UUHer-Tharg d. 
Magnifiol. Lehrb. 

usually appears in the group (Fig. 89) only as a juvenile form persists, and 
far surpasses in development the leafy shoots, and these are merely bearers 
of the sexual oigans. In both these cases the long duration of the juvenile 
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form is an inherited character ; how far we are justified tn regarding it as 
an original one, or as acquired through adaptation, will be discussed when 
I speak of the Bryophyta in the second part of this book, and therefore 
I only briefly refer to the group in this place. I shall subsequently show 
that external circumstances also have been proved in a number of cases 



■«-biidi hoi been reUmied. 



Nalanl^e. 



to retard the appearance of the adult form, and therefore the duration of 
the juvenile form can be prolonged beyond its usual period (Fig. 90). The 
peculiar behaviour of many conifers in this respect will be noticed presently. 
I now proceed to give some illustrative instances from different groups 
of the Plant Kingdom : — 

, I. THALLOPHVTA. 

In Oedogonium, Vaucheria, Fucus, and some other Algae, the sexually-mature 
plants grov from the spores without any essential changes of form, but there are other 
Algae in which this is not the case and they produce usually a. more or less peculiar 
pro-embryo. In illustration of this some Florideae may be mentioned, amongst which 
two freshwater Tonns, Lemaneaand BsUrachospermum, have been carefully investigated. 

Lemanea has a pluricellular cylindrical thallus, which must be regarded as built up 
out of cell-threads which have fused together, and it produces the sexual organs. The 
spores produced by these organs grow out into a much simpler ' pro-embryo ' ' composed 
of cell-threads and upon it the sexual shoots, which have a more complex structure, 
appear. In this plant as in other instances, mosses, for example (alike those with 
filiform protonema and those with flat pro-embryo as in Sphagnum), the adult form 
possesses characteristic root-threads the configuration of which conforms with that of 
the pro-embryo, and from them new plants can shoot out They spread upon the 
substratum and fix the thallus to it. Similar pro-embryos may also, as Brand has 
recently shown ', be produced by the vegetative cells of the sexual shoots if these live 

* Thi* WM fint ihown by Thwaites, 'On tbe early stages of development of Lemanea flnvialilil,' 
ia Ptoc. of the linneui Society of London, vol. 1 (Feb. 15, 1S48), p. 360. See alM Wartnuim, 
qnoted by Goebel in Flora, 1839. 

' Brand, Foitpflanmng und Re^enemtion von Lemanea flnviatilis, ia Ber. d. deatscb. bot. Gei., 
xIt. p. 185. 
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under conditions of dryness. Lemanea then behaves in this respect in the same way 
as Ibe Musci (Fig. 91). 

The 'pro-embryos ' of Lemanea have been partly described as fonns of the algal 
genus Chantransia, and the same thing has happened in the case of the genus 
Batrachospennum '. We may shordy summarize what takes place in this latter genus 
in the following way : — 

1. A pro-embrjo composed of cell-threads arises from the germinating spore, 
and it clings at fast to the substratum and thus prepares for its fixation 
upon it. 
a. In normal conditions, of which abundant illumination is a prominent one, 
this pro-embryo usually attains only a small size ; upon it the characteristic 
Batrachospermum-planls arise. 

3. Frequendy however, especially in conditions of feeble illumination, the pro- 

embryo develops more luxuriantly, 
tufts of erect cell-rows arise upon it — 
these have been described as species 
of Chantransia — and Batrachosper- 
mum-plants may also develop upon 
them, but if their primordia arise 
at too great a distance from the 
substratum they abort. 

4. The pro-embryos may propagate them- 

selves independently by means of 
gemmae (gonidia). 

5. Secondary pro-embryos can develop 

from the cortical cells of the Batracho- 
spermum-plant. 

Here then we see that the pro-embryos 
are capable of an independent propagation, 

and that they are able to grow under conditions ■ p?^2Ji,oH™S«ch™h?^mi d^i'ti .S 
which do not suffice to call forOi the higher form !v ^ji.'i^r^^JSf ""£ Tji^™ 
of development of the plant ; these facts en- "o"^ 
tirely correspond with what is known in the case of the Musci. 

Of marine Florideae only two cases will be cited here : — 

Dumontia filifonnis* forms in germination an anchoring disc, consisting of 
vertical rows of closely compressed cells, which clings closely to the substratum, and 
resembles Hildenbrandtia, another genus of the Florideae. Upon the disc there is 
developed a branched erect thallus which dies after producing the fructifications, 
whilst the disc perennates and may produce new shoots of Dumontia. This then is 



' See Slrodot, Let Batrichospemiea, Paris, 18S4, and the critidun of hit Wewt id Flora, 
1889, p. s. 

' Reinke,Alpnflors.derwe»t1ichenOilsee. Kiel, 18S9. Brebnei, On the origin of the GlanicDtont 
Thallai of DnBHHitia filironnis, in Linnean Sodely's JoDmoJ, vol. xxx, p. 436. 1 think the tnda- 
gtHttic origin of the thallnt upon the ditk, detcribed by Brebner as a freqaciitlj occnning pheoo- 
menoo, ii dne to iti otergtowtb at an eaily period of derelopmetil. 
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fundamenuUy a similar relationship to that vhicb we have seen in Lemanea and 
Batrachosperm um. 

Polysiphonia Binderi ' exhibits peculiar features. The development of the plant 
begins with a cylindrical geim-shoot which altogether resembles that of the type of ihe 
genus in structure and configuration. Upon this one or many flat structures arise 
laterally, and these lay themselves like a crust upon the surface of other Algae, chiefly 
species of Codium, and may be regarded as composed of a number of threads of Poly- 
siphonia united together in one plane. When the formation of propagative organs has 
to take place free threads of the Polysiphonia are again produced and they bear tetra- 
spores. This case is specially interesting. It is clear that Ihe crust-fonn oS the tballus 
is a secondary adaptation which brings about the firm anchoring of the organ lo the 
substratum ; the a<feptation does not appear however in the first stages of germination. 
Had the crust appeared in the germination of Che spore, which it is quite possible to 
conceive, we should have had a case somewhat like that of Dumontia, but in that 
genus the structure of the disc points to the retention of a more primitive character. 

Other Algae behave in a manner similar to those already described, but I must 
content myself here with a brief reference to them. The pro-embryo of Chara is 
described in every detail in the larger text-books *. In the Sphacelarieae * an 
anchoring disc is usually formed in germination upon which the cylindrical shoots 
which do the work of assimilation and bear the fruclilication are then produced. 
The anchoring disc is evidently made up of creeping cell-threads which are fused 
with one another as they are in Polysiphonia Binderi, and have therefore experienced 
further differentiation about which however I cannot pause to speak. Batter^a 
mirabilis is specially interesting because the anchoring disc, which I regard as an 
adaptation ari»ng secondarily ', appears as the real vegetative body of the plant, and 
upon it the shoots bearing the fructification arise as short appendages in the same 
way as they do in Ephemerum, Lejeunia MeUgeriopsis, and others amongst the 
Bryophyta, 

We see then in all these Algae that the juvenile stages exhibit two 
peculiarities either separated or together : on the one hand a primitive 
configuration which conforms with that of allied forms (Polysiphonia 
Binder!) or presumptive ancestors (Bratachospermum) ; on the other 
hand adaptations to which we cannot attribute a phylogenetic significance 
and which in these Thallophyta chiefly, although not always, stand in 
connexion with their fixation to the substratum. 



' This plmnt hai tjcen reckoned as ihe type of ■ special genns PUcophora, bcnose of its vegeta- 
tive cbiracteis of adtptation, but this ii opposed to all right principles of classificatioD. See Flora. 
i88g, p. 3, nhere the literature is cited. Figures of this plant iTill be found in my 'Pfiuuen- 
Wologische SchildenuigeD,' i. p. 64, figs. 69, 70, ji . 

' Goel>el, Outlines of Classification, p. 53. 

* See Reinke, Utierslcht der bisber bekannten Sphacelariaceen, in Uer. det dentich. boc Ges. viii. 
p. aoi 1 also Beitiiige i\a veigl. Anatomic und Morpholt^ der Sphacelariaceen, In Bibliotheca 
botanica. Heft 13, where the literature is quoted. 

* Amongst Ectocupeae a siiuilai foimation of anchoiing discs occurs, bnt it is not general. 
See my 'Pflanienbiologische Schilderangen,' i. p. 163. 
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2. BRYOPHYTA. 



The few examples of the Bryophyta I have referred to above must 
suffice here for the group ; the interesting phenomena of their germination 
will be described in full detail in the special part of this book. 

I may however point out that the juvenile form, the protonema, U not the only 
interesting feature in ihcir history : the similarity of the primary leaves of the young 
moss-plant, in species exhibiting a special adaptation in their adult leaves, with the 
simpler leaves of other mosses is another point worthy of notice. This happens in 
Sphagnum, Fisstdens. Polytnchum. 



3. PTERIDOPHYTA. 

The development of the sexual generation will be treated of in detail 
in the special part of this book ; here I have only to consider the juvenile 
stages of the asexual generation which are interesting in relation to the 




be 



Fic. gj. Primary _ 

of AiplenhUD viritlc. MsKni 

question now under discussion. The aquatic Pteridophyta wil 
mentioned along with the aquatic Angiosperms. 

Equisetineae and Ljcopodineae are essentially homoblastic in their development. 

The ferns are, as is well known, distinguished by great diversity in the form 
of their leaves ; the primary leaves however are uniform even in ferns whose adult 
leaves are very different from one another. Fig. 92 illustrates this. It gives 
a representation of the primary leaves of Asplenium Ruta-muraria and of Scolo- 
pendrium officinarum, two ferns whose adult leaves are as different as possible, those 
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of the fonner having a much divided sarface, whilst in the latter they are elongated 
and undivided. The primary leaves in the two plants are nevertheless very similar. 
We observe that the primary leaves are traversed by forking nerves, and that the leaf- 
surface itself shows a tendency in many forms to dichotomy, but even where this is 
not the case the manner of growth of the leaves is alike. In the leaf//, belonging 
to Scolopendrium ofUcinanim, a mid-rib, constructed sympodially out of the forking 
nerves, is visible, and as the leaf develops this always becomes more conspicuous, /; 
whilst this forldng can be traced in the succeeding leaves, in many species where these 
take on gradually a pinnate form, the pinnules, at least at the apex of the most 
strongly developed leaves, appear more and more as lateral formations. This applies 
also to fern-leaves in which at an early period growth by an apical cell is replaced 
by growth by marginal cells'. In many 
ferns, Ceratopteris thalictroides for example, 
the apical cell is still present even when 
some of the pinnules are laid down, and 
the pinnules then doubtless represent 
j^ laleral off-shoots of the primordium of the 

"' y- leaf. In such cases the primary leaves must 

evidently be considered as arrtsted forma- 
lions in which ihe primitive growth by an 
i apical cell has passed into growth by 

marginal cells at a much earlier period, 
before any branching has taken place*. 
It would serve no useful purpose to depict 
here the gradual passage to the adult leaves ; 
two facts however must be mentioned: — 
I. Tlic course of the development of 
"V the primary leaves, notwithstanding all ex- 

ternal differences, conforms with that of the 
adult leaves — they are arrested formations. 
i-^-.S-„.^^ ^^SfSicc^r-Sl'S;;!. :^. '■ In support of this we have in ad- 

h^l;^™iSrf;'b.fi 'Iri^^'hi!".''^'^'^™" dition to morphological considerations the 
fw«^i''m!i™m.i«!' ' " "™^°™" "^ ■"■■ facts, that the construction of the primary 
leaves varies, and that the higher form 
of leaf is reached the more quickly, the stronger the germ-plant is ; further, we 
have the result of experiments, for we can interdict the leaf-formation of an adult 
plant and bring about again the stage of the primary leaf If we place the plant 
under unfavourable conditions. Fig. 93 illustrates this. The germ>p]ant repre- 
sented here has with leaf 5 reached the type of a feathered-leaf although only 
two pinnules are visible, but leaf 7 has taken on again the configuration of the 
primary leaves, of leaf a for example. In another experiment a plant which had 
reached the stage of a leaf with four pairs of pinnules produced thereafter one 



' S«ePartlI of this book. 

' The primary leiva of PoIyi>odiDni vnlgaie ihow no dichotomciiu venatioD ; the apical cell ii 
evidently retained for a long time. 
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with two pairs, and bad its vegetation been continued under the unfavourable 
conditions it would have finally produced the primary leaf-fonn. In other experi- 
ments plants which had developed more than four pairs of pinnules went back 
to the stage shown in leaves 6 and 7 in Fig. 93. In old plants possessing 
stronger shoot-axes and abundant reserve-material, such a reduction is usually 
impossible because at the vegetative point primordia of leaves already exist the 
differentiation of which is determined, and because the plant has sufficient plastic 
material available to make it at first less liable to the influence of external un- 
favourable conditions. 

4. GYMNOSPERMAE*. 

The seedlings of the Cycadeae furnish nothing special in their configuration 
for our consideration* but those of many Coniferae on the other hand have 
attracted much attention as many of them play an important part in horticulture, 
The juvenile form, especially in many Cupressineae, can be ' fixed,' that is to say, 
we can artificially prolong or make theoretically unlimited what is normally only 
a developmental stage more or less rapidly passed over. This can be effected in 
two ways' — either lateral shoots of the seedling which show the characteristic 
juvenile form are used as cuttings, or the chief shoot is removed above tbe basal 
lateral shoots and these then grow stronger and retain the juvenile configuration, 
whilst in normal circumstances they would have been suppressed by the stronger 
and differently formed chief shoot. Even at a later age tbe plant retains by 
preference at the basal region the capacity to produce shoots of a juvenile form. 
A few examples may be given here : — 

I. Pinus. The pines produce as is known only brown 'scale-leaves' upon 
the shoot-axes which form the framework of the plant, and these scales act as 
bud-scales and fell off soon after the unfolding of the bud. Spur-shoots arise in 
their axils which bear two or many needle-like leaves; in Pinus monophylla there 
is only one. The seedlings however produce foliage-leaves upon the long shoots 
following tbe cotyledons. In Pinus Pinea this continues for many years*, but 
in Finns sylvestris the formation of primary leaves disappears in the second year, 
they are still formed at the base of the elongating shoot but scales take their 
place in its upper part, and in their axils the spur-shoots arise. It is stated 
in the literature that the juvenile form can be 'fixed' by cuttings, but I have 
not been able to satisfy myself upon this point as the cuttings did not grow in 
my experiments. The needle-like primary leaves have, according to Kaufhob', 
a ampler anatomical structure than the subsequent foliage-leaves; the provision 

' See the papera by Cuiiirt and Beiuoer quoted by me in Flora, tSSg. 

' Tbe primaiy leaves at Ginkgo are aireated formationi. 

' The first method has been long known, the second was first bronght into notiw, so far as 
I know, by myself. It has special interest because it illustrates the influence of relalionships 
of correlalloD. Normally the shoots ahowiog the jarenile form are suppressed by those of the adult 
form ; if tbe latter be removed the former grow more strongly and acquits a duration much 
longer than normal 

' The duratiw and degree of development of the juvenile form varies in the same species. 

' Kanfholi, Beitriige nir Horpbologte det Kelmpflanzen. Inaug. Dissertatioa. Rostock, 1S8S. 
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for controlling transpiration especially is much less developed, as is to be expected 
in plants growing under the protection of others. 

2. Laris. The juvenile Tonn in this genus in its first, and occasionally also 
in its second year, shows a difference from the adult, inasmuch as the leaves 
persist during the winter as they do in species of the nearly allied genus Cedrus 
and in Pinus, whilst on the ordinary shoots ihey are deciduous. 

3. Cupressineae. The formation of leaves in this group is very variable even 
within one genus. Juniperus communis for example has the typical form of leaf of- 
the needle-leaved trees, namely, spreading needles. In Juniperus virginiana, species 
of Cupressus, of Callilris, of Cbamaecyparis, and of Thuya, the leaves of the mature 
shoots are in great part 'concrescent ' by their upper side with the upper side of 
the shoot ; and the needle-leaves are restricted to ihe juvenile form. In male 
plants of Juniperus chinensis however twigs bearing needle-like leaves often appear 
upon old plants*, the flowers however usually arise on the twigs which have 
adpressed scale>like leaves, although 1 have occasionally found them in the azil 
of needle-leaves, Twigs with needle-leaves which I used as cuttings seven years 
ago have now grown into bushes nearly 2 m. high, and these have retained 
their form of leaf but will likely produce later twigs with adpressed leaves. The 
juvenile stage in ail the genera mentioned has spreading leaves and the plant can 
be fixed in this form, growing into high stems with quite a different appearance 
from that of the normally developed plants of the same species'. Such plants do 
not usually produce flowers and yet this may occasionally take place. I have else- 
where ' referred to Ihe instances of this which are described in the literature, and 
I have myself subsequently seen an example at the Lago di Garda. The juvenile 
forms of these plants (and the same is the case in Pinus) must undoubtedly be 
considered as the more primitive and we have thus been able to revive to 
a certain degree their sUm-/orm! That the fixed juvenile forms retain their con- 
figuration and are usually unable to produce sexual organs, although external 
conditions are quite favourable for this, when they have attained an age and 
a size at which the normal plants are and have been for long sexually mature, 
is an extremely interesting feature of the development. Between juvenile forms 
and adult forms there are naturally transitions and these can be fixed, but under 
favourable conditions pass over more or less quickly into the adult form. 

It is probable, especially from the analogy with cases which will be mentioned 
immediately, that in the Coniferae which have been described above, the duration 
of the juvenile form of uninjured individuals can be prolonged by definite external 
influences. The experience of different breeders has led Beyerinck to say* that 
'all circumstances which prejudice nutrition favour the retention of the juvenile 
character,' and consequently the juvenile form is retained longer when plants are 

' See Goebel, FfluuenbiologiicheScbildeniiigen, 1. Fig. ii. 

* These JDvcnile foims «ie kaown in guden» bk tpecies of KetlDiipora, and girdcDers have 
maintained that Ibey remain imalt and do not reach a great age. This ie not bovrever every- 
where (rue (sec taj papen cited at the beginning at this section) ; and yet we need not be 
euipriacd if plants produced from cnttings have a root-system less developed than the nonnal, 
and if the leaves of the jnvenile fotn being softer are less rcsistuit than the adnlt ones. 

' Goebel, in Flora, 18S9, p. 36. ' Beyerinclc in Botan. ZeUnng, 1890, p. 539. 
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ctillivated in pots. It is possible that the Japanese have obtained Ibeir forms of 
Retinispora by cultivation in pots, accompanied by root-pruning, whereby they have 
hindered through unfavourable conditions the appearance of the adult form. 

The behaviour of only two other genera of conifers in which the organs of 
vegetation are especially diverse will be mentioned here. 

4. Phyllocladus '. The species of Phyllocladus are distinguished by their leaf- 
like twigs, phylloclades, standing in the axils of small scale-like leaves which, 
originally green, soon become withered and brown. These scale-like leaves are 
merely transformed primordia of foliage- leaves and they are, as it were, a middle 
stage between the normal occurrence in the Coniferae and that which is seen in 
Pinus, where the leaves on the chief-stem are from the outset brown scales. The 
first leaves of the lirst annual shoot of the seedling, as well as a portion of those 
which are developed in the second year, are flat green needles ; at the end of the 
shoot they are much shorter; and on the third annual shoot they are much more 
like the scale-leaves of the older plant, and into these they gradually pass. The 
phylloclades too only gradually acquire their striking leaf-like configuration, and 
occasionally their extremity develops into a cylindrical twig clad with leaves arranged 
spirally. A ' fixation ' of the juvenile form has not yet been tried. 

5. Sciadopitys. The germination in this genus is quite like that of Pinus, 
but at a later stage it forms its peculiar double needles, not spur-shoots. Aller the 
two linear-lanceolate co^ledons foliage-leaves appear on the short first annual shoot 
of the seedling plant. These leaves are simple with an undivided apex and have a 
simple vascular bundle. Upon the next annual shoot the leaves are reduced, as 
is the case in Pinus, to scales and in theb axils in the upper part of the shoot 
are developed the characteristic double needles with retuse apex and having 
two vascular bundles. 

5. ANGIOSPERMAE. 
The differences in the construction of the juvenile and the adult 
form are in general the greater the more different are the external 
conditions to which they are severally adapted*, whilst if these do not 
operate, the primary leaves, with which we have here at first to deal, are 
only arrested formations ^, if they are specially different from those which 
follow, and their differentiation is then simpler. Thus the primary leaves 
are simple in the trifoliate species of Trifolium and in Ononis and other 
genera, and this primary form of leaf is retained for a very long time in 
Ononis Natrix. Kennedya rubicunda has primary leaves without trace 
of pinnules, then follow leaves in which pinnules are laid down but 
are reduced to small pointlets * ; on succeeding leaves pinnules are 

' H. Th. Gejler, Einlge Bemerinrngea liber Phjllocladds, in Abhandl. d. Sendcenb. Nalorf.. 
GnellKb., xii (i83i), p. 109. 

■ See That has been uid on page 144. 

* A« I have ihown lo be the mm in the ferns, see page 1 5). 

' This U also observed In the lowermost pinnules in old plants of Acacia lophantha, which 
I mention here becanie it ahows the phenomenon is one of orient 
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fully developed^. The primary leaves of Vicia Faba differ greatly in 
configuration from the succeeding ones ; they are reduced to small three- 
toothed leaflets, the middle tooth representing the leaf-blade, the lateral 
ones the stipules. The pnmordium of the leaf has remained stationary 
here at a very early stage, and in subsequent leaves experiences only an 
increase in size and no further morphological differentiation takes place. 
We can prove this experimentally. The axillary shoots which spring from 
the base of a plant all possess the same form of leaf. If the chief shoot 
be removed above the primordium of a lateral shoot, this will be forced 
to shoot out at an early period, and instead of the primary leaves there 
will be found upon it according to the degree of development to which it 
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in Fmla. Priin«iy Imvo. /JT nnnnil prinary IhT from iIm bue oT a chhfui*. I-VIII Wlaaa 
brTDHtion oi priiniiy Icsvra al the baacof a latenl ihoot, obtaiiwd Ihroufh (he removal of IhecMef 

had already attained the most varied intermediate forms between the 
primary leaves and the foliage-leaves or typical foliage-leaves (Fig. 94). 

This kind of case shows us also that the developmental arrest of the 
primary leaves stands in correlation with the formation of other organs of 
the same plant. It is clear moreover that the leaves which are first 
developed upon a plant and which stand near the ground can more 
easily bear the want of a higher differentiation than the following ones 
which are exposed to the wind, rain, and other external factors. 

These differences in external relationships appear still more strikii^ly 
when we look at groups of plants marked by common biological features. 

' Further exunplei will be found in Flora, 18S9, p. 19. 
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A. Climbing Plants. 

1. ROOT-CLIMBERS. 
The configuration of the juvenile leaf and of the adult leaf is very 
dilTerent in many climbing spectea of Aroideae. I myself examined this 
difference in an aroid, probably a species 
of Monstera or Phtlodendron, which 
climbed up the treea of Erythrina pro- 
tecting a plantation of cacao in Vene- 
zuela (Fig. 95). The earlier leaves are 
sessile or very shortly stalked and lie 
closely adpressed to the surface of the 



tlchousljf leaved ahont gnu™ upon tlie Kcm of a tree-feni lo 
the nriiee of whiffc the leavn of the ■roid are a fl pr me d. 

Stem, and thus protect the young anchor- 
ing roots of the plant. Subsequently 
the form is changed ; the leaves acquire 
Fio. fls- Yoong pi"nt of » cUmbine iKcic* of a larger lamina and a longer stalk and 

AiffldeK. Tte lower ]e«ve» nTB do«elJ ndpfrmed ° ^ , 

to ih^cjri™. of the t^Bpoii which ihe^unt grow, 3tand out ftom thc stem, until finally 

u b the cue in Pothos celuocuilii^ Ibe upper ' ' 

lS^Ms;S.ESaS,,%^:i«eiT"'**^'^ *he large leaves with cut margin are 
produced which are characteristic of the 
mature plant. The aroid cultivated in gardens as ' Pothos celatocaulis ' is 
undoubtedly a juvenile form of this kind, the mature stages of which are not 
known, although the plant often reaches a length of many yards (Fig. 96). 
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Ridley ' has pointed out that Pothos flexuosus, so much cultivated in gardens, 
is in like manner the juvenile form of ' Anadendrum medium,' and we may 
be the less surprised that this has not been noticed before seeing that in 
this plant all its forms of leaf only seldom occur t<^ether^, and many 
individnals persist for a loi^ time in the juvenile stage. The forms of leaf 
are represented in Fig. 97. The following is Ridley's description : — 

A. The leaves are of a velvety green and stand in two rows close 
together. If the plant grows higher they become broader and more ovate, 
less oblique, cordate at base, and are evidently stalked and attain a length 
of 7-5 cm. and a breadth of half as much. 

B. Still higher up they 
attain 3 length of 18-ao cm. 
and a breadth of 10 cm., 
develop a lot^ point and a 
short thick stalk of 2-5-4 cm. 

C. We next find them 
still in two rows and lying 
flat upon the stem of the 
supportit^ tree, but now they 
have become pointed ovate 
with a cordate base, and are 
I5-Z0 cm. long and 10 cm. 
broad, with a stalk locmJong. 

D. The distichous ar- 
rangement is now lost and the 
leaves no loi^r lie upon the 
stem but spread out in all 
directions ; their dark shining 
green shows that they are very 
different from the delicate 
velvety green leaves of the 
lower region, and whilst the 

outline and size of the preceding leaves are retained, indications appear 
of feathered segmentation. 

E, The stalk has now a length of 30 cm. and forms a 'knee* close 
to the lamina, which latter has a length of 20 cm. and is cut in a feathered 
manner almost to the midrib, whilst on both sides of the midrib a number 
of elliptic perforations are found. 

F. The lamina of the leaf has attained now a final length of over 




FiO-gr. Anidrndnin mcdlnin ('Pothn 
rornu of laJ. A oMUlked ' vilvetr le»v 
from hieher op the iteni : C Uie leal-Milk 



kHowerinE 



' Ridley, in Gaidenen' Chronicle, «*r. 3, »ol. I (1894), p. 597. 
' In the amid flgured in Fij;. 95 thii commonly happens. 
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40 cm. with small segments 2-5-4 cm. long, similar to what we find in the 
leaf of Rhaphidophora. 

G. The form of leaf is that of the plant that is ready to flower; 
another form has yet however to appear. 

N. Loi^ pendent stolons often arise which possess broad oblong or 
almost round leaves, cordate at their base and nearly sessile. 

If the Pothos-form grows upon a rock or a wall the higher development 
does not take place ', but on a tree-stem it can and usually does develop 
into the Rhaphidophora-form when it has grown higher. Cuttings of the 
Rhaphidophora-form never revert to the Pothos-form, but both forms 
develop into the long pendent stolons with round widely-separated leaves 
when they grow out beyond their support. According to Ridley the 
development of the Rhaphidophora-form has nothing to do with light as 
it frequently appears in dark parts of the forest, whilst the Pothos-form 
does not develop further upon a rock or a tree-stem exposed to the light ; 
but perhaps there are wanting here the other factors- necessary to normal 
growth, such as moisture, and the juvenile condition of the plant is 
therefore retained as happens in the Coniferae referred to above. It would 
be of great interest were this examined experimentally. The allied 
species Anadendrum marginatum and Anadendrum montanum have no 
juvenile form of this kind. 

Some climbing plants beloi^tt^ to other families behave like these 
aroids, and the resemblance with Marcgravia is so complete that thdr 
juvenile forms have been often confounded in gardens '. The species of 
Marcgravia are amongst the most striking climbing plants of the tropical 
American flora. The juvenile form possesses plagiotropous shoots the 
leaves of which adpressed to the tree-stems cover the roots, but non- 
rooting shoots arise later which are either orthotropous or at least stand out 
from the substratum and bear stalked larger leaves, and it is upon these 
that the flowers arise ^. Some climbing species of fig, Ficus scandens and 
F. pumila for example, exhibit like features and in our plant-houses we 
see them almost always in their plagiotropous juvenile form. 

The juvenile form shows in all these plants an evident adaptation which 
has arisen in conjunction with their climbing mode of life, and we see the 

' The blitor; of th« ivy leads me to doubt the general validitj' of thii st&tement; at least 
it ii difficalt lo see why sacb a dlflerence ihonld ensne. 

* 1 have often hod seel to me by ounerynieti ihe jtnreoile form oC an Mold m a Marcsra*ia. 
Some of the Maicgravieae seem to have 00 javenile form, for eiample, Nonntea guioneniU. 

' The different forms of leaf differ onalomically. Upon the imdei side of the leaves of plagiotropoai 
shoob there Is a relatively thick air-tumM into the inter-ceUnlar spftces of which water is peifaapi 
freqaently injected, and It forma a protective covering to the roots. If the pUnt grows npoo 
a thin supporting bnuich the surface of the leaf corves round in correspondence with the snrbce of the 
branch. As in the climbing aroidi referred to In the text the javenile leaves in Marcgravia are 
distingaithed by their ' velvety ' character ; a drop of water placed on the leaf rapidly disperses. 
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same tn the ivy whose young shoots are plagiotropous with the leaves in 
two rows, and in this respect differ from those of allied Araliaceae. In 
the ivy however the form ofUafoi the juvenile shoot, which has 3-5-lobed 
leaves whilst in the orthotropous flowering shoots the leaves are ovate 
(Fig. 98), cannot at first be brought into connexion with the external 
relationships ; and the attempts which have recently been made to 
establish a relationship between the pointed form of the leaves of the 
juvenile shoot and their combination into a ' leaf-mosaic ' does not help 
us ; such mosaics are, as unprejudiced observation of nature shows, either 
inventions, or exceptional cases picked out with the intention of proving 
the conformity of the form of the leaf with its purpose. The ortho- 



X (r e pn jE Btai mt i) opon cfae aterile branch. 

tropous radial shoots with a % phyllotax, which is also Yg and Yu,, appear 
in ivy only after a certain age is reached and are then probably only formed 
if light of a higher intensity is available than is required for the formation 
of the plagiotropous shoots. The first leaves which appear in germina- 
tion are like those of the orthotropous shoots although the seedling has 
its leaves from the beginning in two rows ; the five-Iobed leaves appear 
only in the second year'. The radial shoots are frequently used in 
horticulture for cuttings and these may grow up and live for a long time 
as 'tree-ivy*'; they occasionally develop at their base shoots which 
revert to the juvenile form. 



' Bnchemm, in Bolan. Zeitnng, 1864. p. 336. ' Miitakcnly deufn'ted tu. 'aiborea.' 
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Juvenile forms then occur in the climbing plants we have mentioned, 
and they are distinguished by their plagiotropous growth and its conse- 
quent different form of leaf, frequently also by a different phyllotaxy. We 
have already seen above on page 94, in Vaccinium Myrtillus, how in 
plagiotropous shoots arising from radial ones the y^ phyllotaxy may 
develop ; in the case of these climbing plants this chaise of position has 
become inherited. 

3. PI^NTS WITH TENDRILS. 

Most tendrillous plants have in their juvenile state no tendrils at all 
or only functionless ones. The latter fact is of interest because it brings 
again under our notice the arrest of organs. 

Let us first of all consider leaf-Uftdrils. We shall find here in 
many instances that the young plants show all transitions from the first 
foliage-leaves, which are not tendrillous, to those In which the tendrils 
divei^e in their configuration from that of the foliage-leaves and have 
taken on the form of thin sensitive filaments. There are examples of 
this in Corydalis claviculata, Adiumia cirrhosa, and others. In the 
remarkable germination of Nepenthes ' we can follow clearly how the leaf, 
constructed primarily only as a trap for animals and organ of assimilation, 
gradually becomes also a climbing organ. On the other hand in Cobaea 
and in the Leguminosae the transition is an abrupt one. 

Lathyrus Aphaca may be cited as an example remarkable in more 
than one respect (see Fig. 76). The whole leaf-lamina has here been 
transformed Into a tendril. Upon the seedling plant some simple primary 
leaves follow the hypogeal cotyledons as is the case commonly in Legu- 
minosae. The first of them is usually 3 leaf without any segmentation 
or with only a hint of this ; then come several three-pointed green scales, 
the middle point corresponding to the lamina of the leaf, the two lateral 
ones to the stipules. Next come foliage-leaves each of them with two 
pinnules and asymmetric stipules. In the following leaves the leaf- 
lamina is arrested and is seen as a small point between the greatly 
enlarged stipules which are now symmetric. In all the succeeding leaves 
the lamina is transformed into a tendril. These rudimentary leaves 
must be considered as the first functionless tendrils. We may assume 
that in Lathyrus Aphaca the formation of leaves was originally as in 
other species of Lathyrus, that only the terminal portion of the leaf 
had the function of a tendril, that the pinnules were then suppressed and 
in consequence of this the stipules attained their exceptional size. 

The formation of leaves in Lathyrus Ochrus" is very peculiar and 



' Goebel, Pflani«nbio1c^>che Schildemngen, ii. p. 9S. 

' Lathyrus Clymenam and L, manritBnicns show the lame feature). 
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the plant has given rise frequently to discussion because a series of pro- 
cesses are here commingled (see Fig. 99). The first leaves are small 
and lanceolate ; and at the base of each a membranous tooth, or it may 
be two such teeth, are distii^uishable which are to be regarded as the 
arrested stipules. As the leaf becomes larger its apex grows out into 
a tendril which at first is rudimentary. Right and left of it, or perhaps 
only on one side, a further differentiation takes place and two lateral tendrils 
appear. These are seated then up>on a broad leaf-surface. Subsequently 
pinnules appear and the uppermost leaves have a bifid or trifid terminal 
tendril with one or two pairs of pinnules below it ; not infrequently 
a tendril may be observed opposite one of the pinnules. How are 
we to explain this peculiar construction ' ? Irmisch considered the flat- 
tened portion of the leaf to be a leaf-stalk. This is however opposed to 
the history of development and to what wc find in other Leguir 




Fig. 99. LMhjiM Clytnen 



In them we commonly find primary leaves of the form represented in 
Fig. 94, /, and these are certainly arrested formations, as I have 
experimentally proved — a is not a leaf-stalk without a blade but 
corresponds to the whole upper portion of the primordium of a leaf, the 
so-called upper leaf; a leaf-stalk is generally not yet developed. If we 
imagine the portion marked a to be greatly increased and the portion 
immediately below it to be only slightly developed, then we should arrive 
at a condition as we find it in Lathyrus Ochrus (Fig. 99, I). In this 
species however the leaf-formation remains long at this stage ; the surface 
of the leaf is then not a leaf-stalk' but the whole of the upper part of 
the primordium of a leaf no longer sharply separable from the lower 

' An account of the development of leaves onght properljr to precede thediscussion of this matter, 
bat that UU into the special part of (hU boolc and I cannot for other leatou omit this pecaliai 
ca»e here. 

* Schoick, BeitriiKe lar Biologic and Aimtotnle der Lianen, i. p. 184, brings forward agaia the 
eiplanation given b; Irmiwh, bat overlooks all developmental facts. 
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portioa or leaf-base. Subsequently development proceeds in the way above 
described. The arrest of the stipules has certainly a causal connexion with 
the broadening of the whole primordium of the leaf; they have become 
superfluous as protecting organs for the stem-bud because this function 
is performed by the broad leaves themselves. The broadening of the 
leaf-surface will however allow the plants to grow up quickly and to 
overcome their rivals, and I should suppose that these species grow upon 
densely clothed grassy spots, or in hedges, in not very strong illumination. 
In thia way I believe we can follow the changes which have taken 
place here. 

Latliyrus Nissolia behaves in the same way, only in it the uppermost 
leaves develop no tendrils ; the seedling produces, aa in Lathyrus Ochrus, 
small lanceolate simple primary leaves provided-with rudimentary stipules. 
There seems to me to be at the present time no positive foundation 
for Darwin's hypothesis' which derived this species from an original 
twining plant which became a leaf-climber, then lost the branching character 
of its tendrils, and finally also their capacity for rotation and their 
sensitiveness, with the result that the tendrils again became leaf-like. 
Darwin assumed also a double change in the construction of the stipules. 
It is possible that Lathyrus Nissolia sprang from a tendrillous plant, but 
I do not see any advantage in assuming so complex a path of development 
as Darwin does ; a comparison with Lathyrus Ochrus seems to me to 
indicate a much simpler one. 

I may in conclusion cite one more case which derives interest from 
the peculiarity that the primary leaves have the function of tendrils. Darwin 
has shown ^ that Tropaeolum tricolorum produces no leaves up to a height 
of two to three inches ; it only bears ' filaments,' sensitive to contact, which 
in the upper part of the stem pass over into complete leaves. These 
' filaments ' are merely primary leaves, and their taking on the function of 
tendrils is evidently due to the extreme thinness of the shoot-axis which 
necessitates the production of supporting organs at a much earlier period 
than is the case with other plants bearing tendrils. The seedlings of the 
plant which I examined produced only few ' filaments ' before formation 
of complete leaves occurred. The filaments are elongated primordia of 
leaves upon which no separaticm into stalk and blade has as yet taken place. 
Higher up on the plant a blade becomes visible. A feature exhibited by 
Tropaeolum majus may be here briefly mentioned. Whilst most species 
of the genus have no stipules, although they evidently possessed them 
originally, Tropaeolum majus has them on the first two leaves but with 
a reduced character ; sometimes one is wanting and (hey do not always 
appear in the normal position. 

' Dftiwin, Clinbrnfi PI«nU, p. 154. ' Dwwia, I. c. p. 47. 
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In the special part of this work I shall treat of the Gucurbitaceae 
which bear tendrils and 1 will only mention here that, as I have elsewhere 
shown ^, the formation of simple tendrils characteristic of the seedling may 
appear in adult plants if they are badly nourished. 



B. Aquatic and Marsh Plants. 

Only a few of these are briefly referred to here because I have so 
fully dealt with many of them elsewhere ^. 

The primary leaves of all the Sarraceniaceae are essentially alike in 
their configuration whilst the later ones are often markedly different from 
one another. The features exhibited by the seedlings of Utricularia are 
of special importance because they show a complete conformity between 
the whole construction of the land-species and the water-species which 
subsequently are widely different from one another. An adaptation which 
renders difficult the overturning of the embryo-plants is visible in the' 
configuration of the peltate primary leaves of Salvinia and the turbinate 
ones of AzoUa ^ The peculiar submerged primary leaves which appear 
in many Nymphaeaceae must be considered as arrested formations ; the 
floating leaves arise later, but their formation may be entirely suppressed 
in Nuphar if the conditions are unfavourable, so that the plant persistently 
forms leaves which correspond with those of the seedling. 

The behaviour of some monocotyledonous plants lias given occasion 
for a different explanation. All of the Alismaceae, Pontederiaceae, and 
Potamogetoneae which have been as yet examined, no matter how different 
the adult form of their leaves may be, agree in the production in 
germination of simple band-like leaves which were formerly erroneously 
called phyllodes. By intermediate stages they pass into the higher form 
of leaf which is provided with a stalk and blade. The primary form of leaf 
is retained by individual species for a varying length of time; for the 
longest period by those which live more submerged. Amongst these, for 
example Heteranthera zosteraefolia and Sagittaria natans, the higher form 
of leaf only appears on the flowering plants and then only in a few leaves, 
whilst numerous band-like leaves are present; on the other hand these 
band-like leaves are found in the species more adapted to a land-life only 
as a stage of development rapidly passed over. Differences of this kind 
are found even in species of the same genus, as a comparison of Sagittaria 
natans and Sagittaria cordifolia shows, for in the latter species, the primary 
leaves play only a subordinate part. 

' Goebel, Verglelchende Enlwicklung^eschichlc <ler rOanzenorginc, p. 140. 

' (ioeb«t, PAuiienbiologisclie SchlUlerungen, ii. Nnmerouii rtgurei will he found in this wnrU. 

' -See Fig. 7,1 in m;- ' PHonzenblologiiuhe -Schildemngen,' ii. 
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The question we may now ask is — do these primary leaves exhibit 
a form of leaf which has arisen through adaptation to life in water, or do 
they not? Whilst there can be no doubt that there is a connexion 
between the number of these leaves and the mode of life of the plants to 



a large majority of other 



which they belong, yet the fact that 
monocotyledonous plants the band- 
like form of leaf is typical and that 
these leaves are able to adapt themselves 
to a land-life, taken along with other 
circumstances, led me early to the view 
that there is no sufficient foundation 
for the assumption conveyed in the first 
part of the above question. 

The submerged primary leaves in some 
dicotyledonous plants also have a simpler 
conslruciion than, and present a conligura- 
lion different from those which appear aix)ve 
the water. In Fig. 100 a seedling of the 
nymphaeaceous Victoria regia is represented 
upon which the first floating leaf d, which 
differs from those following it, has been 
already formed ; the three preceding leaves 
are submerged ones, and in a the leaf-blade 
is not yet marked off from the stalk ; in ,, 
b and f its configuration is different from J _ _ 
that of d. We have here to do widi peculiarly 

developed arrested formations, and this is shown by the fact that the shools f6rmed 
upon tubers of Nympbaea rubra l>ear primary leaves like those of the seedling, 
and thai under unfavourable conditions of growth, such as, for example, very deep 
water, Nuphar luteum remains for a long time at the stage at which water-leaves are 
formed similar to those produced in germination. 







in Ihe order of Ihcir 



C. Xerophilous Plants. 

Plants of this description live in localities where they are at times 
exposed to the danger of too great transpiration, and they frequently 
possess, as is well known, adaptations to their habitat' which are ex- 
pressed chiefly in diminution of the size of the leaf or in the formation of 
leaves with a vertically expanded lamina, as in Eucalyptus, and in the 
phyllodes of Acacia. When the shoot-axis of xerophilous plants has to do 
the work of assimilation instead of the leaves, it is usually broadened out. 



' So coD»picaiHis are tb«M ihal they have In recent yi 
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The juvenile stages often show relationships different in character 
from those of the adult and conform in their configuration with plants 
which are not xerophilous, particularly in having well-developed leaves, 
although this is not always the case. The development of the leaves 
in the seedlings of Cacti, Casuarina, Ruscus aculeatus, R. Hypoglossum, 
and other plants, is not essentially different from that in the adult, but 
differences in this respect are seen even on nearly allied forms ; thus 
the seedling of Ruscus androgynus possesses large weil-developed foliage- 
leaves which are not produced on the older plants where the leaves are 
reduced to small scales. It has been pointed out above that the absence 



„ _ J'lO. 101. Acacii. Sredling. i-^ primMj Imwi M i» Wher 

uf-likc phyllacUdet, d, ItoiVEn tit denkped, spcciei of Aocia : 5 utd 6 ihow Iraniiliau to phyllodet ; 7--Q 

i/i/oulluitkar. Lchrb. ^yWoitt; h ateluia. LehrL. 

of xerophilous characters in such juvenile forms is connected with the 
growth of the seedling plants under the protection of others, and that 
the development of such seedlings only takes place as a rule when 
sufficient moisture is present, whilst the further development of the plant 
is associated with claims of another kind. The following is a series of 
examples ; — 

I. The best known and most frequently quoted are the species of 
Acacia which produce phyllodes. The phyllodes arise by the broadening 
in a vertical direction of the leaf-stalk, sometimes also of the leaf-midrib, 
whilst the lamina aborts. Seedling plants (Fig. 102) however have without 
exception, so far as they have been examined, leaves which arc like those 
of the species — possessing a bipinnate lamina and a normal leaf-stalk. As 
successive leaves are formed the leaf-stalk gradually broadens whilst the 
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lamina is reduced until the form of the phyllode is attained. In some 
species foliage-leaves may again appear after the phyllodes, for instance in 
Acacia heterophylla 

a. The features of Eucalyptus recall in some d^ree those of Acacia. 
In Eucalyptus there are no phyllodes on the older plants, but pendant 
leaves with a knife-blade-form and showing similar structure on both 
'sidea are distributed over the axis of the shoot. The seedling on the 
other hand forms oval dorsiventral opposite and decussate leaves for 
a long time on its four-angled twigs. The two stages of development 
have thus an entirely different aspect. 

3. Many dicotyledonous plants exhibit much the same phenomena 
as those I have depicted in the case of many Cupressineae '. Some New 
Zealand species of Veronica, such as V. cupressoides and V. lygopodioides, 
show in quite a striking manner the habit of the Cupressineae with scale- 
like adpressed leaves. The seedlings of these species, so far as they are 
known, all have spreading leaves which possess a stalk and blade like 
those of other species of Veronica ; but this differentiation disappears in 
the leaves which appear later. We may assume a similar behaviour for 
Melaleuca micromera, a cypress-like myrtaceous plant, on account of the 
phenomena of reversion^ it exhibits. Passerina hirsuta" also has in its 
young condition spreading leaves whilst the subsequent ones are ad- 
pressed ; other species of Passerina however only possess the spreading 
leaf corresponding with the juvenile form of F. hirsuta. 

4, Plants In which the adult leaves are arrested : — 

Zilla myagroides, a cruciferous plant possessing shoot-axes containing 
chlorophyll and constructed as thorns, has only arrested leaves, whilst 
in its juvenile stage there are large well-developed leaves *. 

Clematis afoliata exhibits a gradual reduction of the leaves upon 
the seedling plants aud the newly formed shoots. 

Carmichaclia stricta possesses flattened shoot-axes with arrested leaves 
but shoots which proceed from its base behave as does the seedling plant. 
There appears upon the seedling plant after the cotyledons a simple 
undivided primary leaf just as in other Leguminosae which have been 
already referred to ; following this comes a trifoliate leaf, and next a few 
imparipinnate leaves with two to three pairs of pinnules, and then the 
formation returns either to a trifoliate leaf or to a simple one, and 
higher up on the flat stem the leaves are reduced to small scales. The 
formation of leaves attains in the pinnate foliage-leaves its highest point 
and then again sinks. The conformity of the primary leaves with those 
reduced ones which appear after the pinnate foliage-leaves shows very 



'See page 154. "See page i?2. 

* See the fipve bf Puqule io Plate i of his book 'SalUeterofillim.' Napoli, 1867. 

* Goebel, Pflanienbiologische SchildeninBen, i. Yig. 3. 
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clearly that the primary leaves take origin through the same processes. 
In Carmichaelia Engsii simple foliage-leaves alone appeared on the seed- 
ling plant, and these in many examples were reduced to unstalked small 
scales, so that we have here in one genus the transition from heteroblastic 
to homoblastic germination. 

Bossiaea rufa exhibits the same kind of germination as Carmichaelia 
stricta. The chief axis of the seedling produces a number of stalked 
oval leaves and is not broadened out. It is subsequently arrested, whilst 
out of the axils of the cotyledons and beneath them shoots develop 
which gradually become phylloclades. On these flat shoots the small 
pointed stipules only of the leaves remain, the primordium of the blade 
is arrested'. Other species of Bossiaea possess also flat twigs with well- 
formed leaves, for example, B. heterophylla, or cylindric twigs with foliage 
leaves, for example, B. microphylla '. We thus find in otu genus all 
stages of transition. 

Ulex europaeus, in which the leaves in the mature plant are transformed 
into thorns, possesses on the seedling plant after its first primary leaves 
trifoliate foliage-leaves like other Genisteae. The lateral leaflets on the 
leaves standing higher up on the stem gradually diminish in size and at 
last do not develop. The leaf now becomes simple and linear, is 
gradually transformed into a thorn, and at the same time the twigs also 
develop as thorns. 

Colletia likewise deserves notice here *. The species of 'CoUetia form 
spinose shrubs and the older plants bear small deciduous leaves. In 
C. crudata the thorns, which are the lateral shoots, are strongly flattened. 
The seedling plants of all the species of Colletia known to me are 
constructed exactly alike ; they have cylindric shoot-axes with well- 
developed foliage-leaves and the flattening of the shoot-axes in C. cruciata 
only takes place later. The configuration of the seedling plant proves 
itself here also to be a primary character. 

Cacteae. The behaviour of Colletia cruciata finds an analogue in 
that of many Cacteae. The formation of foliage-leaves does not take 
place in the seedlings of the Cacteae, the leaves are here transformed 
into scales or spines, but the shoot-axes frequently show more primitive 
relationships of configuration than appear in the older plants. We may 
consider the following construction of the vegetative body as ' typical * 
for the majority of the leafless Cacteae — fleshy shoots invested by chloro- 
phyll-tissue and bearing tufts of spines in the axil of small scale-like 
leaves. The spines are transformed leaves which arise upon very much 



■ Hildcbiaod's btatement that 'tbereis no trace of the leaT-blade' is certainly wrong. 
' Askcnasf Botanisch-Morphologische Stodien. Fnuikftirt a. M. 1871, p. 4. 
* For > Fignre ice Goebel, PflanieDbiologische Schildernneen, L Fig. 8, 
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reduced lateral shoots standing in the axil of the leaves. In many plants 
these tufts of spines are arranged on vertical ribs of the stem and this 
may be designated the ' Cereus-form.' From this form diverges in a very 
striking manner that which has a flat leaMike shoot-axis as we see in 
many species of Epiphyllum, Rhipsatis, and Phyllocactus', and which 
may be termed the ' Phyllecactus-form.' If the history of germination 
be followed it will be found that the seedling plants have mostly a form 
which ia like that I have described as the ' typical ' configuration, although 



A. 



in different d^rees in the different species, and we can follow in the 
seedlings how a transformation of form is brought about. Fig. 103 
represents a seedling plant of Phyllocactus phyllanthoides which possesses 
a tetragonal shoot-axis beset with tufts of thorns on the ribs, and has 
quite the appearance of a Cereus. As the plant grows only two of the 
ribs remain, the shoot-axis becomes greatly flattened, and out of what 
was a * Cereus-form ' there is developed the apparently far removed ' Phyllo- 
cactus-form.' Other species also of the same genus show in germination 

■ PhyUodctns is only dUlingaUhed from Cereus by ils habit. 
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a four-ribbed shoot, but two of the ribs are quite rudimentary and -have 
the form of tufts or spines over the interval between the cotyledons, so 
that casual observation might lead one to suppose that the seedling had 
from the first two ribs ; this is what happens in Phyllocactus Fhyllanthus. 
The same appearances are presented, as I have shown, in species of 
Epiphyllum and Rhipsalis with flat shoot-axes. In those Cacteae also 
which do not subsequently flatten their shoot-axes * Cereus-like ' shoots 
appear in germination, and this is of the greatest interest from the 
phylogenetic point of view. Rhipsalis Cassytha and Rh. paradoxa are two 
species growing upon trees which in the adult state are as unlike as 
possible. The former has long thin spineless shoots, the latter has limited 
alternately three-ribbed shoots. The seedlings of both species are alike 
in their chief features, apart from mere points of size, and exhibit the 
ribbed spinose shoots which we have called 'Cereus-like' '. 

It would take me too far to speak of other examples of the Cacteae ; 
many of these will be found in my ' Pflanzenbiologische Schllderungen' 
to which I have referred. The instructive exhibition by the seedling plants 
of the Cacteae of the development of different forms of the vegetative body 
out of a common basal form may perhaps be connected with the fact 
that in this group we have, as it appears, a phylogenetically recent family 
in which a sharp separation of the genera has scarcely yet taken place. 

Summary. 

In the development of plants from the germ, be this spore or seed, 
there appear frequently relationships of configuration which are different 
from those exhibited by the adult plant, and this is chiefly the case when 
the seedling is adapted to other conditions than those which surround 
the subsequent stages of development. The configuration of the primary 
stages may be different within one genus and may vary also in one species. 

In one series of cases, as is shown by comparison with allied forms, 
these must be considered as original forms relatively to the adult ones, 
and as becoming subsequently adapted to changed relationships. Thus 
the seedling plants of species of elm, beech, and hornbeam, constructed 
out of sympodially developed dorsiventral shoot-systems, are orthotropous 
and radial, as is the case in allied forms throughout their whole life. 
The seedlings of xerophilous plants do not exhibit the characters which 
are associated with a xerophilous mode of life ; and the same may be 
said of plants climbing by tendrils and of other forms. 

On the other hand, the juvenile states in many instances are un- 
doubtedly those which have been changed by adaptation, as in Hedera, 
Marcgravia, Salvinia, and others, and frequently the seedling exhibits in 



' See tbe tigure of the habit in laj ' Pflinzenbialogijche Scbildenincen,' i. 
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the formation of its ot^ns, and especially in the formation of its leaf, 
simply an arrest which is probably a consequence of relationships of 
correlation. 



Reversion to the Juvenile Form. 

Special interest attaches to the fact that many plants are able to 
return to their juvenile form, and this we call a 'reversion' in the 
ont<^oetic sense. At the outset it must be pointed out that these 
phenomena of reversion take place differently even in species of the 
same genus ; they may appear in one species under definite conditions, 
whilst they will not do so in another, and they are sometimes limited 
to certain r^ions of the plant-body, or to a definite stage of develop- 
ment, which once passed, the capacity for ' reversion ' is lost. The 
experimental treatment of this question has been only recently begun * 
and should furnish many valuable results. It has in the first place 
shown in a number of instances that reversion to a juvenile form chiefly 
takes place when the conditions of vegetation are unfavourably influenced. 
We have already seen an example of this in the ferns (page 152). 
Plants with this capacity behave in some degree like hybrids which have 
two kinds of ' blood ' ; the peculiarities of the parents are usually mixed 
in the hybrid but they may also appear separately, as in the hybrids of 
many Cacti. Similarly in many malformations of organs — and I mention 
them simply by way of comparison — we note frequently ' reversions ' to the 
normal form from which they sprang. 

Some Bryophyta supply examples showing that the possibility 
of reversion is associated with a definite developmental stage. The 
phenomena of germination in the group will be, as I have already said, 
depicted in the special part of this book, here I only refer to them 
from the general stand-point. The Marchantieae produce in germination 
at first a germ-tube, the apex of which develops into a germ-disc out 
of which the plantlets arise. The primordia of the young plants may 
be caused to revert to the formation of germ-tubes in Preissia if the 
intensity of the light be diminished ; but only so long as they have not 
reached the stage at which the permanent vegetative point is formed from 
which the construction of the higher anatomical differentiation of the 
plant takes place. The cell-mass which in Funaria hygrometrica arises 
upon the thread-like protonema as the primordium of a moss-bud can, 
in like manner, tie caused to grow out into protonema-threads ', but here 
also only up to a certain age, that namely of the appearance of the three- 

' Gocbel, Ober JugendfonDcn toq PAuucd m>d deren kuiutliche WiedtTbervomfuDE. in Siliun]^- 
bn. der k. bajrer. Ak>d. d. WUs«n*ch., xiri (1S96), p. 447. 
• Goebel, 1. c. 
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sided pyramidal apical cell characteristic of the stem of the moss. It is 
true that any cells of the shoot-axis or of the leaves may at a later 
stage form in regeneration protoncma-threads, but not so the vegetative 
point '. In one instance, namely Schistostega osmundacea, the apical cell 
of ' enfeebled ' shoots grew out into protonema and therefore it has been 
assumed that the capacity for this exists in a latent condition in the 
vegetative point. 

The following examples from the higher plants may be cited- 

On page 164, I have referred to the band-like primary leaves of 

aquatic and marsh monocotyledonoiis plants. It appears that a reversion 

to the primary leaves may take place in plants whose vegetation is 

unfavourably influenced (Fig. 104). Plants of Eichhornia azurea, which 

had wintered as land-plants, produced reversion-shoots with band-like 

primary leaves *, and the same occurred in Hydrocleis Humboldti, Potamo- 

geton natans, and others. The genus Sagit- 

taria is specially instructive. The duration of 

its juvenile form is, as has been said ^, very 

variable. It is longest in those species which 

live more as water-plants, shortest in those 

which are more land -pi ants. Amongst the 

latter is Sagittaria cordifolia in which a reversion 

could not be brought about ; the plants when 

cultivated in water usually died off. On the 

other hand Sagittaria natans, which lives almost 

submerged, possesses besides its many band- 

ii again producn Hkc Submerged leaves only afew floating leaves, 

" "■ "" " whilst in S. cordifolia and others the stalked 

leaves are not floating leaves. Change of the medium and any other 

limiting cause produced a reversion to the primary leaves in examples of 

S. natans which had already developed stalked-leaves. 

In dicotyledonous plants reversions have been brought about in an 
analogous way, for example, in Acacia verticillata, a species producing 
phyllodes. The young plant here, as in other species of Acacia, develops 
bipinnate foliage-leaves which gradually pass over into phyllodes. In 
young plants which had already produced a large number of phyllodes 
and which were enfeebled by cultivation in a dry chamber, reversion-shoots 
with foliage-leaves appeared (F^, 105}. The New Zealand species of 
Veronica and the myrtaceous Melaleuca micromera which have the 
xerophilous habit recalling that of the Cupressineae, as described above *,- 
produce if cultivated in a moist chamber or under unfavourable conditions 




' See page 47. 

* See the figure in my ' Piluizenbiologische Schildemngen.' il. p. 9S7. ' See p. 164. 

< See page 167. 
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the spreading stalked flat primary leaves instead of the adpressed scale- 
like ones (Fig. 106). In the Cacteae reversion- 
shoots often appear, but the cause of their 
appearance has not yet been experimentally 
investigated*. The like holds good for many 
other plants. 

We may say generally that the reversion- 
shoots appear at definite places and usually near 
the base of the plant ; thus many juvenile shoots 
appear on the lower part — often covering the stem 
for several yards — of old 
plants of Eucalyptus in 
Italy. The same is the 
case in Cupressineae, for 
example, in old plants of 
Callitris, also in Colletia 
cruciata^, and others. From 
what has been said above 
we can understand the ap- 
pearance of the reversion- 
shoots at the base of plants 
as, on the one hand, they 
will be least influenced in 
this position by the other 
form of shoot, and, on the 

other hand, the base can pcSlS*,r'Thl^™JrV^f 
retain from the earliest gcr- l.ai,.j^ idp^Jri" w.^ 
mination the character of 1^^ < w^'JUri n'r/tir^ud! 

the juvenile form. ^nlkwl ' n-ver>ion-k-oi«.' 

The fact that in young 
plants of Cupressineae injuries by froat, parasites, 
wounding of the roots, and similar causes induce 
the development of branches having the juvenile 
form '', whilst in normal plants these would have 
taken that of the adult, conforms with what has 
just been said. The frequent appearance of 
reversion-shoots at the base of many plants might 
find a teleological explanation in the dtvcloping 
shoots having there similar external conditions to 
those which the seedling finds when it shoots 



sIDEC In which iL fanned 



sa; 



' iJM what WHS said about thyllocactus on page 169. 

' Sec F'ig. 8 in my ' i'flanunbiotogisohc Scltilclerangen.' i. 

' Beyerinck, in Bolan. Zeitung, 1K90, p. f39. 
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out of the ground ; but the facts which have been stated show that in 
the reversion to the juvenile fonn confonnability with purpose cannot be 
considered as the determining factor. There is a number of plants 
endowed with this capacity on the advent of definite external conditions, 
and they react thereto in the same way as does Myriophyllum wheii it 
forms winter-buds upon the withdrawal of nutrition '—reaction which may 
have a definite aim but this is not always necessary. 

Conclusion of the Development. 

An account of the relationships of configuration which follow the 
juvenile state will be our task in the special part of this book. Here 
I have only briefly to refer to the question of how far we can speak in 
plants of adult features. The formation of the oi^ns of propagation, 
especially of the sexual organs, marks a climax of the development. It 
causes in many cases the closure of vegetative development, but in others 
it does not do so. The changes in configuration which precede the 
formation of the propagative organs, for instance the formation of bracts 
in the region of the flower, cannot be designated adult features. Where 
v^etative shoots possess a limited development relationships of correlation 
are chiefly concerned in it. But even where these are not proved, as for 
instance in Schistostega, in which the terminal bud of the v^etative shoot 
which is always unbranched loses after some time its power and dries 
up, correlations are nevertheless probably effective. In plants which are 
able to produce organs of propagation frequently time after time the 
progressive increase of the vegetative framework finally brings about, as 
has been above stated, the phenomena of 'age' and ultimately death. 
In Melocactus we find the converse. In it when the plant has attained 
a certain ^ze there is formed at its summit a ' tuft,' really an inflorescence, 
which grows persistently for years whilst the vegetative parts neither 
branch nor probably increase considerably in volume. Here the persistent 
increase of the flower-bearing region of the plant evidently represents the 
' atrium mortis,' for the plant becomes exposed with the increasing size 
of the tuft always more to injuries, but the v^etative capacity is small 
and later probably entirely disappears. 

' Uoebel, Pflanteobioloeuclw Scbildenmscn, ii. p. 360. 
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MALFORMATIONS AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE IN ORGANOGRAPHY 



INTRODUCTION. 

Malformations have always been a fertile theme in botanical literature. 
Not only does every deviation from what we are accustomed to regard 
as the fixed and therefore apparently normal excite our interest ', but 
endeavours have been made to obtain through the study of malformations 
a deeper ins^ht into the homolf^y of organs, and especially of the repro- 
ductive organs in the higher plants. We must admit that the investigation 
of malformations has been of importance in this respect ; the transforma- 
tion of the primordia of stamens into petals, which occurs so commonly 
in double flowers, led to the first recognition of the ' foliar ' nature of 
the stamen. In recent times through the influence of the theory of 
descent many malformations, and especially those which have appeared 
to be reversions to primitive relationships of configuration, have been 
r^arded as of special value. 

The first question we have to ask is — What do we mean by a mal- 
formation? It is impossible to give a sharp definition, for we cannot 
fix the limit where the normal ceases and the abnormal begins, and the 
' normal ' itself is a variable quantity. Let us take a concrete example. 
Anemone Hepatica has usually six perianth-leaves in its fiowers, but the 
number varies. In seventy-five flowers taken at random the following 
were the numbers of the perianth-leaves: in thirty-five there were six, 
in twenty-nine there were seven, in ten there were e^ht, tn one there 
were nine, and in four of the flowers examined there were intermediate 
formations between perianth-leaves and stamens. The indication here is 

I It ii ■ (reqaml expenence that people wbo hare not the iligliteit interest in the normal Tonii of 
the orguw of plants will biing one a imlfonDEtion becante It is ' so interesting.' 
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that the increase in number of the perianth-leaves has been occasioned 
by the more or less early transformation of the stamens into petals, and 
as the number of the stamens is large the function of the staminal 
apparatus is not disturbed. From such flowers the passage to com- 
pletely double ones in which all the stamens are transformed into petals 
is a gradual one ; but we must designate these double flowers as mal- 
formations, because in them a strong departure from the normal develop- 
ment has taken place with which is combined a disturbance of function. 

Darwin's definition is — ' By a monstrosity [malformation] I presume 
is meant some considerable deviation of structure, generally injurious, or 
not .useful to the species '.' Moquin-Tandon, the author of one of the best 
books upon malformations in the Vegetable Kingdom, says ', ' By an 
anomaly we mean any extraordinary modification in the formation or 
the development of organs, irrespectively of any influence upon health.' It 
is however quite impossible to separate malformations from the appear- 
ances of disease. We speak of disease usually when we know the cause ' 
of the malformation, for example, the deformity of the buds of the spruce, 
caused by the insect Chermes Abietis, is an evident malformation, but 
at the same time it is also a symptom of a disease which has an injurious 
influence upon the health of the tree only when it is general over the 
tree. In like manner there can be no doubt that the phyllody of flowers, 
a favourite domain of teratology, is a symptom of disease ; it is a misbirth, 
the cause of which we do not know in most cases. 

What is normal in one plant we must in another regard as abnormal. 
In Vicia Faba it occasionally happens that the leaves are absent, but 
their stipules develop strongly, and, as I have shown, do so in con- 
sequence of the failure of the leaves. This ia certainly a matformatioo. 
It is however the normal state in Lathyrus Aphaca. In this plant the 
foliage-leaves in the upper part of the stem are transformed to tendrils ; 
but we occasionally observe individuals which possess fully formed leaves 
instead of arrested ones, in, for example, the form known as ' Lathyrus 
Aphaca unifoliatus.' This feature must certainly be considered a reversion, 
but if we start from our ' normal 'Lathyrus Aphaca of to-day it is a mal- 
formation just as are the spiketets which sometimes appear upon the 
sterile bristle-like twigs of Panicum italicum *. In many grasses, especially 
species of Foa, the flowers are arrested and the axis of the spikelet grows 
into a vegetative shoot which separates at a later period from the mother- 
plant ; this again is a malformation. But when races have become 
developed in which this malformation is hereditary, the condition has 



' Darwin, Origin of Speciei, Chapter 11, first ptingraph. 
■ Moquin-Tandon, ^^ents de t^Cologie v^g^le. Paris, 1EL41, p. iS. 

' Tbe occDTrencc ol ' PaoicDm italicum setis iDSoiescentiae spicnliferii ' hu been often described. 
See A. Brann, in Monatsb. d. Berliner Akad. d. Wisscnich. 1S7J, p. ijS. 
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become normal and serves the purpose of propagation, as is the case 
in Poa alpina and Foa bulbosa. 

These examples will suffice to show that it is impossible to frame 
a generally applicable definition of the notion of ' malformation.' As 
I have said, those malformations can be best characterized in which con- 
spicuous changes of the organs have taken placa We find also, if we 
disregard cases of chonsis, concrescence, and pleiomery, that there is very 
commonly a change of function, which may go so far as to annul com- 
pletely the normal function, and with this a change of configuration is 
associated. Stamens become petals or carpels, or structures which are 
partly carpels and partly stamens. These transformations have naturally 
a special interest in relation to the doctrine of metamorphosis. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF MALFORMATIONS IN ORGANOGRAPHY. 

Whilst we find malformations of any morphological part, the trans- 
formations they effect are yet not without rule — a leaf, for example, is 
never transformed into a shoot or into a root, nor does the converse 
take place ^ This is a point of some importance because it shows us 
that once an organ has been laid down its development is bounded by 
definite limits '. The papilla which develops into a lateral shoot has 
often the external appearance of the primordium of a leaf; but they 
must be intrinsically different. Were it otherwise we could not under- 
stand why amidst the fundamental disturbances which are observed in 
many malformations of flowers a transformation of one into the other 
does not take place. As a matter of fact it was concluded at a very 
early period from a study of malformations of this kind that petals, 
stamens, and carpels, are ' leaves,' greatly though they often differ from 
foliage-leaves in their external configuration. When we know the normal 
history of development of a plant-organ we can often recc^nize even 
in the mature condition the stage of development at which the divergence 
from the normal in a malformation b^an, and it is a fundamental principle 
that a malformation can only be understood through knowledge of the 
normal development. 

Disturbance of the normal development in the sporophylls of the 
flower, the stamens and carpels, becomes visible in an arrest of the 
sporangia, the pollen-sacs and ovules, and frequently these do not 

' Allhongh in the Qomu] fonnatlon of orgaM of UtricuUria the Lmitation between (hoot and 
leaf entlMly ditappeon. 
' See page 8. 
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develop. This kind of case has been abundantly used with a view to 
obtain a decision regarding the ' morphological nature ' of the stamen, 
an endeavour utterly futile as these malformations arc obviously dis- 
turbances of the normal development provoked by disease. The more 
the normal development is disturbed the easier is it for the sporangia 
to be replaced by vegetative organs. There is no transformation of the 
former into the latter, and intermediate stages between the normal and 
the abnormal conditions do not prove such a transformation, they only 
show that the disturbance can begin at different stages of development. 
The morphological significance of the stamen is determined by its 
developmental history and by comparison with the Pteridophyta, and 
by these means we learn that the stamen is a sporophyll which like 
other sporophylls has arisen by the transformation of a primordium of 
a foliage-leaf. 

The most completely malformed stamens are those in which there 
is no trace of formation of the pollen-sacs (sporangia) — a case similar 
to that of the phyllody of sporophylls of ferns*. The stamens then 
appear either as foliage-leaves or as petals, the latter being the case 
when the primordium of the stamen before the laying down of the pollen- 
sacs is aflfected by the factors which cause the primordium of a foliage- 
leaf to develop into a petal. In intermediate cases the pollen-sacs appear 
more or less completely developed, but are usually distorted. Special 
importance has been attached to those malformations of stamens in which 
a ' four-winged ' leaf is developed, that is to say, a leaf in which two 
lamellae spring along each side of the length of the midrib. But there 
is no difficulty in explaining this appearance by reference to the normal 
history of the stamen. A young stamen before the appearance of the 
primordia of the spore-forming tissue is a four-ai^led body, and in each 
of the angles the primordium of a sporangium, the arche sporium, is 
differentiated. In phyllody of a stamen each of the four angles grows out 
as a small leaflet, a phenomenon of growth which is altogether abnormal 
when compared with the usual condition, but which occasionally is found 
in a similar way in vegetative leaves. No greater mistake can be made 
than to consider each leaflet as the product of the transformation of 
a pollen-sac, for these have not been formed- or there is at most a very 
reduced pollen-forming tissue. What has here taken on the form of 
a foliage-leaf or part of a foliage-leaf is not the pollen-sac hut a part of 
the sporophyll, and we have no more to deal with a reversion than we 
have when the staminal primordium is transformed into a simple foliage- 
leaf or into a petal. No useful purpose therefore would be served were 

' Much ofwhat follows I take from my 'Ve^leichende Entwicklnngigeichichteder Pflunenorfine,' 
>« it is still applicable. 
' Seepnee 183. 
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I to recount here the hypotheses which have been built upon these 
abnormalities, as experience shows that the history of development, and 
not these hypotheses, has given us the explanation of the relationships of 
configuration of the stamen. There can be no doubt to the unprejudiced 
eye that the stamen of an Angiosperm is homologous with that of a 
Gymnosperm. The theories of malformation however which were framed 
for the Angiosperms could find no application in the Gymnosperms. 
But I cannot go further into this matter here. With reference to 
the phyllody of stamens I have only further to say, that of course the 
possibility of the transformation of the primordJum of a stamen into the 
lamina of a simple foliage-leaf or of a petal must have existed longer 
in those plants in which the poUen-mother-cells are only formed at a 
' relatively late stage of development than in those which lay down the 
archesporium at a relatively early period. In considering then the trans- 
formation of the primordia of stamens we have to r^ard first of all the 
stage of development of the primordium at the moment when the impulse 
to the transformation, if such an expression may be allowed, was received, 
and also the strength of this impulse, for this it is which determines 
whether we obtain a simple or a four-winged foliage-leaf or petal, or such 
a leaf with more or less malformed pollen-sacs distorted at their insertion. 

In even greater degree than the phyllody of stamens has the phyllody 
of ovules given rise to morpholt^ical hypotheses. The facts are shortly 
as follows: — 

On cultivated plants especially one not infrequently finds flowers 
altered by disease in which a portion or all of the leaf-oigans have the 
form of foliage-leaves. This is the case, for example, in Aquilegia vulgaris, 
Reseda odorata, Alliaria ofHcinalis, and others. The cause of this phyllody 
is mostly unknown. In some cases, as Peyritsch has experimentally 
shown, it is induced by insects ; in others we may assume that the sexual 
potency has been enfeebled whilst the vegetative has been increased 
through the nutritive conditions. In flowers which exhibit this phyllody 
the carpels especially are more or less changed ; they are either only 
enlarged and inflated, or in the place of each carpel a foliage-leaf appears 
as is so common in Trifolium repens and in other cases, such as the 
double cherry. When such complete phyllody of the carpels occurs there 
are usually no ovules ; their formation is entirely suppressed. In flowers 
of Alliaria officinalis, for example, when the most complete phyllody is 
exhibited we find the sepals, stamens, and carpels, completely transformed 
into foliage-leaves with buds and shoots in their axils, and the carpels 
show no trace of ovules. The influence which caused the phyllody of 
the primordia of the leaves in the flower-bud has here made itself felt 
even before the ovules were laid down. In less perfect cases of phyllody 
formations are found in the carpels which are evidently the product of 
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abnormal development of the ovules, and quite a number of different 
malformations of the ovule are known. The normal ovule consists, as 
is well known, of a central body of tissue, the nucellus, which contains 
the most important part of the ovule, namely, the embryo-sac, and is 
invested by one or two envelopes, the integuments ; and then there is 
the stalk or funiculus by means of which the ovule is attached to the 
placenta. The most important question which has to be answered is — 
how do these several parts behave when phyllody takes place ? In every 
case the phyllody is accompanied by an arrest of the mtcellus, that is to 
say, of that part which is characteristic of the ovule, and which enables 
us to distinguish it from any other body of similar configuration ; on 
the other hand the integuments, and often also the funiculus, experience 
a vegetative increase and structures like leaflets may proceed from them. 

It is now to be noted that the ovules may be subjected to phyllody 
at different stages of their development, and consequently different degrees 
of phyllody are found. In Fig. 107, 1, an ovule is represented which 
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has already laid down both its int^uments ; the inner one (5^t) investing 
the nucellus is only slightly changed, and is seated upon an evident stalk 
springing from the outer integument which has a scaphoid form as it 
appears in diagrammatic longitudinal section (Fig. 107, 2), and shows a 
more marked phyllody. The phyllody has here seized upon the outer 
integument because, as happens in by far the lai^er number of cases, it 
is laid down later than the inner one, and the displacement of the nucellus 
with its investing inner integument to the side so that it appears to 
arise from the surface of the open outer integument, whilst it is really 
a terminal structure, is not surprising in view of the fact that a similar 
displacement is frequently seen in normal ovules when the integument is 
excessively developed and occupies the apex of the ovule. In Fig. 107, 3, 
the ovule has become a leaflet which bears the nucellus upon one 
surface. In this case the outer integument was evidently not laid down 
at the time when the phyllody began, the inner one was perhaps only 
just indicated. The funiculus has likewise taken on a leaf-like form, and 
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the nucellus appears in a lateral position because that portion of the 
primordium which was immediately below it has grown out into a leaflet. 
In Fig. 107, 4, a further case is represented where the outer and inner 
int^uments were both laid down at the moment of the b^inning of 
phyllody, but the lower part of the primordium has become leaf-like 
and grown out beyond the outer integument We must also note that 
frequently the ovule is replaced by a simple leaf if the phyllody has 
started at a period when neither integument nor nucellus nor arche- 
sporium were laid down. This extreme case shows how incorrect it is 
to r^ard the phyllody as a reversion : the final result is a simple leaflet, 
and it would be as absurd to r^ard this as the most primitive phylogenetic 
stage of development as to recc^ize this when the characteristically formed 
sporiferous leaf-portion of an Aneimia appears as a vegetative leaf if the 
formation of sporangia is suppressed. The propagative organs, the origin 
and development of which are involved in both cases, are entirely wanting, 
and associated with this, and certainly in causal connexion therewith, 
definite vegetative phenomena appear. That the primordium of an integu- 
ment becomes a leaflet is no more*reason for our requiring to consider 
that it must have been such a body, than is the occurrence of a cell-group 
which in phyllody frequently develops into a shoot in the axil of this 
integument an argument for our considering that it has been a shoot. 
The only conclusion we can draw from the phyllody is that the integuments 
are formed out of carpellary substance, in other words, are outgrowths 
of the carpels, and are the more able to take on a v^etative growth the 
more the propagative or^ns — that is, the nucellus — are hindered in their 
development. 

From what we have said it will be evident, without further remark, 
that we must regard ovules which exhibit phyllody as crippled, diseased, 
changed, formations. We can only consider it as an error to look upon 
these kinds of malformations as reversions, and wonder that the assertion 
should have been put forward that a leaflet upon which an arrested nucellus 
sits, in which form the phyllody of the ovule sometimes appears (see 
Fig. 107), is the exact homolc^ue of a pinnule of a fern bearing a 
sporangium or a sorus. As if an arrested papilla in which, so far as we 
know, not even an embryo- sac is showing had the remotest shade of 
resemblance to a sporangium 1 But it would take me too far were I to 
follow further the erratic paths of doctrines of malformations. It is a much 
more profitable exercise to go back again to the actual occurrences of 
malformation and to elucidate the causes which condition the deviation 
from the normal development; and this question is the more important 
as its solution can throw light upon the great problem of organic form. 
The study of malformations is, as the investigations of De Vries show, 
of special significance in the problems of inheritance and variation. 
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II. 

ETIOLOGY OF MALFORMATIONS' 

The answer to the question what is the cause of malformations is beset 
with serious difficulty, inasmuch as we recognize that they can be called 
forth by external influences, whilst examples accumulate to show that 
malformations are also hereditary and the result of internal unknown 
causes '. Examples of the latter class have been longest known. 

It is common knowledge that 'double' flowers as well as the 
remarkable peloria of many plants are transmissible by seeds. Godron^ 
found that the peloria in Corydalis solida were transmitted through five 
generations, and other examples are given by Darwin*. Celosia cristata, 
the well-known cockscomb, behaves in a like manner ; I found, in 
opposition to the statements of other authors, that the transmission of 
the fasciation is absolute, and that k appears even in plants cultivated 
in sterile sand, and in the second generation too. 

A. All malformations which appear spontaneously, that is to say, which 
are not caused by external factors, can be at least partly transmitted '. 

The d^ree to which this takes place varies. For example, onlyoae- 
third of the seedlii^s of Acer striatum with vari^ated leaves inherited 
the vari^ation*. The investigations of De Vries have in recent times 
furnished numerous proofs of the transmission by inheritance of mal- 
formations. This inheritance is in some cases connected with special 
external conditions, but in other cases it appears as the normal formation 
of organs. In the ' viviparous ' species of Poa and of other grasses, the 
formation of flowers and seeds in the spikelets ts reduced to a greater 
or less extent, and is replaced by the growth of the axis of the spikelet 
into leafy shoots which subsequently fall off. The plants which arise 
from these shoots repeat the ' malformation,' which is here one of great 
use to the plant as it provides for prop^ation in the absence of formation 
of seed. But this transmission does not take place in all circumstances 



' See Goebel, Tentology in modetn Botuty. id Science Progress, i8i>6. 

* It will b« shown precently thftt mBlfoimBtioni induced by ekteraal cause* ue often merely the 
awakening ailalaU prcdlspositioni. 

* Godion, in M^moires de 1' Academic de Stanidaas, 1873. 

* Darwin, Variation of animals uid plants Qnder domestication. 

* Lowe makes the remarkable stalement i^arding fenu — 'Spores gathered from an abnomud 
portion of a frond can reproduce this abnormality, whilst spores from a nonnal portion of the Mune 
fioud can produce normal plants.' See his ' Fen- growing,' p. s6. Other anchors contest this. 

* Rt^ardiog this and other cases see Godion, Des races T^gAales qui doiveal leur origiae it one 
monstniosit^. Nancy, 1873 (Extract from the Mimoiret de TAcad^mie de StanUlans, iS73> 
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according to Hunger', who has observed that when the plants are 
cultivated in pots these vegetative shoots are suppressed. This however 
may be the case only when the pot-plants are grown under unfavourable 
conditions. In viviparous plants of Poa alpina, which I have grown in 
pots for four years, the vegetative shoots have always appeared. Hunger's 
observation however is quite in conformity with the facts which have 
been cited above with regard to reversion to the juvenile form \ The 
formation of flowers must be conadered phylogenetically as the older, 
the buds as having arisen somewhat later ; both ' tendencies' are obviously 
connected with diflerent external conditions, and the plants which produce 
flowers only are ' reversions ' to the original type. Such reversions are also 
found elsewhere and are of special interest because, like the reversions to 
the juvenile form, they obviously ensue if the vegetation of the abnormally 
changed plant b subjected to conditions which are less favourable for it. 
Thus Lowe states * that plants of the varieties of Polypodium vulgare 
and Scolopendrium vulgare, which are known respectively as ' cambricum ' 
and ' crispum,' and which possess a form of leaf diflerent from the t}rpe, 
if planted in poor soil revert after a few years to the normal form, but 
do not lose their capacity to produce again the ' malformation *.* In other 
examples however this is obviously not the case ; they retain even in 
the most favourable soil their normal form, and the luxuriant nutrition 
acts not as a factor causii^ the appearance of the malformation, but 
purely as one which sets it free'. A few examples of the inheritance 
of malformations are given in the following paragraphs : — 

r. Fasciation'. De Vries has established the inheritance of fasciation in 
eight plants. It is true that this is not so absolute that all the individuals show 
it in the same way, but the fact of inheritance itself is sufficiently evident. As 
an example Crepis biennis may be cited in which the fasciation appeared so 
early as in the basal rosette : — 

in the second g^eneration in 3% 
„ third „ „ 40% 

„ fourth „ „ 30% 

„ fifth „ „ 24% 



' Huager, Uber einige Yiripue Fflamen and die EndieiiiDng der Ap<^aii]ie bei denselben. Dis- 
fcrtation. Roitock, 18S7. 
' Seep«gel7l. 

* Lowe, Fem-gTowuig, p. 30. 

* The term ' malfontuLtioii ' it rightly Applied to them beauie they ue niaally sterile. Ai to 
the appeaiuice of Doimal leTenitm-shooU In ibnonnal Cacteaeiee Fig. 5 in my 'PflBnieabiologische 
Scbjlderungen,' L 

* With t^ud to doable flower* tee Goebel, Bdtnige lur KenntoiH gefiUltei Bliiten, in PriDgsh. 
Jfthrb. xvli. 

* De Vriet, Over de etfelijkkeid det (wdstien, in Bolaoiilt Jaarboek, Dodonaea, tI (1894!, with 
■ French i^snm^; Id., Sni les conrbei Galtooiennei dei monttraoiit^, in Bulletin scientilique do 
U France et de la fidgiqne, xivii (1S95). 
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Occasionally a generation may be passed over. Thus the seeds from two fasdated 
capiiula of Taraxacum officinale produced in the first year only normal individuals, 
but in the second year ten fascialed inflorescences appeared upon the same plant, 
and in subsequent generations as many as 30% of the inflorescences were fasciated. 
No doubt external influences are of importance; only well-nourished examples 
with luxuriant growth show fascialion ', a fact vhich is quite conformable with 
what will be stated below. 

3. Obligate torsion*. By this tenn A. Braun designated the twisting of 
stems caused by the concrescence of leaves in a slightly extended spiral line. 
This occurs as an abnormality in plants in which the leaves are normally whorled ; 
if the posilicn of the leaves becomes spiral and they unite at their base, Ihey 
form around the stem an imbricate tunic. As the stem elongates it must, so 
far as possible, unroll the spiral tine, and it twists itself in the opposite direction. 
De Vries was able through the abundance of the material at his disposal to 
prove the correctness of Braun's explanation of obligate torsions; before bis 
time the isolated cases which were found in nature were all the material available. 
Once it was proved that obligate torsions could be inherited, numerous examples 
for investigation were obtainable, and thus the conditions under which the mal- 
formation occurs were detennined. We have learned therefrom that weak seedlings 
are not such favourable subjects for obtaining perfect examples of obligate torsions 
as strong well-nourished plants in which other malformations, such as pleiomery 
of cotyledons and fasciation, readily appear. 

S- Inherited sterility of maize". In a cultivation of roaiiie there appeared 
completely sterile, altogether unbranched plants. If this habit were inherited we 
should have a condition quite comparable with that of double-flowered plants 
which are sterile themselves but are descended from single-flowered plants possess- 
ing the 'tendency' to develop double- flowered progeny. An almost sterile plant 
was selected, one bearing cobs with only very small grains ; nineteen per cent, 
of the progeny was entirely sterile, whilst the progeny of other stronger examples 
showed only a few cases of sterility. 

4. The malformation which occurs in Viiis vinifera and is known as 'Gabler' 
may be added to the above*. In this the tendrils become vegetative shoots and 
in consequence the formation of flower is entirely suppressed. This kind of mal- 
formation occurs occasionally also in the normal vines, but in the true 'Gabler' 
a permanent race-feature is developed which repeats itself in cuttings. Upon 
its transmissibility through seed in a manner analogous with the cases previously 
described nothing is known. 

5. An abnormal form of Myosotis alpestris, to which Magnus has directed 

' Leu well-DOuiiihcd individiuU giive also more revcruoa to Ibe noimal form. 

' De Viiei, MoDograf^ie der Zvaiigsdiehmigea, in Piiogsh. Jahrb. xxilij Id., Eloe Methode 
Zwangidrehnfigcn kurzutnchtD, in Ber. der dentscb. botao. Gesellich. lii. 

■ E>e Vrlei, Steriele Mali alicrielijk res, in Bol. Jurboek, Dodooaea, li (1S90} ; Id., Orer tferile 
MalE-planten, ibid, i {1889). 

* E. Ralhaj, Uber die in Nieder-J^ttemich aU ' Gabler ' odei ' Zweiwipfter ' bektniiten Kebcn. 
Klostenienberg, 1883. 
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attention, with pleiomerous, partly proliferous flowers has been proved to be 
heritable '. 

In conclusion I may mention the research of Heinricher*, who found that 
the second staminal whorl which is normally absent in Iris could be handed 
down as a hereditary character. The members of this whorl are indeed very 
variable; sometimes they appear as arrested stamens, sometimes as completely 
formed ones; they may be scaminodia with or without pollen-sacs, or they are 
style-like structures. A perfect fixation, that is to say, the breeding of a stock 
with only atavistic flowers, has not yet been attained ; but it is of special interest 
that flowers have appeared in which the inner perianth was constructed like the 
outer, and that a flower-form has also been found which diverged far from the 
ordinary one and may perhaps be considered as an advance in development of 
the reverted type. 

B. There is another series of cases — those in which malformations 
have been experimentally evoked. Here we leave out of consideration 
the phenomena as they are determined by want of light and like 
agencies. 

The lower plants, especially the Fungi, are particularly favourable for 
this kind of investigation, and a few examples may be cited : — 

Dematium puUulans, which consists commonly of ordinary hyphae 
or of yeaat-Iike sprouts, if it be cultivated for a long time in a temperature 
of 30-31° C. produces cell-masses by the division of its cells in every 
direction of space, and the individual cells in these masses may at a 
normal room-temperature again sprout out in a yeast-like manner '. The 
interesting malformations which Raciborski has recently produced in 
Basidiobolus ranarum are in 3 certain degree anal<^us*. This plant 
normally consists of uninucleate cylindric cells arranged in a thread-like 
series, and it is easily cultivated in a nutritive solution. If the concen- 
tration of the solution be gradually increased the cells always become 
shorter and approach the spherical form and their dividing walls become 
more oblique ; this never happens in normal growth. If now the culture 
is brought into a lo'/o glycerine solution at a higher temperature, say 
30° C, plurinucleate giant-cells with a diameter of 60 n frequently develop 
and between some of the nuclei delicate cell-walls appear. All the cells 
do not react alike. It is evident that here a profound disturbance of 
the growth has taken place; the giant-cells have no power of develop- 
ment; they die off. Other abnormalities need not here be mentioned, 

' Mignni, Teratologische MittdlnDgcD, In Verb. d. bot Vereini. d. Frovini. Brandenboig, 18S1. 

' Hemiteher, Venuche ttber die Verertrang der RuckscUagterecbeiDiuigta der Pfluiien, Id Pringth. 
Jahtb. xiJT. 

■ Schoitskowitich, Uber die Bedtugnngea der KonidienbildiuiE bei RnMtturapilicn, in Flora, lizxi 
tErg..Bd. I. Jahrg. 1895). p. 376. 

' Radboiski, Uber den Einflnu iiotseier Bedbgangen anT die Wachttniiuweiie de« Boiidiobolas 
nuMcuin, in Flort, Ixuii (1S96), p. 107. 
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I may only say further that if Basidiobolus be cultivated in a i'/, solution 
of ammonium-sulphate or a i"/,, solution of ammonium-chloride it may 
be induced to form a ' palmella-stage ' such as is known in no other 
fungus— it breaks up into spherical cells with thick walls, and these are 
then set free from the old cell-envelope. In this case the arrest of the 
development is apparently not so far-reaching as it is when the giant-cells 
are produced. 

We meet with similar phenomena in some Algae. In them the 
nature of the nutrient solution, especially its concentration, will call forth 
malformations although these are not so extensive as they are in Basi- 
diobolus. Thus Chodat and Huber^ found that the formation of 
daughter-colonies was suppressed in Pediastrum Boryanum, when it was 
grown in concentrated nutrient solutions, and the cells sometimes became 
large ' hypnocysts.' Richter* produced similar abnormalities by culti- 
vating other freshwater algae in salt solutions. 

Passing now to the Spermaphyta, I must in the first instance quote 
the words with which Peyritsch, one of the most fertile investigators in 
the domain of the causes of malformations, introduces his treatise upon 
the etiology of the formation of peloria': 'In the investigation of the 
etiolc^y of peloria, and generally of deviations in construction from the 
normal, there are two factors which must not be lost sight of; one is 
the immediate delermining cause, which in many cases may be an external 
agent, and the other is an internal factor, namely, the predisposition to 
the development of the anomaly. It is easy to convince oneself that all 
the individuals of the same species do not react in the same way towards 
the same external injurious agencies, and that their reaction also varies 
at different times. The capacity to change, to appear in abnormal forms, 
to become diseased, does not exist in all of them in the same way.' 
This is a conclusion to which the researches of de Vries above referred 
to also lead. It is not however to be regarded as applicable solely to 
cases of malformations, it holds for the operation of all external factors 
upon relationships of configuration, and in malformations we have merely 
the evidence of predispositions which do not normally show themselves. 
Whether we are to consider peloria as malformations or as reversions is 
of no moment for our question here. No doubt these wonderful forms of 
flower exhibit a more primitive type than the dorsiventral flowers which 
are the normal ones in the plants in which they occur. 

With regard to the etiology of peloria, it is known that if terminal 
flowers are produced upon shoots which otherwise have only dorsiven- 



> Chodat et Hab«i, Kccherches expMmcntalei inr le Pediulnim Boiyinnm, In Bull de la 
>oci^^ bol. SuUk, 1895. 

* Kkhler, Obet die Aopassuog dei SiisawRueialgcn an Kochaalildiung, in Flora, IxxTiii (1899), p. 4. 
' Peyrilscb, in Deukicbriiten d« Wiener Akad. d. Wi&seoscb. xxxviii (1S78}. 
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tral flowers, such terminal flowers are almost without exception peloria ; 
but lateral flowers may also develop as pelorta. The influence of position 
upon the dorsiventral or radial construction is here unmistakable, although 
the attempt to prove this by experiment has been scarcely successful. 
Thus HofTmana^ endeavoured to arrive at the formation of peloria by 
placing in a vertical position the flower-buds of Achimenes grandiflora, 
Salvia Horminum, Gloxinia speciosa, and other plants ; but the negative 
outcome of such an experiment is of course evident from the first, because 
at the time when one can operate upon flower-buds which are laid down 
dorsiventral] y their construction has already reached such a stage that no 
essential change is to be expected. Numerous as are Hoflmann's expert- 
mental cultures they can scarcely be cited as of critical value. Peyritsch 
has endeavoured to discover the immediate cause of the formation of peloria 
in another way, as he states in his paper cited above. Starting from 
observations made upon plants in their natural habitats he asked himself 
whether the formation of peloria could not be caused by a change in the 
conditions of life, and experiments with Galeobdolon luteum and Lamium 
maculatum proved that this is the caae. It is true that the experiments 
leave many important questions still unanswered, nevertheless I mention 
their results because an extended repetition of them is most desirable. 

The plants of Galeobdolon luteum grew in their natural habitat 
under the shade of other plants. If now the shading was removed, for 
instance by cutting down the trees in the vicinity, peloria frequently 
appeared, and along with them other anomalous conditions of the flowers. 
The conclusion was then natural that the increase of the intensity of 
light (or transpiration) was the cause of the malformations of the flowers, 
and the experiment obviously supported the correctness of the view 
that a change of the conditions of life induced variations In plants. The 
plants were then placed in localities with stronger insolation, but un- 
fortunately no control experiment was made such as the division of 
the stock and the placing of a portion of the plants in normal shady 
places. Some of the plants developed no flowers at all ; others changed 
their time of flowering and the flowers appeared upon shoots which 
normally possessed no flowers ; three individuals produced terminal peloria ; 
two remained normal in the main, but in one of them there appeared 
a flower abnormal in the numerical relation of the flower-leaves. In the 
following year the abnormal phenomena were less marked, the plants 
appeared to be getting accustomed to the new conditions of life, and that 
the formation of flowers was generally lessened may be explained by 
the unfavourable influence exerted upon the whole growth. In Lamium 
maculatum similar anomalies appeared, but, as in Galeobdolon, they never 

' Hoffmann, in Botin. Zeitong, 1875, p. 615. 
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extended over the whole plant. In the vegetative region abnormalities 
were occasionally noticed, but all plants did not react in like manner. 

We may here merely direct attention to the long known fact, which 
has been mentioned above, that in a number of plants, for instance Digitalis 
purpurea, the formation of peloria is inherited through seed ; Peyritsch 
has proved it in Leonurus Cardiaca. In Galeobdolon and Lamium how- 
ever the inclination to the formation of peloria, which we must here 
assume to be latent only, is expressed if special external conditions give 
the stimulus. 

We have also to bear in mind the fact that we can produce /asct'atum 
artificially by causing the 'sap' to flow rapidly and with great intensity 
into a lateral bud which otherwise would only obtain a small part of 
it. This is why fasciation is specially common in stool-shoots and in 
sucker-shoots. In annual plants also like Ffaaseolus multiflorus', and 
Vifia Faba, if .one cuts off the chief axis above the cotyledons the 
axillary shoots instead of developing normally are then frequently 
fasciated. On this kind of shoot there appear also not infrequently 
'double leaves'.' This happens particularly in plants with decussating 
leaf-pairs like species of Weigelia and Lonicera. The phyllotaxy changes, 
and instead of dimerous whorla trimerous whorls appear. At the limit 
where these different arrangements meet we often find transition-stages 
from a more or less deeply bifid leaf to two separate leaves stand- 
ing close to one another; such leaves however also appear although 
the phyllotaxy is unchanged. They evidently arise because under the 
influence of the increased nutrition the shoot forms three instead of two 
primordia of leaves, and of the three two lie close together ; if the plastic 
material sufficient for the development of two leaves fiows to these then 
they remain separate and. form two leaves, if this is not the case then one 
bifid leaf is developed ^ Such malformations are found on shoots which 
develop after lopping of the chief axis, but I have also seen them on 
uninjured individuals of Weigelia which were richly nourished. 

Luxuriant shoots often exhibit other marked variations in the form 
of their leaves, apart altogether from mere size, and these, although one 
cannot perhaps speak of them as malformations, may fitly find some 
notice here. In Symphoricarpus racemosus the leaves are commonly 
simple and entire, but they are pinnatifid on luxuriant ' renovation shoots.' 

■ Sachs wu the firet who proved this in Ihis ipeciea. 

* See J. KUio, Uber BildDDgsabweichungen an Btal(eni,iiiFiing5h. Jibrb. iiiv, 435; Celakowsky, 
UbcT DoppelbUlter bej Lonicera PericlTineDDm und derea Bedentong, In PriDgsh. Jahrb. xxii, 1 — 
the liteimture ii cited here. 

' Maay authori interpret thii as a more or less deep iplitiing of a leaf-primoTdiniD. I do not 
think this view ii correct. I regard it as quite timilar lo what ii eauly obterved in the Cacteae, 
namely, that increiued nutrition leads lo an incieaie in the nnmber of the orthostichies. It wotitd 
lake me loo far la give an explanation in detail hete. 
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Upon the sucker-shoots of Sambucus nig^' the stipules, which are usually 
arrested, are well-developed and the leaf-lamina ts more divided than is 
usual. Other examples are common. Similarly I have beea able by 
removing the chief shoots to cause the simple primary leaves on the 
basal lateral shoots of Vicia Faba to grow out into foliage-leaves, or to 
form intermediate formations between foliage-leaves and primary leaves 
which any teratoI<^ist would recognize as true malformations (see 
Fig. 94) ; and A. Mann was able in like manner to bring about in a series 
of investigations, undertaken at my instigation, the partial development 
into leaves of the tendrils of Pisum sativum. Sachs was able to evoke 
a very interesting malformation in the roots of Cucurbita by removing 
ail the vegetative points of the shoots : the primordia of the roots tying 
to right and left in the tissue of the stem beside the stalk of each foli^e-leaf 
grew out into shortly stalked tubers about the size of a hazel-nut or walnut ; 
on them the root-cap disappeared and the v^etative point was not 
recognizable, and the axile bundle-strand was broken up into a circle of 
bundles separated from one another by a tissue containing chlorophyll.; 
there was thus produced a differentiation of tissue like that of a shoot-axis^ 
A change, though not so far-reaching in character, is that which arises 
from less favourable relations of nutrition. Juncus bufonius has the normal 
trimerous flowers of other species of Juncus. Buchenau ^ found dimerous 
flowers in dwarfed examples grown upon sterile soil, whilst Juncus 
capitatus grown under simitar conditions exhibited no change in the 
numerical relationships of its flower. In Juncus bufonius also this varia- 
tion does not always take place; when it occurs there is always an 
evident influence inducing it. With regard too to the distribution of the 
sexes in normal dioecious plants like the willows, the effect of external 
conditions sometimes makes itself felt, and pistillate flowers may appear 
on staminate plants or there may be hermaphrodite flowers, and the 
converse is the case. Thus Hampc* observed in Salix repens that those 
twigs which sprang from branches growing under water and reached the 
surface bore female flowers, whilst those which came into flower after 
the drying up of the water were male. Any disturbance of the normal 
conditions of vegetation will in general favour expression of the latent 
possibility that exists to produce female flowers on male plants. Thus 
Haacke' describes the transition from female flowers into male ones in 
a much mutilated female plant of Salix Caprea. In all these cases we 
have to deal with definite material influences, and we must also assume 



' See Fritsch, in 6tten. botan. Zeiticlirift, 1889, Nr. 6. 

" S«chi, Gesammelte AbhandlungcQ iiber Pflanzenphysiologle, ii. p. 1I7», 

■ Bncheoku, Kleineie Beitilaee zur Nitnrgesdiichte der Jaiicac««o, in Abhuidl. d. naturw. Vcreim 

I Bremen, li. 

' Hnmpe, io Linn«ea, xv. p. 377. * Haacke, tn Bjolog. Centralblatt, 1B9IS, p. 817. 
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that these are operative when the cause of the mairormations is either 
an animal or a parasitic fungus. 

With regard to the changes brought about in the form of a host- 
plant by an attack of parasitic fungi it is scarcely necessary to recall 
here the remarkably varying degree in which they appear ; they are often 
so slight that there is scarcely anything to be seen of them on the 
outside. We should naturally expect a much stronger efTect where the 
parasite influences embryonal tissue, as happens especially at the vegeta- 
tive points. The outgrowths which appear on many shoot-axes and 
leaves must remain unnoticed here', as well as all the numerous cases 
of abortion. I shall only notice some examples in which the whole form 
of an oigan is afTected by the parasite in such a way as to be designated 
a malformation. We have in these cases to do with not merely the trans- 
formation of an organ, but with the development of organs which might 
otherwise remain latent, and also with the new formation of organs. 

Upon the branches of the silver fir, as well as upon other species 
of fir, 'witches' brooms' frequently appear, that is to say, n^atively 
geotropic shoots bearing needle-leaves which are annual in duration in 
contradistinction to those of the normal shoots, and are also distinguished 
from the normal leaves by structure and form. These abnormal shoots 
are caused by the penetration into a bud of the mycelium of Aecidium 
elatinum. They are always sterile, as are the shootsof species of Euphorbia 
when they are attacked by Uromyces pisi, and take on in consequence 
a habit strikingly different from the normal. Species of Exoascus may 
also cause abnormalities in the branch-system of the cherry, birch, and 
other trees, which have, too, been designated ' witches' brooms '.' 

If Peronospora violacea attacks the flowers of Knautia arvensis there 
is often induced a transformation of the primordia of the stamens into 
violet petals, that is to say, a ' doubling ' of the flower ' ; in other cases 
there may be only an arrest in the development of the stamtnal leaf or 
the appearance of a petal-like wing in place of a pollen-sac. Giard found 
that in Saponaria officinalis in like manner flowers which were attacked by 
Ustilago antherarum had their stamens sometimes transformed into petals, 
a transformation which, as we shall see, frequently happens on account of 
the attack of animals. 

These are examples of a divergence in their development experienced 
by the primordia of organs which would otherwise unfold in a different 



■ Tlie mycoIogicBl lilemrare ihouM be coniaIte<) for theie ; Me paiticoUrlT De Buy, Compualive 
Morpholep and Biology of the Fangi, Mycetozoa and Baclem, and the comprehensiTe account hy 
VOQ Tnbenf in his ' Diteases of Plants induced by Cryptogamic Parasites.' 

• See the many figtirea in Tubenrs book cited io the preceding note. - 

' De Bary, Comparative Morphology and Biology of the Fvngi, p. 368 ; Molliard, C^cidies 
florals*, ia Annalei des Sdenc. Nat., sti. 3, i. 
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way. But oi^ans which are normally arrested may be caused to develop 
further by the attack of a fungus. Lychnis veapertina ^ is a common 
dioecious plant, but it sometimes occura with apparently hermaphrodite 
flowers. In alt cases which have been carefully investigated this latter 
condition is the result of an attack upon the female flower by Ustilago 
antherarum bringing about the full development of the primordia of the 
stamens which would otherwise be arrested at an early stage ; in the 
anthers however the spores of Ustilago are found instead of pollen-grains, 
and the female sexual apparatus is in great part aborted. 

An example of the new formation of organs at places on which they 
would not otherwise appear is known. We have such in the ' witches' 
brooms ' which are formed upon the leaves of Pteris quadriaurita in con- 
sequence of the attack of the fungus Taphrina Laurencial These are 
adventitious shoots with malformed leaves, although normal adventitious 
shoots never appear upon the leaves of this plant ; but in other species 
the appearance of leaf-born shoots serving the purpose of v^etative pro- 
pagation is normal. The leaves of these adventitious shoots differ in 
form and structure from the ordinary leaves of Pteris ; the form may 
be seen in Fig. 108 ; as to the structure, I need only say that it is much 
more simple than that of the normal leaves, the leaf-tissue is but slightly 
differentiated, the epidermis possesses no stomata, and the leaves, teleo- 
It^'cally considered, are evidently destined here, as they are in the tissue- 
growths of other ' fungus-galls,' to draw from the plant-body plastic 
material which the fungus then converts to the formation of its own 
spores. These deformed leaves are nevertheless merely transformations 
or arrestments of ordinary primordia of leaves, as is shown in the fact 
that they are laid down and grow like normal leaves, and that there may 
appear, seldom it is true, amongst them a normal leaf of Pteris ; this 
comes about because the fungus-hypha has not pierced the primordium 
of the leaf. The process is then evidently this — in consequence of the 
attack of the parasitic fungus the leaf-tissue is caused to form an adven- 
titious shoot which otherwise would not develop here, and the fungus 
changes by its attack the pnmordium of the leaf. The first effect 
recalls at once the formation of galls on Selaginella pentagona, about 
which we shall say something presently^. 

Buchenau * found in plants of Luzula flavesccns and Luzula Forsteri 
which were attacked by a brand fungus that the flowers were replaced 

' MagniD, Recherches sot le polymorphume floral, la leiualil^ et rberouphToditiime parasilaire 
dn I.ychQit Tapeitina. L700, 1889. For Mulogoni eattt to other pluiU, lee Mognin ct Giard in 
Ball. KJentir.deU France etdeUBelgiqi]e,Kx(iS89), p. 150. 

* See Gieienlueen, Uber Hexenbeara mi tropUchoi Famen, k Flora, Ei^.-Bd. 1891, p. ijo. 

' See page 197. With regard to the fungna-galli of Aipidinm nristalnin, <ee Giese.ihagen 1, c, 

' Bncbenau, in Abhandl. d. natnrw. Vcrtin* to Bremen, ii. 
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by dense tufts of bracts, and" this is a natural step towards the phei 
of phyllody brought about by the attack of insects. 

The work of J. Peyritsch ^ upon the artificial production of double 
flowers and other malformations is of great interest, and it is unfortunate 
that owing to the death of the author we have been deprived of the 
detailed exposition of the results of his experiments which he had pro- 
mised, and only possess the two short communications cited in the note. 



' Wilrhn' breom ' upon b Iraf-pliraa. lU Iravs diiFer In fonii rrom Ihc nonml 

lion is induced by Ihc itttack of the parasitic fungui Taphrina Laurencia. Afker 



In the second of these Peyritsch has shown that in speciea of Arabis 
phyllody may be produced by artificially infecting them with aphides 
provided that the flower-buds are not in too forward a stage of develop- 
ment. A disturbance of the formation of the sexual organs is associated 
with the phyllody, the pollen especially being ludimentary and obviously 
functionless. 

Far-reaching malformations have been produced in Valerianeae and 

' J. Peyritich, ijber kiinsllichc Erzengimg von gcfutllrti Bltilen und imderen BlIdungiabireichimgcDi 
in Siliungsber.der Wiener Akad.dcrWiucntch., icvii(iS88}; Id., Zur Athiologie derChlormthien 
einiger Arabia-Arlen, in Ptingsh. Jahrb. niii. 
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Cruciferae through infection with Phytoptua ; they have the form partly 
of abnormally shaped leaves, partly of varying states of doubling and 
prolification of the flower. The modifications of the leaves are in general 
of such a kind that fringes like the teeth of a comb are developed 
upon lobes which usually project over the leaf-edge. In Centran- 
thus Calcitrapa the condition called by Masters • ' enation from foliar 
organs ' often appears. In the inflorescence of Cruciferae the bracts 
which are usually entirely aborted appear below a few or many flowers, 
and take on the form and texture of small foliage-leaves. The 
doubling of flowers takes the most difl'erent forms. Every inter- 
mediate st^e from the petalody of single stamens and carpels to the 
most complete doubling appears, and there may also be prolification, 
tripling of the corolla, calycanthemy, and so on. All these conditions 
were evoked by the introduction of a parasite, a Phytoptus, which was 
found in degenerate buds of Valeriana tripteris. The degree of the trans- 
formations caused by it varied according to the amount of infection and 
the sensitiveness of the plant. 

Analogous phenomena are frequently produced both in the flowers 
and v^etative organs of species of Juncus, such as lamprocarpus, supinus, 
acuminatus, and others, by the prick of an insect, Livia junconim ^. The 
appearances produced in the flowers vary according to the moment at 
which the transforming influence of the insect affects them. Commonly an 
arrest of the sexual organs occurs, but besides this there is sometimes an 
enlargement of the perianth-leaves to quite three times their normal length, 
sometimes there is bud-formation in the axils of the perianth-leaves through 
which their position is changed, and in extreme cases a large tuft of leaves 
may take the place of the flower. Vegetative shoots may also be changed 
by the insect (Fig, 109} so that the intemodes remain quite short and 
lateral shoots with leaves arranged in a phyllotaxy of i-i develop 
in the axils of almost all the leaves^. The changes to which the leaves 
themselves are subjected are however specially peculiar ; the vagina is 
greatly enlarged whilst the lamina remains small or may be entirely 
aborted *, in other words, /Ae insect brings about here the same changes which 
lake place otherwise in the normal ' leaf-metamorphosis ' when a cataphyll 
or a hypsophyll arises from the primordium of a foliage-leaf . The advantage 
to the insect is that the soft tissue of the leaf-sheath attacked at the 
period of elongation furnishes it more easily with food. 



' Maiteri, Vegetable Teratology, p. 445. 

' See BuchMiau, in Abbandl. A. natunT. Vereint la Bremen, ii. p. 39a Thii ii one of the 
commouest of malformatiooi ; in the vidDitf of Munich abnodant examples may be found. 

' This ii not liowerer regnlar and there is much toisioD «nd displacement. 

* These malformatioDS cnght lo be ttudied by those boCaniUs who in apite of the hiilor; of 
development and other erideace will persist in regarding the leaves of Ihe rush as shoots. 
a 
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Turning ag»n to the investigations of Peyritsch ' — two points seem 
to me to be of special significance, — 

1. In the formation of galls a material in- 
N^ fluence of the parasite is the cause of the mal- 
formation. 

2. In the malformations no formation of new 
organs usually oca/rs but only a derangement of 
the organs. 

The cases already described of the attack of 
fungi show us however that in malformations 
new relationships of configuration may also appear; 
and with reference to the 'derangement' of 
or^^s I may remark that when a flower exhibits 
phyllody the foliage-leaves which replace the 
petals, stamens and carpels, have the ordinary 
form of the foliage-leaves of the species ; evyi to 
the characteristic ' tentacles ' in such plants as 
species of Drosera. Phyllody is not always com- 
plete, and then naturally the form of the leaves 
is more simple, but the extreme cases are always 
the clearest. Further, when in the doubling of 
flowers new petals appear these have usually the 
form of the ordinary petals ; the malformation 
consists in an abnormal transformation and in a 
mixing up in some degree of the different organs. 
But Just as in the formation of galls new tissue- 
elements which are not found otherwise in the 
plant do not commonly appear, so in these mal- 
formations nothing new of a morphological char- 
acter arises *. What is new is only the com- 




' With refercDce to oChei fonn-cluDges induced bj tnirails %tt 
tb« tamm&rj by Frank in Ut ' Pfltmeaktaukheiten,' Put iii. 

' It is open to qaeslion whether this is alwayt the case. It 
might be otherwise. Herbsl, io the ' Bioloeisches CenlnlbUtt ' 
for 1895, points to the fact recorded \tf Solms-Lanbadi that in 
the fungas-galls prodnced upon Polygonom chinense by Uitilico 
Trenbli the tissue of the host-plant ftimishei capiUitlain-like cells 
which co-operate in the scattering of the spores by iocieadng, u 
Kotms says, the difRcnlty of wetting the Iree-lying cells. Still 
what really takes place here li thai cells of the host-plant arc 
stimulated to elongation by the growth of the fungus and these 
are, like the tissue of other galls, of use to the parasite, not to 
the host (see Solms in Ann. Jard. Bol, de Buiteniorg, vi. p. i^\ 
Moreover there are cell-forms which are non-existent if the deTelop- 
nent is ondistorbed, for inttance, the hair-form alions of ' Erinenin- 
galls ' ; and these hair-formations, which are induced by the attack 
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bination of the possibilities of the plant, the peculiarities which are 
combined remain the same, like the pieces which furnish the changing 
pictures in a kaleidoscope. Formations intermediate between two organs 
arise in this way very often, and Peyritsch has observed in Valeriana 
intermediate formations between bracts and pappus-bristles and between 
bracts and petals taking the place of the ordinary bracts. 

Seeing then that in these malformations nothing new appears, but 
there is only a different combination of existing primordia, we must be 
on our guard against assigning to malformations the phylogenetic signifi- 
cance which is often assigned to them *. Granted that many characters 
which exist in the plant as latent primordia * appear in increased pro- 
portion when malformations develop, yet we have to deal with only 
the unfolding of existences in a somewhat enfeebled condition, not with 
a change of the whole formation of organs as is the case when, for example, 
the ovules appear as leaflets in flowers which exhibit phyllody. In this 
latter case the characteristic of the ovule, namely, the embryo-sac, 
has disappeared. But when the bracts of an inflorescence of Cruciferae 
develop one may upon comparative grounds always designate them 
a reversion. In this way one should interpret the facts observed by 
Treub ' and others, that in the gall-formations of the capitulum of Hiera- 
cium umbellatum every transition from normal pappus up to the occurrence 
of five separate green leaves provided with vascular bundles is to be 
found between the involucre and the middle of the capitulum where the 
gall-apple sits. It is however only comparison with allied forms which 
can lead us to an interpretation of this kind, for I am convinced that 
there are latent primordia which were never developed in ancestors and 
which therefore have no phylogenetic significance. Thus A. Braun and 
Strasbuiger* have observed in Selaginella pentagons remarkable gall- 
formations which are externally like bulbils. These have six rows of 
leaves which are all constructed alike, whilst the leaves in all other known 
species of Selaginella, except a few isophyjlous forms, are arranged in 
obliquely crossing pairs and in each pair the leaves are of unequal size. 
These gall-shoots are inhabited by dipterous larvae, and the phyllotaxy 
they exhibit is seen nowhere else in Selaginella. They grow by means 

of mitts, Me senketible to (he panuite uid diverge altc^ther io structure fiom Ihe Dormat hair* of 
the plaoti OD which they occur. 

■ See the Itnl paisgiaph of thU Sectiaa. 

' Neottja Qidns-aTii, the well-knowa lapropbytic oriJiid, has no greto rollage-leava, bat 
occaiionall; one mvf appear. Its piimordium mutt have been Utent. It may be Mttuned that 
(bde U here an inhcdtance from anccstori furmxhed with foliage-leavet, but at the lime time it it 
allowable to ask — is there any reason why there Ehonld not be latent primordia which are mtf 
vestige* of an eatUer development I 

* Tnab, Notice lur I'aigtclte dcs Compot^es, in Arch. N^eit. viil. 

' Stratborget, Die Bnlbillcn uud PseudobutUllcii dcr Selaginella, In Bolan. Zcituog, 1873, p. 105. 
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of a three-sided pyramidal apical cell. The first stages of the develop- 
ment are unfortunately unknown, but they probably arise as growths on 
juvenile shoots in consequence of the stimulus induced by the larva. We 
have no ground for assuming that the ancestors of this Selagtnella have 
at any time had shoots with six rows of leaves, or that the ancestors of 
Pteris quadriaurita developed adventitious shoots upon their leaves ' ; 
we must rather believe that these malformations are new formations 
whose nature depends on the one hand upon the protoplasm of the plant, 
and on the other upon the stimulus acting upon it. Lower plants, 
especially fungi, appear to be more plastic in regard to the productioa 
of malformations than are the higher plants in which, as we have seen, 
only a derangement of the formation of ot^ans occurs. 

What has just been said regarding the malformations caused by 
insects leads me to cast a glance upon the more recent investigations 
into the occurrence of galls. These wonderful structures have from an 
early time attracted attention. We observe in them the formation of 
a new structure in consequence of a stimulus exerted hy an insect, and 
it serves in an exceedingly effective manner for habitation, nourishment, 
and protection to the developing insect. Whence proceeds this stimulus? 
According to Lacaze-Duthier *, with whom Darwin and Hofmeister agree, 
a poison which is introduced by the ovipositor of the insect when it lays its 
eggs is the cause of the formation of the gall. Of course a susceptibility to 
the stimulus exercised by the insect must exist in the plant, for we find 
that the 'virus ' of Cynips Rosae, for example, has no effect upon the oak 
although this tree produces so many different galls. The theory of Lacaze- 
Duthier has been however proved untenable in many cases through the 
famed entomological investigations of Adler. Beyerinck ' too has enriched 
our knowledge of the formation of galls, especially from the botanical side. 

It has been shown in the case of Cynips-galls that the stimulus which 
causes the formation of the gall is not given by the wasp which lays the 
^gs but by the larva ; and the larva exercises its influence while still 
completely enclosed in the egg. We can hardly think of this as occurring 
in any other way than by the excretion from the larva of a soluble 
substance which penetrates into the tissues of the plant, for the larva is 
often separated from the tissue developing into a gall ; it may even be 
divided from this in some cases by dead tissues, and yet the origin of 
the gall is not retarded. This shows that we have not to do with the 
conduction of a stimulus through the living protoplasm of the host-plant 
Inasmuch as the influence proceeds from the larva and is a slow on^ the 

' Setp«ge 193. 

' Lacazc-Dathi«r,RechcrclK»pourservir&]'hutoirede!Ga11e$, In Ann. d. Sdences Nat., 1853. 
' Beyerinck, Beobacblungen iiber die ersteo Entwicklungiphuen einiger Cynipiden^Gallen. 
Amsleidam, 18S1. 
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development of the gall can be brought to a stop by the death of the 
larva. We know that wound-stimulus does not play the chief part in 
the formation of galls, because in many cases the ^gs are fixed on the 
surface of young otgans of plants, and are then invested from the sides 
by the tissue which lies round about them. The larval chamber, which is 
always lined with nutritive tissue for the larva, arises through an arrest 
of growth at the position of the young gall-tissue which is immediately 
in contact with the larva. 

Adier discovered, and Beyerinck has confirmed his statement, that 
the different forms of one and the same gall-wasp produce different 
forms of galls upop one and the same host-plant — the oak ; and this is of 
special importance in relation to any theory of the formation of galls. The 
females of Dryophanta folii, for example, leave their galls upon the oak- 
leaves in November or December; they seek out a bud, a 'sleepii^ eye,' 
lay an e^ upon its v^etative point, and thereby produce a small violet- 
coloured bud'gall which, before its true connexion was discovered, was 
ascribed to a gall-wasp termed Spath^aster Taschenbei^. The males 
and females of this species leave their habitations in May, the fertile 
females prick the ribs of young oak-leaves and thereby occasion the 
formation of the leaf-galls from which we started. The two kinds of 
galls are quite different both in form and anatomical structure. The 
question then is — is the material, causing the formation of the gall, which 
is excreted from the eggs originating parthenogenetically, different from 
that exuding from the fertilized egga, or, if the material be the same, is 
its reaction on a v^etative point different from that which it exerts 
upon a leaf 7 The answer to this question I consider of more importance 
for morpholt^^ than the pursuit after apical cells and other questions of 
detail upon which so much time has been expended. 

The galls are adapted in a remarkable degree to the needs of the 
larvae, as has been already stated, and it is of special interest to observe 
that the protection of the developing insect in the gall is effected partly 
mechanically, partly chemically — especially by a copious formation of 
tannin — but the protection is in no d^ree absolute, as the numerous 
inhabitants of the galls tell. 

How remarkable are the formations which arise in this way is 
shown in the galls of the microlepidopterous Cecidotes Eremita which 
are found on the twigs of shrubs of the genus Duvaua* in Argentina. 
The spherical to oval gall arises from the cambiutn of the branch ; it 
possesses a cambial meristem lying parallel with its surface from which 
is developed in a radial direction inwards a nourishing tissue of thin- 
walled cells rich in protoplasm for the caterj^llar, whilst towards the outside 

' Hittoajmrn, in Jaluabec. d«t ScbUd>ch«n GMellichafl fiir ViterUod-Cnltur, 1884, p. if). 
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sclerenchyma and vascular bundles are produced. There is a lid to the gall, 
which, produced without any special aid of the insect, enables it at a later 
period to leave the gall-chamber which served for its protection. 

In another gall protection is provided by the development of roots 
in consequence of the stimulus of the larva, and these grow over the 
larval chamber, stick to one another and make a dense living mantle. This 
is what is found in the galls of Cecidomyia Poae upon Poa nemoralis '. 
The roots arise here at places where under normal conditions they would 
never appear. The gall-forming stimulus passes in this case from the 
larva which is tirmly fastened to the surface of a still growing intemode ; 
cushion-like swellings are first of all formed right and left of, but at some 
distance from, the larva, and from these the roots thea take their origin, 
and these roots can be caused to develop further as normal roots by 
using a gall as a cutting. The behaviour of Nematus Capreae ^ shows 
however that the gall does not originate in every case through the exercise 
of a stimulus of the larva. In this case, as Adler found, the facts agree 
with the old theory of Lacaze-Duthier ; the development of the gall is 
dependent upon the substance introduced with the e%% into the young 
leaf from the poison-bag ; the formation of the gall is evoked by any 
wounding effected by the saw of the insect even though no c^ is deposited, 
and the artificial destruction of the egg does not here arrest the gall- 
formation, the development of the egg only affects the size of the gall. 

In concluding this short reference to recent investigations into the 
formation of galls I would only emphasize these two points^ 

1. In general no tissue-elements appear in the anatomical structure of 
the gall which do not exist elsewhere in the plant under other conditions ; 

a. All the more highly differentiated galls are produced out of juvenile 
tissues still capable of development which are caused to develop in an 
abnormal way by the influence of a gall-insect ; the more complex in 
structure a gall is, the earlier must the influence producing it be exerted 
upon the plant-tissues. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF MALFORMATIONS IN THE THEORY 
OF FORMATION OF ORGANS. 
I have already pointed out some general reflections which arise from 
the study of malformations, and I will now shortly state to what theoretical 
considerations they have led. 

We must in the first instance refer to Sachs' idea of ' material and 



• BejeilDuk, in Botan. Zeilung, i 
' Bej-erindcOberdssCecidJuiui 
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form ^ ' which has special bearings upon malformation. Sachs pro- 
ceeds from the proposition that the differences in form of the organs of 
plants are based on their material differences, and that the changes 
of organic form are in touch with changes in the processes of nutrition. 
The substances which cause the formation of a foliage-leaf are then 
different from those required for the formation of an ovule, of a root, 
and so forth. If this be the case, then the so-called 'morphological pro- 
cesses ' are causal, just as this is true of, for example, the morpholi^y 
of a crystal, and we can picture to ourselves how it comes about that in 
malformation one organ so frequently appears in place of another organ, 
or that the relationships of form of the two kinds of organs are mixed up 
t<:^ether in the most different ways, even as the peculiarities of two species 
are combined in their hybrid; such intermediate formations are the 
result of the wandering into the pnmordium of one organ of the material 
which belongs to the formation of another. 

The malformations caused by insects show us that the formatioii of 
organs is changed through material influences, although of course the 
changes are determined by the peculiarities of the plant. Why malforma- 
tions occur so abundantly in the flower whilst they are comparatively rare, 
for example, in roots, may find its explanation in the following * : — 

1. The primordia of oi^ans arise at the v^etative point of the flower 
rapidly after one another and commonly in great numbers closely over 
and beside one another. 

2. Organs of different construction, sepals, petals, and others, are thus 
laid down at short intervals. 

3. The more the oi^ns of a plant are a^regated at their points 
of origin the easier it is for malformations to occur, as very small dis- 
turbances suffice to cause changes in the passage of the oi^an-fonning 
material into the primordia. A normal construction of so complex an 
aggregation of organs as the flower can only take place when all move- 
ments of material and all cell-divisions follow with an almost mathematical 
accuracy. When, for example, some molecules of such substances as 
are required for the formation of anthers deviate only the i/iooomm. 
to the right or to the left from their normal path, or in their passage 
into the vegetative point of the flower are delayed or hastened, they 
may enter into, and induce a partial anther-character in, a carpellary 
leaf or a petal. 

Durii^ my investigations into the development of double flowers ^ . 
I came to the conclusion that Sachs' conception made possible the 
harmonizing of the facts in the simplest way. In every case we have 



■ Sach*, GcMinnielle Abtundlimgeo iiba Pflanieopbysologie, it. p. 1 159. 
' See alio Sachi, Ub«r WachMnnupnioden imd Bildungsrdze, to Flon, 189; 
' Cocbel, Bcitriiee lur Kenntnls gefullter Bliiten, in Pringih. Jahtb. zvil. p. t 
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to deal with an increase in the quantity of the material for forming 
flower-lcavea. This expresses itself sometimes in a splitting of the normal 
primordia of the flower-leaves, sometimes in the appearance of new 
primordia of flower-leaves, sometimes in the transformation of the prim- 
ordia of other leaves of the flower to petals with which are associated 
frequently profound disturbances in the construction of the primordium 
of the whole flower. 

In 1 887 Sachs explained ' that he did not include in his concep- 
tion of the 'flower-forming material' the whole mass of material out of 
which a perfect flower or flower-bud arises. 'What I understand is that 
extremely small quantities of one or of different substances (chemical 
combinations) arise in the leaves, and these then so influence the plastic 
materials which as we know flow into the vegetative points that they 
assume the form of flowers. These flower-forming materials may act 
like ferments upon a large mass of plastic substance whilst their own 
amount is extremely small.' This conception conforms entirely with 
the views upon transformation to which we have been led above. It 
rests further upon the ground of ' epigenesis ' ; just as the configuration 
of a starch-grain is conditioned by the material nature of the starch- 
producing plant, so also is the form of organs affected by the plastic 
material for their construction. 

. Beyerinck* also, as a result of hb studies of the formation of galls, 
was led to the same conclusion as Sachs. He assumed that the gall- 
forming material excreted by insects has the character of an enzyme, 
' growtk-ensyme ' he called it, which so influences the protoplasm of the 
host-plant that the formation of a gall ensues. Following the lead of Sachs 
he also assumed that such 'growth-enzymes' are present and active in 
the normal formation of ot^ns, only in this case they are formed by the 
protoplasm of the plant itself. As these enzymes must obviously be 
different for different organs, Beyerinck's view conforms wijh that of 
Sachs. 

This short reference to these general questions must suflice here. 
In this difficult field we can only as yet deal with similitudes; we are 
unable to treat in detail complete theories. Every general interpreta- 
tion however will be the more fruitful the more it makes possible a clear 
issue for further experimental investigation. 

' Sachs, Geummelte Abhaadlangeo tiber PR«nienpby«ioI<%ie, i. p. 307. 
• ficyeriiick, b Botan. Zeitnnj;, 1888, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CORRELATION AND 

EXTERNAL FORMATIVE STIMULI UPON 

THE CONFIGURATION OF PLANTS 



INTRODUCTION. 

1 HAVE shown in the preceding Section that external circumstances 
often exercise a profound influence upon the formation of organs ; thus 
the formation of a shoot may be induced upon the leaves of Pteris 
quadriaurita tn a position where no such shoot normally appears through 
the attack of a parasitic fungus, and where this occurs the structure 
and configuration of the leaf of the fern become changed '. In this case, 
a definite external factor, the parasite, acting upon the definite peculiarities 
of the protoplasm of the host-plant has influenced the formation of organs 
and their further development ; in like manner the normal formation 
of oi|^ns is also determined and influenced by external factors, assuming 
of course that, as is necessary for all life-processes, the general conditions 
for life are present. The investigation of these factors however falls 
within the province of experimental physiology, as does also the study 
of those spedal cases in which the unfolding of organs from their primordial 
condition, or their development generally, takes place only under definite 
conditions acting as stimuli ; the consideration of these is not a part of 
our task here. It is, for example, of no moment to organography that 
the germination of the seeds of Orobanche takes place only when 
they are brought into contact with the roots of a host-plant, or that 
the spores of the liverworts will, according to Leitgeb, only germinate 
in the light. If, on the other hand, it were shown that the configuration 
of the seedling is diflerent according to the greater or less intensity of 
the light, this would be a fact of the highest importance for oigano- 
graphy because it would show a direct dependence of configuration 
upon external conditions. There are of course no absolute limits to be 

' See p. rgj. 
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drawn between our subject and physiology, but we shall always endeavour 
to consider our facts from the organographical point of view, as is done 
by Hofmeister in his classical 'Allgemeine Morphologie,' a work which 
expressly adopts an experimental treatment of morphological questions, 
and thereby stands out in striking contrast with the idealistic morphology 
of its day. 

There arc two branches of experimental organography which we have 
to consider : — 

I. The reciprocal influence of organs upon one another ; this is 
termed correlation ; 

II. The influence of external factors which, with Herbet ', we may 
z?^ formative stimuli. In the Fourth Section dealing with malformations 
examples of such formative stimuli have been cited. 



I. CORRELATION ^. 

The facts mentioned in the chapter upon regeneration * have shown 
that the oi^ans of many plant-bodies can under favourable conditions 
continue their life after being separated from the parent plant. Thus in 
the operation of budding we remove buds, in the case of grafting we 
take ofT whole shoots from the tissues with which they were previously 
connected, and unite them with others ; leaves also and roots may be 
removed from a plant and placed upon another, either of the same or of 
a different species, and they grow on and continue their life-phenomena. 

We might be led to conclude from these facts that the organs possess 
a far-reaching independence one of the other. Careful research however 
shows that this is not the case and demonstrates the existence of a recipn> 
city between parts of the plant-body ; the size and construction of one 
ot^an is frequently determined by those of another*. These reciprocal 

* Herbst, Bcdcutung der Rcizphy^ologie fiir die OnlogencM, in Eiol. Centialbl., 1895, p. 711, 
I Bpecially direct attention to this cxcelleot treatise. 

* See Goebel, Beitrage zur MoiphoL und Physiol, da Blattei, in Botan. Zeituag, tSSo, p. 753; 
Id. Ober die gegenieltigeEi Betiehnngen der PSanzeaorgauc. BctIId, 1884 — this paper hu been 
maeh used in prepa'ring the account giveo here ; Id. Znr Getchichte nnKrei Kenotnu der KorceUtioiw- 
eracheiniingeD I, in Flora, 1S93, p. 38, and II in Flora, Er^nzungsband, 1895, p- 195, where the 
older literatDre it cited. 

' See p. 43. 

' One might olao say, Ihrocgh its Telallooi to the (yttem of orgius to which it belongs, a ijFilein 
which fonns to a certain extent an intetd«pmdeiit nbole and endeavoara if it be injured to reconstma 
itself again as far as possible. Of the existence of a 'system' we are assured frooi the facts of 
correlation, and it appears to me to be of snborditiate importance whether, with Metbit, we sec in 
injuries >aeh at the sererancc of tlie top of a conifer the 'alteration of the system' or a direct 
influencing of the organ. The influence of the separslion of the top is that the portion of the 
uppermost lateral shoots in the ' system ' becomes difFerent and in conformity therewith tbcii growth 
and lelationships of configuration are changed. 
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influences we term correlations. We can only speak with certainty of such 
a condition when it can be proved experimentally, for in many cases the 
construction of an oi^an stands in evident relation to that of another, but 
we are unable to say whether this is direct or indirect. In the species of 
Phyllanthus which bear leaf-like lateral branches the leave's on the chief 
shoot arc usually reduced to scales, but this result may be reached in 
diiTerent ways : — 

(rt) The lateral shoot, which resembles a pinnate leaf, may directly 
affect the primordium of the leaf arresting its growth, or — 

{b) The foliage-leaves of the chief axis may become more or less 
functtonless because of the leaf-like construction of the lateral shoot and 
therefore take on an arrested form. 

In the first case only is there a direct correlation. As it is of the 
utmost importance for organography that such correlations should be 
established, I shall in what follows cite some of the best-known examples. 

The influence which is exerted in correlation is either quanlitative 
or qualitative, but there is no sharp line between these. The quantitative 
is the simplest and will be first illustrated. 

I. Quantitative Influence of Correlation. 

Where quantitative correlation occurs either the development of the 
primordium of an oi^an is entirely suppressed by another or^an, or the 
size to which it can attain is limited by the correlation. This quantitative 
correlation has been also termed compensation ofgrozvth. 

Every plant-body forms more primordia of organs than it is able 
to bring to maturity. Just as by far the greater number of seeds which 
are annually formed are destroyed, sometimes because they do not And 
favourable environment for their development, sometimes because they are 
overcome by other organisms in the ' struggle for existence,' so also some 
of the primordia of organs remain undeveloped because the plastic material 
. Tvhich they require for their unfolding is taken by others which exercise 
a stronger attraction upon it. This rivalry appears as a ' struggle,' par- 
ticularly in the formation of the propagative organs. The fruit in the case 
of the oak, the beech, the lime, encloses a relatively very large seed ; in the 
ovary a much larger number of ovules is found, as many as six in the oak, 
and ten in the lime. The act of fertilization may be effected within each of 
these ovules and they are all capable of developing into seeds, and occasion- 
ally more than one seed is formed ; but commonly at a very earl)^ period 
one single ovule takes the lead and absorbs all the plastic material stream- 
ing into the young fruit and the others are arrested in their development by 
it and finally are suppressed. What causes determine which shall be the 
favoured ovule are at present unknown, nor are we able to say whether that 
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ovule which is first fertilized is the one, or whether other factors come into 
operation. 

Even more striking are the incidents in the development of the seeds of 
many conifers. In the pine we find three to five eggs in the ovule, each of 
them capable of fertilization. Let us suppose that three of them are 
fertilized : three embryos are produced in the first instance, and each of 
them then splits into four partial embryos each of which might develop to 
a complete embryo and there would then be twelve embryos in a seed ; but 
subsequently only a single one is found ; it has gained the upper hand and 
brought about abortion of the others to the extent that in the ripe seed we 
can scarcely find even their compressed remains. This splitting of the 
primary embryo b evidently useless ; yet further more accurate research 
may perhaps prove that the arrested partial embryos play to a certain 
extent the part of haustoria, that the nutriment in the endosperm may be 
passed on by them in a form which can then be quickly used by the 
privileged embryo. 

The several fruits produced by the flowers in a many-flowered inflo- 
rescence engage in a struggle of the same kind as that witnessed between 
the several seeds (or the primordia of embryos) included within the fruit. 
It is quite common to find that the plastic material is not sufficient to bring 
about the unfolding of the youngest last-formed flowers at the end of the 
inflorescence ; whilst usually all the oi^ns are laid down in them, they are 
arrested because the older flowers have already begun the formation of 
their fruit and therefore demand all the available plastic material which 
would otherwise have flowed on to younger flowers. If one removes at 
an early period the fruits as they are forming in such an inflorescence, the 
younger flowers which in normal circumstances would have been arrested 
will be developed ; this may be readily observed in Boragineae, Oenothera 
biennis, and other plants. This correlation is the less evident the more 
favourable are the conditions of nutrition of the plant. In the examples we 
have just mentioned the flowers which usually become arrested may be 
regarded from the utilitarian standpoint as reserves which may come into 
action in the case of the failure of the act of fertilization tn the older 
flowers ; but one must carefully distinguish such cases from those where 
the last flowers are arrested from the outset in the bud, as happens in 
many grasses. Such arrested flowers, which are found in many different 
stages of development, are, so far as we as yet see, quite useless structures. 

We find also in the v^etative region examples of the temporary or 
permanent arrest of development through correlation. In trees and shrubs 
with a periodic growth the axillary buds on the twigs of any one year 
only shoot out in the succeeding year. By a timely removal of the leaves 
the development of these buds into shoots may be brought about in the 
year of their formation, and this happens in nature in plants whose leaves 
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exhibit transformation or reduction, for example, in Berberis in which the 
leaf-thorns have short leafy twigs in their axils, and also in Pinus where the 
leaves on the long shoots are reduced to scale-leaves. 

Long ago, de Candolle ■ referred these phenomena to the withdrawal 
by the leaves of the ' sap ' from their axillary buds. Wiesner ^ advanced 
the analogous explanation that the older and more strongly transpiring 
parts, here the axillant leaf of the bud, withdraw the water from the 
younger parts and therefore hinder the sprouting of the shoot. A similar 
explanation has been given of the abortion of the apex of the annual 
shoots of Ulmus, Fagus, Carpinus, Tilia, and other trees ; in these plants 
the leaves gradually diminish in size towards the point of the shoot the end 
of which finally withers and falls off, and this non-persistence of the terminal 
bud has been ascribed to the abstraction of water by the older parts. In 
my view other factors are also concerned in these phenomena. 

Correlation with other buds is also a point that must specially be con- 
sidered in connexion with the development of a bud. Without defoliating 
an annual shoot which is still growing, we can cause its buds to shoot out by 
removing its apex : the buds which are nearest the cut surface then shoot 
out, as has already been explained, those which lie towards the base of the 
shoot become arrested in their development, they remain undeveloped or 
grow out into short twigs. To this point I shall refer later. That the 
buds which remain undeveloped may be of subsequent use in the event of 
injury to a tree has already been stated. The provision of many plants in 
this respect is well shown in seedlings of Juglans regia. Here a large series 
of buds placed one above the other up to as many as eight is found above 
the axil of the cotyledon although there is usually only one bud in the axil 
of each of the other leaves. No one of these numerous buds develops into 
a twig in the normal and undisturbed development of the seedling, and 
after some years they are no longer visible. This arrest is not brought 
about by an ' abstraction ' of the sap by their subtending leaf, because here 
the cotyledons , remain hypc^eal ; it is due to all the available food- 
material being devoted to the development of one terminal bud by which 
the stem increases in length. If this bud be destroyed whilst the lateral 
buds are still capable of development, that is in the first or second year of 
the plant, then one or more of the lateral buds will shoot out and the 
further development of the seedling is secured. Many cases of develop- 
mental arrest on v^etative shoots and on flowering shoots can be traced 
to correlation of growth. 

This holds good also for leaves and parts of leaves. The size which the 
leaves attain is much greater when each single leaf has a plentiful supply 

' De Cuidolle, Physiologic vegetile, p, 767. 

* Wiesner, Der abtteigende Saflitiom und deisen pbytiologUche Bedeutntig, in Botan. Zeilung, 
1889, p. ». The litersluie ii not given in this paper. 
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of food-material than when a fixed quantity of food-material is distributed 
over a number of leaves. It is in consequence of this that leaves upon 
stool-shoots are much larger than normal, and that organs which are 
abortive on the ordinary leaves often appear upon them. Thus on stool- 
shoots of Robinia Pseudacacia the stipelles develop into leaflets', and 
in Sambucus nigra the stipules which are commonly much reduced may 
become leaf-like. 

The behaviour of the stipules of many plants is most instructive. 
Their size depends upon the influence of the leaf to which they belong. 
If the leaf-prtmordia are removed above the stipules at the earliest possible 
moment a remarkable increase in size of the stipules takes place as the 
following figures will show, — Of two plants grown together in a pot from 
equally heavy seeds, one had the leaves left untouched, in the other they 
were removed at the earliest possible moment ; the surface measurements 
of the stipules were as follows : — 



Plant ■with lcavc$. 


Plant viiHuMl Itavts. 


I. Stipule 141 Dmm, 


239 Dmm, 


2- » 17* .. 


561 


3- .. 165 


920 ,, 



Occasionally we find in nature misformed plants in which the leaves 
are completely aborted whilst the stipules are greatly enlai^ed, and the 
latter condition is a consequence of the former. We are able readily to 
recognize this in Lathyrus Aphaca whose leaves are transformed into 
tendrils, whilst their usual function is performed by the uncommonly enlarged 
stipules (see Fig. 110). It is not however possible to prove such a corre- 
lation in all plants provided with stipules, and wc may perhaps account 
for this by the fact that the stipules lose their capacity for growth at an 
earlier period than can be reached by experimental interference. We c^not, 
for example, promote an enlargement of the stipules in Phaseolus muttiflorus 
and other plants by the experimental method just referred to. 

I have already said that relationships of correlation have probably to 
do with the unequal formation of the leaflets of compound leaves'. This 
dependence certainly exists in the case of the cotyledons of Streptocarpua. 
In this plant the two cotyledons attain very unequal dimensions, the one 
remains small, the other becomes a large foliage-leaf lying upon the ground ; 
if the laige cotyledon be removed at an early period, or if its growth be 
restricted by enclosing it in plaster of Paris, the other cotyledon develops 
to take its place ^. 

' S« P»« II of Ihis book. ' Sec p. 1 17. 

' F. Hering, Ober WacbslnmtkorrelationcD inrolge mechanjscher Hemmnng do Wachaeo*, in 
Fiingih. Jahrb. xxix. p. I41. 
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I have elsewhere' pointed out that the size 
attained by a leaf may be dependent upon corre- 
lation with its shoot-axis. In illustration of this we 
have the behaviour of many climbing plants in which 
the rapid and strong elongation of the intemodes 
causes a transient or permanent arrest of the develop- 
ment of the leaves. The smallness of the leaves of 
etiolated shoots is, at least in many cases, no direct 
result of the influence of light, because if the upper 
part of a shoot of Phaseolus multiflorus is confined 
in a dark chamber, and only one leaf is left upon it, 
and at the same time all the v^etative points of 
shoots are removed from it at an early period, 
the leaf in the dark attains the same size as the 
leaves on the part of the shoot in the light *. 

It is probable that similar correlations also 
exist between the leaf-structures in the flower. In 
the flag-apparatus formed by the peripheral flowers 
of the inflorescence of many Compositae, in Vi- 
burnum Opulus, and species of Hydrangea, the 
corolla, or in the case of Hydrangea the calyx, 
becomes greatly enlarged whilst the stamens and 
carpels are either functionless or entirely wanting, 
and the conjecture is fully justified that a direct 
compensation occurs here, in other words, that the 
growth of the corolla or calyx causes the arrest or 
abortion of the sporophylls. It is true this com- 
pensation has not been experimentally proved, but 
other similar cases make its existence likely. Such 
similar cases are found, for example, in the abortion 
of the whole flower as we see it in Muscari comosum, 
the fasciated garden-form of Celosia cristata, the 
cauliflower and other cases. In Muscari comosum 
the higher flowers of the inflorescence form the 
flag-apparatus, their stalks are much longer than 
those in the lower inconspicuous flowers and are 
coloured blue, and the sporophylls are arrested in 



SccdlinE plant. The I 
\i developed on Ihe two 
foliliee-Mvea on\j, ftu 



; ""lil^ 



' Goebel, PflaDzenbiologiscbe Schilderuitgen, i. p. 136. 

* Jost, Uber die Abhiingigkelt Am LaubbUttca von seiner AssimiUtiODsIhatigkeil, In PHngib. 
Jahrb. xxvil. See also nith reference to phenomena of etiolation — Godlewski, Zor Kenntnis det 
Unacheo der Fomsindening etlolieiter FSaniea, in Botan. Zeitang, 1S79, p. 81. In the cultivation 
of the tobacco-pUot the iiie of the leavet ii creattji increased bj lopping of the chief thool and 
temoTal of the lateral branches; lee Wollny, Untennchungen liber kiinslliche Beelnfinunng det 
ioneien WachnnnuDnachen, b Forichiingen aaf dem Gebiete dei Agiilcultnrplijnk, viii. 
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various stages of development in consequence of the conversion of the 
stalk into a flag-apparatus. In the inflorescence of the cauliflower the 
flower-stalks are abnormally thickened and fleshy ; and in Celosia the axes 
of inflorescence are expanded into a broad band upon which many abortive 
flowers are formed beside normal ones. The list might be extended ; 
Rhus Cotiniis, for example, will suggest itself. There are however no 
experimental proofs of any of these cases and in the absence of them our 
conclusions are merely conjectures, although no doubt very probably 
correct ; and the same must be said r^arding the cooclasion that in seed- 
less fruits of pine-apple and cultivated banana the abortion of the seeds is 
caused by the increased development of the flesh of the fruit. 

The cases last mentioned lead us to a consideration of the relationships 
which obtain between the flowers or the organs of reproduction in general 
and the vegetative parts. On the one hand there are many cases which 
show us that a restriction of vegetative development maybe bound up with 
the formation of the reproductive organs or their products ; as examples of 
this we have the dying of the prothallus of a fern after the embryo is formed, 
and the death of annual plants following upon the formation of their flowers 
and seeds. On the other hand the formation of the reproductive organs 
may be suppressed in circumstances which provoke a luxuriant development 
of the vegetative organs, whilst a restriction in the growth of these may 
bring about the formation of the reproductive organs. In this part of the 
subject a considerable amount of knowledge has been accumulated ' which 
it is not my intention to bring together here, as it more properly belongs 
to the physiology of reproduction. Some few examples will serve my 
purpose. 

The Coniferae in particular furnish us with examples illustrating the 
favourable influence of restricted growth upon flower-formation, as I have 
already pointed out. Transplanted spruces, for example, flower much 
earlier than is normally the case, although the flowers do not usually 
produce fruit, and I have seen similar phenomena in Thuja occidentalis ; 
on poor soils transplanted plants are profusely covered with flowers. 
Similar instances are familiar to every gardener. Annual plants will reach 
the stage of flowering much later, other conditions being equal, if they are 
growing in rich soil where a luxuriant vegetative growth is possible, than 
will be the case if they have but little nutriment available ; nutrition acts as 
a stimulus, to use a modern expression, which compensates for a longer 
vegetative development and which naturally also makes possible a richer 
formation of seeds*. 



' With regard to the lower plants ic« Klebs, Die ReAingangai'Z.tt Fortpflanzang bei cinigen 
Algen und Pilzen. Jena, 1S96. 
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If a plant should form no reproductive organs but exhibit a luxuriant 
vegetative growth, the latter may be either the cause or the consequence of 
the suppression of the reproductive oi^ans. Both cases occur. 

In illustration of the former I may quote the behaviour of many water- 
plants which, like species of Marstlia, Riccia fluitans, and others, do not 
form their reproductive organs so long as the external conditions are 
favourable for growth, but should they grow as land-plants the luxuriance 
of the vegetative development is restricted and the reproductive organs 
arise normally. H. Miiller' has also conjectured that the explanation of 
the fact that plants which shoot in a higher temperature than normal often 
produce 'blind' flowers may be found in the leafy shoots depriving the 
flower-buds of nourishment. A similar explanation may be given of the 
frequent cases in which the formation of seed is arrested ; in Lilium 
candidum, for example, seeds are never formed ; in plants like Ranunculus 
Ficaria provided with means of vegetative propagation seeds are seldom 
produced. More than two hundred years ago K. Gesner showed that 
flower-stems cut off from Lilium produced seefls' ; in the normal condition 
the seed-formation is hindered because the plastic material which might be 
used for the seeds streams into the bulb where it is turned to account in the 
formation of bulbils for asexual reproductioa In Lachenalia luteola 
also Lindemuth ^ found that notwithstanding artificial pollination no 
seeds were formed, but that their production could be brought about 
by cuttii^ ofT the flower-stalks ; and Van den Born * has proved the same 
in Ranunculus Ficaria. 

The opposite case— that an increase of vegetative development is 
a consequence of the suppression of the reproductive organs or of their 
incomplete development — is illustrated in many double- flowered plants. 
In the vicinity of Munich, Cardamine pratensis occurs abundantly with 
double flowers. The plant multiplies copiously by buds which are deve- 
loped upon the basal leaves and out of the apex of the double flowers, 
and thereby this bud-bearing form which has entirely lost seed-formation * 
has partly replaced the normal seed-forming plant — a condition of things 
which could only be possible in a climate with so great a rainfall 
as that of the high plain of Upper Bavaria. The example of Isoetes 



' H. Miiller, Bcitrag int Erklanmg dcr Ruheperiode der Pflanitn, in Landwirtsch. Jahrb,, l88fi. 

* See Jost, in Bolan. Zeitung, 1S97, p. i-j. 

* liDdemuth, t)ber Samenbildimg aa abgeMbaittenen Bliitenit^den diiiger sonst slerileD FBanien- 
■iten, in Ber. der dentiich. Botan. Gesellsch. xiv (1S96), p. 344. 

* Vui den Bora hu induced the dcTelopment of indi in Liliam caudidnm and in Ranuncalni 
FicniiR hj remonng from the fotiact Ibe batb-acales and from the latter the imall basilar tubercles. 
See L> Belgiqae Hotticole, 1B63. p. iiG, 

* Adventitioai thooC* ma; be fbimed also 00 the Dormal form, but the absence of seed-foimation 
teti free a larger amount of plastic matciial . 
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lacustris I have described *, in which in definite circumstances the forma- 
tion of sporangia is suppressed, may be cited here, likewise the case of 
the old prothalli of Doodia caudata upon which the sexual organs are 
abnormal and apogamous shoots arc developed ; probably in other cases 
in which these appearances are seen the process is the same. 

2. Qualitative Lnfluence of Correlation. 

The relationships of direction due to the qualitative influence of cor- 
relation must next be referred to. Such relationships are conditioned 
primarily by reaction to outer stimuli, such as geotropism and others, but 
correlation also is an important factor. This is specially the case where 
a plagiotropous lateral shoot springs out of an orthotropous chief axis. 

The relationships are seen most simply in the roots. When speaking 
of regeneration I stated that the severance of the tip of the chief 
root influenced in many cases the growth of the lateral roots ; that 
lateral root which stands next the cut surface is devoted to the elongation 
of the primary root and takes on therewith its peculiarities, that is to 
say, capacity for growth and branching becomes increased and the 
former lateral root becomes the foundation for the further differentiation 
of the root-system. 

The conifers supply the most instructive examples for the shoot- 
system. The dorsiventral construction of the lateral branch in the spruce 
has been depicted above, but this is only brought about by its plagiotropic 
growth which is a consequence of correlation. If one cuts off the top 
of the main shoot, the nearest lateral shoot*, always supposing that it 
is not too old, grows erect and takes on a radial construction quite 
like that which is characteristic of the chief shoot. We must recollect 
however that the dorsiventrality induced in the side-shoots through their 
plagiotropous growth is to a certain extent differently fixed in the several 
forms. In the firs this substitution of a lateral shoot for the terminal 
one is less easy than in the spruce ; it would appear that it takes place 
better the stronger the plant and the younger the shoots. Should a side- 
shoot not become erect, one or more radial shoots issue from its base 
and one of them takes the place of the terminal twig. Araucaria does 
not possess this capacity of transforming a dorsiventral lateral shoot 
into a main terminal one ; in this genus the lateral shoots are branched 
only in one plane in by far the greater number of cases, and so far 
as we at present know this peculiarity appears to be fixed in them 
from the beginning. It is of course possible that in Araucaria, in accord- 
ance with what has been already said about Phyllanthus *, the lateral 



' Goebel, Ober Spios^bildnng aof Isoclesblaltem, i 
* Or it may be many lateral shoots. 
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shoots in the vegetative points have their dorsivcHtrality merely earlier 
and more firmly induced than usual, and that very young lateral shoots 
are capable of replacing a terminal one. It may be mentioned here 
that the spur-shoots of species of pine may in like manner be caused to 
develop into long shoots, and the same holds for other cases. 

The potato furnishes an example of a specially plastic subject, and 
Knight carried out a number of very interesting experiments upon the 
plant. The tubers of the potato are undei^round lateral shoots which 
have been transformed into reservoirs of food. Their transformation is 
brought about under the influence of the material which flows down* 
wards from the leaves in which it is formed. If the aerial shoots are 
cut off from a potato-plant before the formation of tubers is begun 
the subterranean shoots grow into the air and become leafy shoots. 
They are nothing else then than leaf-shoots which on account of their 
position in the whole shoot-system of the plant have become accustomed 
to an underground life, and subsequently under the influence of the 
material supplied from the aerial leafy shoots have become transformed 
into tubers. If this double influence be removed they take on at once 
their original character and replace the aerial organs which have been 
removed. It is possible also, as Knight has shown, to cause aerial shoots 
to form tubers. This takes place if at an early period the subterranean 
stolons are removed, or their connexion with the aerial parts be interfered 
with. Knight carried his experiments so far that he was able to cause 
the formation of tubers on the top of the aerial shoots — the points which 
are furthest separate from the normal position of formation of tubers'. It 
is also to be noted that want of light is favourable to the formation of tubers. 

The formation of branch-thorns, in which a shoot-axis by abortion 
of the leaves and cessation of growth in length becomes a thorn, is quite 
comparable with the formation of tubers. If one cuts off the end of 
a branch the side-shoot of which would have developed in normal 
vegetation into a thorn, this side-shoot will become an ordinar}- leafy 
shoot, not a thorn. 

The influence of correlation in the configuration of the leaves is known 
in a number of cases. The sporophylls of Pteridophyta will be discussed 
in this connexion in the special part of this book ; but I may here mention 
that they frequently deviate in form, size, and direction, from the foliage- 
leaves. These deviations are chiefly occasioned directly by the appearance 
of the sporangia on the sporophylls*. The primordia of the sporophylls 

' See alio De Can<to11t, Pflonzcnphyuologie, 1. p. 130 ; Vochling, Uber die Bilclnng der Koollen, 
in Bibllotheca botanici, Heft 4. Cusel, 1887. 

• Tbii inHnence nalnrally take* effect often twj ewlyi before the iponngia are visible as inch 
the material changes haie occulted which lead to Iheir conitmction and these changti may affect the 
Gonfignration of the pTimordium of the leaf. 
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conform in the first instance entirely with those of the foliage-leaves, and 
it is the appearance of the sporangia which induces their different develop- 
ment from that of the primordta of the foliage-leaves. Comparative 
observations have made it certain that such a correlation exists '. The 
experimental proof which has been furnished in the case of Onoclea 
Struthiopteris bears upon this point*. By the removal of the foliage- 
leaves the formation of sporangia can be entirely or partially hindered, 
and the primordia of the sporophylls can be forced into development 
as foliage- leaves ^. 

The same is the case in bud-scales. Those which serve as pro- 
tective organs to the bud during its resting period differ from the foli^e- 
leaves of the plant to which they belong only to an insignificant extent 
in size and form ; they have, even where the foliage-leaves are much 
segmented, only the form of simple scales, a form which for their work 
as- ' covers ' to the bud is the most favourable. There are three methods 
of transformation of the primordia of the foliage-leaves to bud-scales : 
usually the bud-scale is formed out of the basal part of the leaf- 
primordium, the leaf-base, whilst the primordium cf the blade is arrested 
and the petiole is not developed ; or the primordium of the blade is 
arrested and the stipules develop to bud-scales; or finally the whole 
leaf is transformed into a bud-scale. In all three forms it is possible 
to show that the transformation can be hindered. This happens where 
buds which are destined for a succeeding year develop into shoots in the 
year of their formation, and according to the moment at which this takes 
place will the bud-covers become foliage-leaves, or, if the transformation 
had already b^;un, intermediate forms between bud-scales and foliage- 
leaves will be found. 

As a last illustration I may mention that one can often hinder the 
transformation of the leaflets of the pea into tendrils if one removes 
the other leaves- 
All these examples, to which many others might be added, show that 
correlation plays an important part in the formation of organs, and this 



^ See what 1 say on this subject in my ' Vergleichende EDtwIcklangigeschichte der PflanienOTguie.' 
* Goebel, Uber kiinstliche VergiuDiuij; tod Farnsporopbyllen, in Ber. der dentscb. botui. 
Gesellsch. v (1887). Figures will be found in Annals of Botany vi, pUte xxii. 

' In Selaginells also a correlslion is obierrnble between the fonnation of iporangia and the 
formation of tbe leaves (and the whole shoot clad with sporophylls). I have alreadf proved that in 
Selaginella Lyalli ihe Bporangifeions spikes, which difTer from the vegetative shoots in the fonn of 
the leaves, may develop Into vegetative shoots if the fonnation of sporangia be arrested. Behreni 
has recently shown that this regularly happens if spDrangiferous spikes are used as cnltings, and he 
conclades that the growing out of the apex of the spike caoses the suppressioD of tlie sporangia. 
(See Behrens, Obex Regeneration bei Selaginella, in Flora, Erg.-Bd. 1897, p. 159.) To my mind a 
better explanation \t that the severance of the spike causes a disturbance in tlie formation of the 
tporangia which permits of the farther vegetative development. 
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becomes the more significant when we remember our present limited 
experimental experience. The facts that have been here shortly brought 
together also furnish proofs in support of the view of the process of 
transformation enunciated in the earlier pages of this book. 



II. INFLUENCE OF EXTERNAL STIMULL 

The special character of the living substance of the egg determines the 
kind and manner of formation of orgAas of the plant which springs from it. 
I have however already pointed out when speaking of juvenile states, of 
relations of symmetry, and of malformations, that external agencies may 
influence the configuration ; they act as stimuli whose influence depends 
upon the capacity of reaction of the individual plant. This capacityof 
reaction may change in the course of the development of the individual '. 
A strong growing shoot of Bryopsis behaves quite differently from a less 
strong one when the whole plant is inverted ; the latter suffers a trans- 
formation, the former does not. F^urther, the phylogenetic development 
of the plant kingdom is, although we cannot here enter into detail on 
this matter, evidently to be traced to intrinsic causes in the nature of 
the living substance and to the influence of external factors upon these. 
This external influence is in many cases direct and is still observable, 
but in others we must assume that it has been inherited and is then 
only to be rect^nized by the clue of analogy. When we see, for 
example, that the aerial roots which contain chlorophyll of many orchids 
become flattened upon the side directed to the light only under the 
influence of light, whilst in other roots this may be observed although 
they are in darkness, and again, that the dorsiventrality of many organs 
is directly influenced by external factors, whilst in others it is inherited, 
it is permissible to conjecture that in the latter of each series of cases the 
formation of orgar^ was originally influenced by external stimuli and that 
the effect was then transmitted. The wonderful conformity which the con- 
figuration of plants exhibits even in the most difTerent systematic groups 
confirms this assumption. 

The dependence of the formation of organs upon external factors 
has often a utilitarian character. The seedlings of many liverworts and 
ferns, for example, are threadlike in feeble light but form cell-surfaces 
in light of greater intensity, and it is quite clear that the first peculiarity 
enables them to reach more favourable conditions of illumination, whilst 
the second enables them to maintain a more intense capacity of assimilation. 



1 See nbal wusaid at p. 171, upon (he rcvenion to the juveoile fonn. 
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It is however possible to assume that the oi^anisms were from the beginning 
dependent in the formation of their organs upon external conditions, and 
that only those of the relationships of dependence which were of use 
have been retained through the survival of the fittest- This appears to 
me specially to be supported by the circumstance that often the factor 
which causes a definite relationship in the formation of oi^ans is not by 
any means that to which the organ itself is ' adapted.' I have already 
referred to such examples. The archegonia of the prothalli of ferns 
arise upon the shaded side. This is of itself a fact of indifference for 
the function of the archegonia, because in many other cases they arise on 
the illuminated side of a dorsiventral thallus, as in Fellia and others, or 
they are distributed equally all round, as in prothalli of Lycopodium, 
the archegoniophore of the prothalli of Trichomanes, and elsewhere. 
In the prothalli of ferns however the position upon the shaded side is of 
advantage because it finds there most easily drops of water which are 
necessary for the opening and for the fertilization of the archegonia. 

A further peculiarity which must be noted here is that one and 
the same relationship of configuration may be brought about by different 
external influences. The motile developmental stages of Myxomycetes 
— swarm-cells, amoebae, Plasmodia — for example, have the power to pass 
over into the resting condition, a stage in which they are very dificrent 
in configuration from what they were before. The arrest which this chaise 
causes can be brought about also by slow drying as well as by other 
external influences, such as unfavourable nutrition. In correspondence 
with this I may also mention the aquatic spermaphyte Myriophyllum^, 
whose peculiar resting condition, which usually develops in the form of 
a winter-bud at the end of the vegetative period, just like the sclerotium 
of a fungus, may be called forth at any time by starvation. These plants 
react then evidently to any unfavourable external condition in this way — 
they pass into resting stages, supposing always that the necessary plastic 
material is in existence for such formations. Bacteria also behave in 
the same way in formation of their spores. 

The appearance of ' reversion-shoots," which exhibit the simple 
relationships of configuration shown first of all In germination, is brought 
about in many plants by different conditions which exercise an unfavour- 
able influence on vegetation ; in this way arise the juvenile forms of 
leaves in Sa^ittaria natans, Veronica cupressoides, and others \ 

The manner in which the stimuli influence the formation of organs and 
the nature of their effect may be very different ; in the simplest cases there 
is a directive influence. We see this in the appearance of roots upon the 
shaded side and in other features which cannot indeed be altc^ethcr sharply 

' CocImI, Pflanzenbiologlsche Schilderungen, ii, p, 360. ' See p. 17a. 
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separated from Ihose in which the nature and manner of the construction, 
and not merely the position of an organ, are conditioned by the external 
influence. We may here specially mention that those external conditions 
under which normally the life-capacity of an organ displays itself, by 
which, in brief, it is 'determined,' may also as stimuli bring about the 
appearance of the oi^ns. Roots ordinarily live in a moist substratum in 
absence of light ; absence of light and presence of moisture bring about also 
formation of roots. Analc^us cases will be frequently brought forward in 
what follows. 

A. Influence of Gravity. 
Hofmeister * in particular ascribed great importance to the influence 
of gravity in determining the relationships of conflguration of plants, and he 
referred in support of his view to the dorsiventral construction of the lateral 
shoots of many plants*, the configuration of the leaf of plagiotropous 
shoots of Begonia, and others. There is now no doubt that the influence 
of gravity as a 'formative stimulus ' has been greatly over-estimated, and 
I may refer in this connexion to what has been said in the chapter upon 
relationships of symmetry and also to what I say regarding the influence 
of light when what is known about the occurrence of anisophylly is told. 
Gravity is however in a number of cases of importance partly in relation 
to the disposition, partly in relation to the construction of the organ. 

1. INFLUENCE OF GRAVITY UPON THE DISPOSITION OF ORGANS. 

That gravity has an influence of the kind we shall refer to here has 
been concluded from what is known of the formation of oi^ans in the 
embryo of the Pteridophyta, especially of the Filicineae. In the fertilized 
^g in this group there arise the following parts — stem-apex upwards, 
root on the under side, one or two cotyledons, and a haustorium which 
is commonly called the ' foot.' It has however been shown that the lie 
of the embryo in the archegonium is a definite one, and that the dis- 
position of these parts is entirely due to internal causes, neither gravity 
nor light have anything to do with it'. If prothalli which float upon 
the surface of water are illuminated from below, the archegonia which 
normally appear upon the under side are developed upon the upper 
side, yet, notwithstanding this inversion of position, the embryos which 
arise ^thin them have the normal relationships to them, Leitgeb was 
only able to prove a very limited influence of gravity upon the dis- 

' Hofmeister, Allgemeine Motphologie. 

* Stchs (Text-book, Engl. Ed., p. 3oS) has shown that a direct eflecl of gravity upon the Birange- 
meot of the parts of the bud in the doniventral shouts of some trees (Ccrcis, Coiylus) is impossible. 

* See Heinrichei, Becinflasst das Licbt die Otganaolage am Fainembi^ot ia Mitth. a. d. boton. 
Inst. ED Graz. Jena, iSSS. 
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position of the embryo of Marsilia '. ' The position of the first division- 
wall of the pro-embryo of Marsilia is so far definite and independent of 
external relationship that it always falls in the plane of the axis of the 
archegonium. It b however capable of torsion about the latter, and in 
the event of the axis of the archegonium deviating from the vertical 
it assumes such a position that the embryo is laid with an upper half 
directed to the zenith, the epibasal half, forming the stem, and an under 
half, the hypobasai half, forming foot and root.' The macrospores 
germinate in a position approaching the horizontal (FJg. iii); the 
result of the disposition just indicated is that the stem-apex, .r, is in every 
case turned upwards, whilst the root is turned downwards, and in this 
way all curved growth is avoided which must take place were the dis- 
position otherwise. The macrospores are liable to torsion ; in the homo- 
sporous ferns on the other hand the prothallus is fixed to the grouod. 




Fia. III. UaniliL Half diagranun^liclonEituduial K<:liaii Ibroneh a ( 
I^Kl Ihe macrDAorc: to the Icit die protliHlJiu npon nhlch one embryo 
iniuin ■• ramed obluiHcIv downwards The plucicellular rmbiyo thDwi i 
KX. The Gr« diviiioii-nall in the ferlilited ej^ ii still Yi«iWe (nd ii indlc 
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The reciprocal position of parts is also in the embryo of Marsilia not 
displaceable ; the foot,/, is always as its function requires turned towards 
the spore in which the reserve-material is stored, the cotyledon and the 
root are always opposite to it If the axis of the archegonium be turned 
so as to be directed vertically upwards or downwards, a condition which 
really never occurs in nature, gravity cannot of course exercise any 

' Lcitgeb, Zdt Embryologie der Fame, In Silztingsb. A. Wi«D«r Akademie, 1878 ; Id. Stodioi iiber 
Eatwicklang der Fame, ibid. 1879. From what i> nid in the text it is evideot that eiteinal stimuli 
play no part or only a luboidinale one in the difTerentiation of organs in the fertilized egg of the 
Pteiidophjrta ; the lie of the egg within the female oi^n ii the Important matter. The aame may 
be said of the Spermaphjta ; the root of the embryo always arises on the attached side of the egj^ no 
matter what position this occupies in relation to the horizontal. This is evidently connected with 
(he mtleud position occnpied by the t^% in the free eggs of Focaceae extemal agencies influence 
the polar differentialion as will be pointed out later. 
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Influence. Leitgeb also states that the influence of gravity is felt in 
the earliest stages of development in the prothalli of the honiosporous 
ferns. In Ceratopteris, for example, the cell-surface of the young 
prothallus is vertical and the two-sided apical celt forms segments 
alternately towards the zenith and towards the apex ; dorsiventrality 
does not yet exist. It appears to me doubtful however whether other 
factors do not operate here, such, for example, as hydrotropism. 

More striking Is the influence of gravity on the disposition of the 
shoots of higher plants '. Flat-stemmed species of Opuntia, for example, 
O. Ficus-indica, produce their later shoots chiefly on the apical parts 
■ of the older s^ments and as a rule out of the edges. That this con- 
tinuous production of the shoots in the upper parts 13 an efTect of 
the influence of gravity is shown by the fact that if the s^ments of the 
stem are inclined obliquely new shoots issue from the fiat side which 
is directed upwards. This only takes place however after prolonged 
influence. I have found also the lateral shoots issuing upon the upper 
side only of shoots of Echinocereus cinerascens lying on the ground. 

The tubers of Thladiantha, one of the Cucurbitaceae, behave in a 
similar manner. They arise as swellings of the thin root-threads, and 
in the year after their origin they form adventitious shoots which appear 
above ground. These shoots arise, as Sachs observed, exclusively upon 
that side of the tuber which is directed towards the zenith at the time 
when they are formed ; moreover the ' acroscopic ' end of the tuber, the 
one directed to the point of the root, has a preference in respect of these 
in conformity with its ' inner disposition ' — a state of matters opposite to 
that which commonly holds when formation of shoots takes place on portions 
of root*. Two kinds of causes then are working here together and 
determine the place of origin of the v^etative points of the adventitious 
shoot : ' internal causes,' the result of the direction in which the plastic 
material moves, bring it about that the ' acroscopic ' end of the tuber 
is usually selected for the bud-formation, just in the same way as in 
the shoot-tubers of the potato the apical end is preferred ; and at the 
same time the influence of gravity causes the shoots to arise upon that 
side of the tuber which is turned away from the centre of the earth. 

The phenomena we have described in Thladiantha lead us naturally 
to the consideration of the influence of gravity upon the process of 
regeneration. 

The most simple case is that in which regeneration takes place upon 
a severed portion of a shoot provided neither with primordia of shoots 
nor with primordia of roots, such, for example, as a long internode 

' Sadu, Stoff nod Form dei PdBnzcnotgBne, Geummelie Abfaandlangea, ii. p. 1159. S«e alio 
Sicht. Leclurei on the Phydology of PUati. 
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of a twig of poplar. There is formed here first of all, under favourable 
external conditions and in consequence of the wound-stimulus, a growth 
of tissue on both cut surfaces — a callus. What happens subsequently 
may be shortly told in accordance with the observations of Tittmann ^ 
upon Populus pyramidalis and P. nigra. — The tendency to formation of 
roots in the severed portion of shoots of these plants is not great. The 
formation of callus is quite independent of gravity. Erect cuttings form 
at the apical end a massive callus which bears many adventitious shoots, 
the basal end either remains without any new formations at all or 
produces roots. This corresponds with what is usual in regeneration, 
as has been explained above, and is the result of the direction of the 
current of plastic material in the uninjured plant. Shoots arise at the 
apical end in conformity with this ' internal disposition.' But external 
influences are operative, for shoots arise at the upper end, roots at the 
lower end. This happens even if the portion of shoot should be 
inverted, and have its real apical end in the sand and its basal end 
upwards. In such circumstances the formation of callus was found to be 
dominant on the basal (free) part, and shoots appeared upon this in 
about half of the cuttings ; the downwardly directed apical part 
remained without new formations or produced shoots also. Here then 
in consequence of inverted position shoots appeared upon the basal end 
of the shoot, but the ' internal disposition ' of the apical end to form 
shoots could not be entirely suppressed. Suppression may however come 
about through correlation. If, for example, the apical end stands in dry air, 
whilst the basal end is in water, the latter being under much more 
favourable external conditions forms the shoots and thereby hinders 
the formation of shoots at the apical end. 

The influence of gravity upon the formation of new shoots is quite 
evident in the example just mentioned — formation of shoots on the up- 
turned end is favoured. It also becomes noticeable in the formation 
of organs upon cuttings provided with primordia of shoots, or with prim- 
ordia of shoots and primordia of roots, although here in less striking 
degree. Du Hamel long ago observed that on twigs of willow laid 
upon the ground the roots only appeared upon the under side. 

The influence of gravity is felt also in the formation of roots in 
uninjured herbaceous plants. Suppose we take shoots of . Tropaeolum 
majus and, without severing them from the mother-plant, lay them in vertical 
and in horizontal positions and cover them with earth so that the long 
stalked leaves remain in the light, it will be found that the roots sprout 
out on all sides of the vertical shoots, whilst they appear only on the 



' Tittmann, Phj;*io1ogtschG UnleisachungeD iibcr Callasbildongin an Stecklingen, in Pringsh. 
Jnhrb. xxvii. p. 164. 
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under side of the horizontal ones. Darkness and moisture have here 
induced the formation of roots ; but gravity has determined their dis- 
position on the shoots. Sachs ' expressly states this when he says that in 
all living plants, at least in orthotropous shoots, gravity acts, in addition 
to the earlier arising polarity, in such a way that the roots appear on 
the end which is directed downwards. As a matter of fact we find that 
formation of roots takes place in progressive serial succession upon the 
whole under side in most plagiotropic creeping and clinging shoots ; 
and light also has an effect here in that the roots are arranged upon 
the under side. 

Let us go back to the formation of organs upon cuttings, and 
particularly those of willow which have been investigated by Vochting ^. 
On cuttings of willow hung up in a vertical position under similar 
external conditions, buds develop at the apical end, roots round about 
the basal end. On twigs inclined to the vertical, Vochting found in 
general the following behaviour ":— If the angle which the twig makes 
with the vertical be small, the growth of buds is chiefly upon its 
apical portion and they sprout out from it on every side ; with- an 
increase of the angle of inclination the shoots chiefly form upon the 
apical portion and upon every side of it, but there is besides an extensioti 
of the development along ike upper side ; finally, if the twig occupies 
a horizontal position the shoots on all sides of the apex itself sprout 
out, but behind this only those upon the upper aide develop. The 
growing out of the buds is here caused on the one hand by polarity, 
which expresses its influence in the preference given to the apical end ; 
and on the other hand gravity acts, and brings about the formation 
of the shoots chiefly upon the upper side, whilst the roots appear upon 
the under. This influence of gravity is well illustrated in Heterocentron 
diverstfolia, a plant whose shoot-axes when used for cuttings possess 
no primordia of roots but easily form these; if cuttings of it be hung 
up. in the normal position they produce roots only at the basal end, 
but if the cuttings be inverted the roots arise at a greater or less 
distance from the base. 

Similar phenomena to those observed in severed twigs are seen 
when shoots sprout upon the mother plant, only of course formation 
of roots is wanting here *. If the weak upper part of a nearly erect 
one-year-old shoot of a willow be severed before the expansion of the 
buds has taken place, and then the portion of shoot-axis left behind 



■ Sachs, Stoff nnd Form der Pfluuenorguie, Ges«inmette AbhandlDDgen, I, p. 179, ntid II, 

I '59; I<1- Lectara on Physiology of Plinli. p. fio. 

' Vochling, Ober Org^nbildnog im Pfianicnreich, i. 

' Vikhting, 1. c, p. 169. The exceplioDB and variations are rally deiU with by the anlhor. 

• Vocliting, 1. c, ii. p. 40. 
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be bent into a different position, the buds upon it to a greater or less 
distance from the cut surface, now the apex of the shoot, will shoot 
out. The length and strength of the shoots gradually decrease from 
the point. If the shoot be bent into a horizontal position then the 
buds all round the point shoot out, but of the others only those 
upon the upper side of the twig; the buds of the under side remain 
quiescent or only solitary ones develop. The effect of gravity is quite 
evident here. In the annual shoots of our trees, as is well known, the 
buds near the apical end, which in the normal condition is the upper, 
are furthered beyond those at the base, a point which is material to the 
formation of the whole skeleton of the tree, and in producii^ this 
gravity acts as well as polarity. On the thallus of an alga or a liverwort 
the lateral shoots nearest the apical region are not furthered beyond 
the basal ones {see, for example, Fig. ii) ; the polarity in the r^eneration 
is, as we have seen, conditioned here solely by the direction of the 
current of plastic material. It is probable that only those plants can 
develop strong orthotropous shoot-systems in which gravity induces the 
predominant development of the shoots upwards. 



2. QUALITATIVE INFLUENCE OF GRAVITY. 

What has just been said leads me to speak of the qualitative 
influence of the stimulus of gravity in the formation of oi^ans. This 
often acts in concert with correlation. 

The first illustration I shall give is a case investigated by Sachs '. 
Yucca, Cordyline; and allied plants, possess, in addition to their aerial 
shoots, thick fleshy rhizomes which grow vertically into the earth. 
In normal circumstances, that is to say, so long as the aerial stem is not 
injured, these serve as reservoirs of food-material. If however this stem 
be cut off, leafy shoots are formed at the upper (basal) portion of the 
rhizome, but its terminal bud does not shoot out; but this bud will 
do so if the rhizome is turned so that the bud is erect. Still, it is 
not necessary to cut off the aerial parts in order to induce the rhizome 
to form its shoot. It will develop if the growth of the aerial parts 
be restricted. This happens usually if the whole plant is placed in an 
inverted position ; but if the chief shoot then instead of becoming re- 
stricted in growth erects itself in a negatively geotropic manner, the 
shooting out of the terminal bud of the rhizome, as well as of the buds 
at its base, is suppressed ^. We see then, considering alone the end-bud 

' Sachs, StofTond Form dei Pflanzeiioc^De, Geiammelte AbhandloiigeD, ii. p. 11S7. 

' Vochliog, Uber SpiUe Dud Basis an FHaozeaorganen, in Bolaa. Zeitong, iSSo, confinned Sachi' 
observatioD ibat th« ibizome in noimal i^eDcratioD behaves in lespect of polarity like a root ; his 
objections to Sachs' explanation are of no account. 
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of the rhizome, that it shoots out (1) if the chief shoot be taken away 
or be restricted in growth, and (2) if this be brought into an inverted 
position ; moreover, we can also cause it to shoot out when it is in its 
normal position if we remove along with the chief axis all the lateral buds 
of the rhizome. When we consider the peculiar conditions of life existing 
here, this example in its fundamentals exhibits the same features as 
those mentioned in the chapter upon correlation. 

The furtherance of the growth of vertical members is specially 
apparent when we have regard to the difference between chief roots and 
lateral roots, chief shoots and lateral shoots. That this difference 
is not exclusively the result of - the influence of g^vity is quite 
evident, inasmuch as it ts seen in the formation of the chief and 
lateral axes in Algae, upon whose relationships of configuration gravity 
has no action '. The chief shoot has, when compared with the lateral 
shoot, the advantage that it is an earlier structure than this is, and 
therefore its relationships of nutrition and its mechanical claims are 
points that have to be taken into consideration. On the other hand 
we cannot deny that axial organs growing in a vertical direction appear 
to be favoured by this direction; shoots which are' inclined at an angle 
to it develop much more feebly, as has been long known from experi- 
ments in fruit-culture, and they have a much greater tendency to 
produce spur-shoots than those which have a more vertical direction. 
The facts mentioned on preceding pages lead to the same conclusion, and 
when we see a lateral root which has come to take the place of the 
severed chief root', or a lateral twig which has become erect, each of 
them growing now with a much stronger construction and exhibiting 
other peculiarities, we must admit that besides correlation the stimulus 
of gravity must also influence them — the 'shoot-forming substances' 
have evidently the tendency to travel upwards, the root-forming 
substances to travel downwards. A number of cases that might be 
mentioned here have already been brought forward when speaking of 
relationships of symmetry and of correlation, and therefore only a few 
additional ones need be cited. 

Sachs has observed': 'If one allows a five to six-year-old silver 
fir to grow during a year in an inverted position, that is to say with 
its apex downwards, there arise upon the dorsal side, the side that was 
earlier directed downwards but is now the side turned upwards, of the 
bilateral branches new shoots which are of radial construction and 
appear like seedling plants.' Evidently there is here a combination 
of the effect of correlation and gravity. The growth of the chief 



' See what hat bwj >aid ot) p. 36. ' 

* Sachf, in Flora, 1S94, p. iii). 
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shoot is restricted by the inverted position, the lateral shoots now more 
removed from its influence develop under the furthering influence of 
gravity into orthotropous shoots such as we see occasionally upon prostrate 
individuals and also upon lateral shoots which become erect to replace 
a severed apical shoot. Just as gravity is a factor which acts aloi^ 
with the early existing polarity in determining the different construction 
of the buds in the apical and basal regions of the annual shoots, so 
also does it act in determining diflerences between orthotropous chief 
shoots or chief roots and plagiotropous lateral shoots or lateral roots. 
The behaviour of some succulent plants in which lateral twigs do the 
work of the arrested leaves, and, in consequence of this, show a different 
form from the chief shoots, is specially striking and easy to observe. 
In Opuntia brasilien^s' the chief shoot is radial and cylindric; upon 
it in young plants stand thin flat lateral shoots of about the thickness 
of a stout pasteboard ; on stronger plants the form of the lateral shoot of 
the first order approaches the cylindric, only shoots of higher order 
become flat, leaf-like, and of limited duration. It is easy to show 
experimentally that the difference in the construction of the shoots is 
connected with their' position in relation to gravity*. Suppose that 
the cylindric chief shoot is severed above a strong jfd/ lateral shoot, 
this then becomes erect and grows now as a cylindric shoot with 
the characters of the chief shoot. In like manner Jlai shoots which 
are placed as cuttings vertically in soil grow usually further as cylin- 
dric shoots. Euphorbia alcicornis behaves in quite a similar way ; it 
possesses a many-ribbed chief shoot and flat lateral shoots upon 
which the number of ribs is reduced to two ; strong lateral shoots 
behave here like the chief shoots. If one of the flat tw&-ribl>ed 
shoots be taken as a cutting it grows out into an orthotropous maity- 
ribbed shoot. 

The relationship of the above-mentioned phenomena to anisophylly, 
so far as our knowledge of the dependence of anisophylly upon outer 
factors admits, will be discussed below when the influence of light is spoken 
of. Here I will only say that the earlier view of many authors, like Hof- 
meister, Frank, Wiesner (the latter has indeed changed his opinion), which 
made anisophylly a consequence of the influence of gravity, is untenable 
in its generality, as I have already indicated by the facts brought 
forward in the chapter upon relationships of symmetry; for it is 
unquestionably true that, in many cases at least, anisophylly is directly 
dependent upon the position of the organ where different factors can 
influence the different sides unequally, 

' See FIgi. 37 and 3S in inj ' Pfluuenblologiache Schilderungen,' i. 

• See C;oebel, in Flora, 1895, p. 113, and ■ PIlRnienbiologtsche Schilderangen,' i. p. 74, 
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B. Influence of Light. 

Light has a much more powerful influence upon the relationships 
of configuration of plants than has gravity. Here we have not to deal 
with processes standing in direct connexion with assimilation, but with 
specific stimulation-eflects which at present we cannot satisfactorily 
explain. In support of this we note that the effects of light are not 
limited to plants with chlorophyll, that its. influence cannot be replaced 
by the addition of organic food-material, and that it is not the light- 
rays specially concerned in assimilation which are operative as the 
stimulus but those of the more refrangible portion of the spectrum. 



I. DIRECTIVE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT. 

Light determines in a number of cases of dorsiventral oi^ans which 
side shall be dorsal and which shall be ventral. Different plants react 
differently in this respect In some, like 
the prothalli of Polypodiaceae, the dorsi- 
ventrality is reversible at any moment if 
the side of illumination be changed ; in 
others the dorsiventrality once constituted 
is permanent and cannot be reversed. 
I may give some illustrations. 

The longest known example is that 
of the plants which are developed from 
the gemmae of Marchantia and Lunularia. 
The gemmae which arise in the gemmae- 
cups, and appear primarily as vertical cell- 
bodies, are alike in formation on both 
sides and remain so. They have however 
at two opposite points on the margin 

the primordium of a vegetative point, ^^^;^ii^i^,.'^XiS,^^^^ 
out of which a new dorsiventral thallus hJli,!!^"^,' "op^lSII."" "^ "" 
may arise if the conditions be favourable 

(Fig. 112). This thallus has upon its dorsal surface which is normally 
directed upwards characteristic assimilation-tissue, whilst upon the ventral 
side hair-roots and scales which serve for the protection of the vegetative 
point occur. Mirbel ^ loi^ ago recognized that .external factors determine 
the side which is to be dorsal and that which is to be ventral ; Pfefl'cr ' made 

' Mirbel, Recherchei aDatomiqan ct phyiiologiqnet tor le Maichuitia polymorplu, in H^m. iIb 
I'Acid, des ScieDces de I'lnel. de Fnnee, 1835. 

■ PrefTer, Stadien iibei Symmetrie and speiitlsche WachitnniiursBchen, in Aibeiten d«i bouo. 
Imtitnt* in Wiirzbn^, i. p. 77. See also Zimmennaiu], Obei die Einvrlrkiing des Llcbtet >nf den 
Maichantiathallot, ibid. ii. p. 66j. 

Q 3 
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a more accurate research into the matter. We have here to distinguish two 
things: first of all the appearance of the dorsiventral thallus-structure, 
and thea the outgrowth of the hair-roots for which special cells are 
laid down on the gemma. The side upon which the light falls is 
always the dorsal surface, even if the gemma float in water and be 
illuminated only from below ; in such circumstances the surface directed 
downwards is the dorsal surface. The outgrowth of the primordia of 
the hair-roots is also influenced, although not so exclusively, by light, if 
it be sufficiently intense. In darkness the gemmae do not usually 
develop, and if they do they form no hair-roots, or only a few. 
Zimmermann found upon twelve gemmae illuminated from below 
thirty-nine hair-roots on the shaded side and four upon the illuminated 
side. With reference to the influence of gravity and of contact with 
solid bodies upon the outgrowth of the hair-roots I must refer to 
Pfcffer ; the gemmae may produce hair-roots on both sides, whilst 
the thallus which develops out of them b always dorsiventral, and 
the dorsiventrality is fixed after the influence has lasted three or four 
days, although by that time the anatomical construction has not yet 
appeared. 

Similar behaviour is exhibited, according to Leitgeb, by the germ- 
plants of different liverworts. The 'germ-disc' of Marchantieae, for 
example, is not at first dorsiventral ; its dorsiventrality depends upon l^ht 
which determines the side which is to be dorsal, and that which is to 
be ventral. Once the dorsiventrality is established it is permanent, as 
in the above-mentioned instance '. 

Dorsiventral prothalli of ferns behave in quite a different manner. 
In them the dorsiventrality shows itself by the formation on the under 
side of a cushion of tissue from which the archegonia and hair-roots 
take origin. The dorsiventrality is here at any time reversible*. If 
a prothallus floating on water be illuminated from below, the new 
archegonia and hair-roots develop upon the upper side, that which 
is turned away from the light. If a prothallus be cultivated on a 
klinostat with the axis of rotation vertical and if the illumination be 
lateral, it forms archegonia only on one side ; perhaps this occurs because 
there is not an equally strong illumination on both sides, or it may 
be because a bilateral construction is here impossible from ' inner ' 
causes^. Upon the advantage to the plant of the archegonia arising 

' It is clear Ihat u it U a mere accident which side of the gemium U turned tipw&nlji, and u there i> 
not always a deiiDile ditpositioo of the germ-disc, it is an advantage thai light has a detcnnining 
inlluence in the further dilTereatiBtion. 

' Leiteeh, Stndien Uber die Entwicklong der Fame, lu Sitzmigsb. d. Wiener Akad. d. Wisaentch, 
J»j(n [1879). 

' Occauonally prothalli occur bearing arcbegooia and haii-rooLE on both earfaces aad over 
a considerable extent of them. 
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as they do, I have already said something on p. at8. Leitgeb found 
that relationships similar to those observed in the formation of arche- 
gonia occur in the development of shoots on apogamous prothalli of 
ferns; such shoots of course arise asexually and independently of the 
archegonium '. The side to give rise to these shoots is determined entirely 
by the illumination ; and they always arise upon the shaded side like 
the primordia of archegonia. If the illumination be directed upon the 
other side after these shoots have once arisen, no further formation of shoots 
can as a rule be brought about in the side that is now shaded which was 
formerly the illuminated side, because the existing shoots have claimed 
all the plastic material of the prothallus ; this is different from what 
happens in the formation of archegonia. A reversal in the position 
of formation of the shoots by a change in the direction of illumination 
can only be effected tf such change be made when the primordia of the 
shoots on the first shaded side have not passed beyond the earliest stages. 
A very peculiar case is that in which the members of one and ike same 
plant can be distributed over different sides o( a prothallus — on the 
one side the shoot with first and second leaf, upon the other the first 
root. This takes place in the prothallus of Pteris cretica if it be 
illuminated from below at a stage when it has formed young primordia 
of shoots but no root. Such a case is unquestionably very rare, and 
Leitgeb's statements do not make quite clear whether the influence is 
here one affecting merely the exit of the root upwards or its origin 
upon the upper side. 

To what has been said above we may add two cases in which the 
'polar' differentiation in the germ-plant proceeding from the spore is 
determined by light. Most spores have polar differentiation ; about its 
cause we know nothing. We see it in the difference between the 
anterior end and the posterior end in swarm-spores, thiough which in 
those Algae which possess a fixed thallus a polar differentiation obtains 
in the young plantlet, because the swarm-spore fixes itself by the anterior 
end. The spores of many Bryophyta and Fteridophyta— all those in which 
they are tetrahedral — indicate plainly the position at which the germ-tube 
will issue and this is the ' shoot-pole.' The factors which determine the 
disposition of the poles in germination of radial spores are mostly unknown, 
it is only in Equisetum and some Fucaceae that we have any information. 

The spherical spores, full of chlorophyll, of Equisetum ^ exhibit a 
similar construction in all their radii. In germination a small biconvex 

' Leitgeb, Die Sproubildiuie an ■p<^men Funprothatlien, in Ber. d. dentsclt. bot Geiellsch, iiL 
(i88s), p. 169. 

* Stalil, Gber den Elnnnss der BeUnchhuigsrichtiing anr die Teilnng der Eqoiietnm-Eporen, in Ber. 
d. deotsch. twl. GewlUch. ii. (18S5), p. 334; Bachiien, Entwicklongagescbichte dea Prothallinmt 
TOD Eqniietnin. lung. Din. Rostock, 1887; Id. in Bibliotheo botanica, viii. CiMcl, 1SS7. 
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teil is cut off from the spore-cell and this grows into the first hair-root, 
whilst its latter sister-cell becomes a germ-tube. In the hair>root the 
chlorophyll gradually disap[>ears and finally only leucoplasts are found. 
Germination may take place in the dark, but slowly, and then the first 
division-wall has any position. If germination takes place in intense light 
the light affects the disposition of the nuclear division in such a way that 
the direction of the axis of the nuclear spindle coincides with the path of 
the light-rays, the two daughter-nuclei therefore He in this path and the 
division-wall is at right angles to it. The cell which is turned towards 
the light is the first cell of the prothallus, the one upon the shaded side, 
always the smaller, is the prlmordium of the first hair-root. Diffuse 
daylight does not exercise a directive influence >. Stahl found through a 
prolonged culture upon the klinostat that a changing direction of the 
light influenced division in the spores, that most of them were undivided 
whilst a number of the others were indeed divided but in an abnormal 
way to form equally large cells. Similar deviations may be reached in 
other ways. Buchtien_ found * that when the spores were cultivated in 
concentrated nutrient solution they were divided usually by two walls 
following one another at right angles, and the formation of a hair-root 
was often suppressed. 

Kolderup-Rosenvinge ^ has observed in the fertilized ^^^ of some 
Fucaceae phenomena similar to those noted in the spores of Equisetum. 
These ^gs have no polar differentiation; it is only when germination 
takes place that the distinction between 'shoot-pole' and 'root-pole' 
appears, and the filiform anchoring oigans develop on the latter. In 
Pelvetia canaliculata and Ascophyllum nodosum, but not in Fucus serratus, 
light sometimes, although not always, exercises a directive influence which 
corresponds with that described in the case of Equisetum. This is most 
marked in Pelvetia. In these Algae other directive factors, according to 
Kolderup-Rosenvinge a difference in the amount of oxygen especially, 
may also influence the polarity. 

Amongst higher plants the directive influence of light is specially 
manifest in dorsiventral shoots. 

The branch-system in many Cupressineae *, for example, Thuya occi- 
dentalis, Thuyopsis dolobrata, and others, which possess scale-like leaves 

' Bachti«D, EntwkkliuigtgeschicbtedesProthalliaDiETon EquiietDTii. Inang.Dits. Rc«todc, tSSy. 
Fromlliiilt might mppeu that In nature the mnnence of light npoa the bnosliMi of oigaiu In spore. 
genninalion is incoDaJdeiable, yet we mnit coniider that within certain limits germination is more rapid 
the more Intense the illumination and therefore the directive influence, of light wltl make itself felt. 

' Bnchtien, 1. c, p. if. 

' KolderDp-Rosenvinge, Unders^gelser over ;dre Faktorert Indfljfdelse paa Organdannelsen hos 
Planterne, in Vidensk. Medd. Natnrh. Foren, i Kjjtbenhavn, 1888; Id. in Revue ginimie de 
Botaniqne, i. p. 53. 

' Fmnk, in Pringsh. Jahrb. in. p. 147. 
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mostly concrescent with the shoot-axis, 19 quite dorsiventral and like a leaf 
in the character of the diflerence in colour between the upper and the 
under side. The illuminated side is the ' upper side.' The dorsiventrality 
is reversible on the new growing parts. The Influence of light is here 
of more significance anatomically than organographically. 

Nuphar luteum however shows that dorsiventrality in an organo- 
graphic sense can be ' induced ' through light. In this plant the elongated 
rhizome creeps in the mud and is densiely clothed with leaf-scars. The 
leaves arise radially in the apical stem-bud, but the insertions of the leaves 
divei^e much further from one another on the under side than they do upon 
the upper side, thus giving us an approach to what occurs in many other 
dorsiventral shoots '. The roots spring out of the under side, vegetative 
lateral twigs shoot out from the flanks. If such a dorsiventral rhizome 
of Nuphar is covered with earth it grows erect and radial until it again 
reaches the light The dorsiventrality Is here caused by the light which 
expresses itself in the displacement of the leaf-scars and in the position 
of the roots. A similar influence of light is found in other Spermaphyta. 

In the plagtotropic climbing shoots of the ivy, for example, the roots 
arise only on the shaded side, although in old plants one often finds the 
whole surface of the shoot covered with roots ^. The dorsiventrality is, 
as Sachs has shown, reversible Lepismium radicans and other climbing 
kinds of Cacteae show the same features. . It is evident that the roots 
may be arranged in these plants all round the shoot, but their formation 
is suppressed on the illuminated side. The researches of Sachs ' have also 
determined that the exclusion of light, or indeed a diminution of illumina- 
tion, favours formation of roots, provided, of course, other conditions are 
favourable. If plants of Phaseolus or Vicia Faba are cultivated in a moist 
chamber in darkness, numerous adventitious roots shoot out from the etio- 
lated stems at a considerable distance above the surface of the earth ; 
these do not appear in presence of light. 

This influence of light upon the formation of roots in the higher plants 
finds also a parallel amongst the lower ones. On the nodes of Chara 
which usually bear no roots (' rhizoids '), these may be caus«) to develop 
by keeping the shoots in darkness *. Investigations are still wanting 
regardit^ the behaviour in this respect of the mosses ; we do know that 
the shoots of many mosses are thickly clad with a felt of 'rhizoids' on 
those parts which are exposed to the light. 

* Possibly this is conoected with the formation of ■ rind ivhicb light cannot or cui odIjt with 
difiicaltj penetrate. 

■ Sachs, tlber den EinHnss dec Tageslichtes iiber Nenbitdniig und Ent&Uiuig. GesunnKlte Ab- 
huidluDgen, L p. 179 ; Id., Wltknog det Lichtes auf dl« Bliitbeobilduig nntei Vennittlong der Laab- 
bliiltn, ibid., p. 139. See alio Vochling, Obet Oigaobildnng im Pflanzenreich, i. p. 146. 

' Kicbter, 0beT,Reaktionen der Charen gegen aoiseie EiafliisK, in Flora, Ixxviii (1894), p. 399. 
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The formation of other subterranean organs besides roots is favoured by 
the absence of light, and in this way the effect of light in their disposition 
is observable. Thus light retards the formation of tubers on the potato > ; 
darkness favours it. Plants in which the formation of stolons has been 
hindered and from which the possibility is thus removed of the formation 
of underground tubers may be caused to produce tubers near the apex 
of their aerial shoots by excluding light from them. Gravity also seems 
to exercise an influence upon the formation of tubers in this case inasmuch 
as the tuberous shoots appear on the parts of the chief axis which are 
turned to the soil*. At any rate under normal conditions, light, by 
retarding the formation of tubers on the aerial parts, has a directive 
influence and favours the formation of tubers on the subterranean 
stolons. 

Roots and potato-tubers are ot^ns which arc ' attuned ' to darkness 
and whose appearance there- 
fore is retarded by illumination. 
The converse case, namely, the 
arrestment through feeble illu- 
mination of ot^ns ' attuned ' 
to high light-intensities, fre- 
quently occurs. When speaking 
of relationships of symmetry % 
I showed that in spruce the 
pl^iotropous lateral shoots 
rnnsverte iKiion of ^'^ Originally radially branched, 
'' ol? ("''h^cM^iATi; ^"** ^^^^ **" account of the 
T.^V^r^T."ZT.r^y^^^^ "'" want of light the shoots upon 
their upper side are suppressed ; 
in other needle-leaved trees the suppression of these on the under side also 
takes place. A like feature is observable in broad-leaved trees, and has 
a marked influence upon the habit of the whole plant. In Salix incana* 
the leaf-buds develop only upon the side of the shoot which is well 
illuminated, in this case the upper side ; in Populus pyramidalis it is the 
buds which stand upon the outer side only of the straight erect shoots 
that are developed. 

Light has a share also in the formation of the plagiotropous shoot- 
system of the mosses, which branches in one plane". There are transitions 
from the radially branched ordinary shoots to the feathered ones of 




> Vocfating. Uber di« Blldung der Knollcn, in Bibliotheot boUnie*, Heft 4 (1887). 
' For detiils tee Vochting, 1. c., p. 39. • See p. 9+ 

* See Wieaner, Untenachiuigen iiber den Lichtgoiau der PAuizen mlt Riicksicht snf die VejeUtion 
m Wiea, Cilro, nnd Bniteozorg, in Silnuigibet. der Wiener Akad. d, Wisaenich., dv (1895), p. 685. 

* See p. 69, uid Figi. 17, 18, 39. , 
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Hypnum splendens, Thuidium, and others. The position of the leaves in 
these latter forms is still completely radial whilst the branches are arranged 
in one plane; but there are also on other positions on the shoot-axis 
prifflordia of twigs, although, as I think, in less number than the lateral ones. 
The primitive comtitution of the branching is then not entirely bilateral, 
but only the primordia of lateral twigs develop. This arrangement is 




brought about by light, and the primordia of the twigs of the illuminated 
side and of the shaded side do not come to development (see Fig- 113)- 
Innovation-shoots of Hypnum splendens developed in cultivation upon 
the klinostat under a varying illumination produced, according to Coesfeld ', 
branches in every direction. 

'CoetCeldjBeilT.iDrAiuUoinieandPhysioIoeiederLaDbtnooseiinBoUn. Zeituog, iS^i.p. 187. The 
resulU icqnire confinnatioD in tevenl directiotu, npeciall; where the inltnsily e/ ligkl is concerned. 
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Sachs* has shown that the branching of the protoncma of mosses, 

especially in the case of Funaria hygromctrica, is influenced in a similar 

manner by light. ' Light acts upon this plant in such a way that the 

vegetative points of the lateral shoots arise only on the flanks of the 

mother-shoot when these are illuminated chiefly from one side.' I must 

however point out that protonemata grown in darkness, and which on 

account of their nourishment in sugar-solutions had reached a relatively 

great size, exhibited a two>rowed position of the branches upon the chief 

axis (Fig. 114), and therefore in this case there exists the tendency to 

distichous branching, and it is only the plane of this which is determined 

by the light. That the construction of the protonema is dependent upon 

outer factors, the case of Ephemeropsis, which I have described, shows *, 

The protonema of this plant is epiphytic on 

leaves ; it bears twigs upon its back and upon 

its flanks, and from the former arise the flat 

broad lateral twigs which serve as organs of 

assimilation ". 

In concluding this subject a few other 
relationships of configuration of Bryophyta upon 
which light has a directive influence may be 
cited : — —- - 

In the Bryophyta we frequently observe a 
displacement of the leaves from their original 
transverse insertion upon the shoot-axis in the 
bud to an oblique position, or, as in the extreme 
case of Schistostega, until the line of insertion 
coincides with the long axis of the stem itself. 
Fig. 115. piaEi(Khii«asnitnk.i.iej Ftom my invcsti^tions I conclude that in many 

Stem irtn from ibcm. The dorMt .; -t> J 

52k, m'li^ Mm thkTiiir'vJmS ^^^^^ "g^* ^^'^ ^ direct influence upon this. 
re^ft^ Jvofog™™'"- Nam™! sue. Plants of Jungermannia bicuspidata and of 

Plagiochila asplenioides (Fig. 115) placed in 
light of very lew intensity developed positively heliotropic shoots 
in which frequently* the transverse position of the leaves was retained, 
. the displacement being suppressed. In another Jungermannia with 
leaves having a more elongated insertion, there was displacement even 
in etiolated shoots. Schistostega occupies a somewhat peculiar position 
amongst the mosses, because its leaves are arranged in two lot^itudinal 
series on the vegetative stem (Fig. 25). In the bud an original many-rowed 

' Sochi, Ober orlhotrope nnd plagiotrope Pflanzentdle, in Atb. A boL IdKitnU in Wtinburg, U. 
p. itfi; Id., LeClaretOD Physiology of Plants, p. 537. 
' Goebel, in Ann. dn Jardin botanique de Bniteniorg, vii. 

' For more delails on this point see Part II of this book. * 

' In rlagiochiU psrticnlarly the pbenomenoE was partial. 
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position ia observed, and by a peculiar displacement a bilateral forma- 
tion is developed out of a radial one in the course of individual develop- 
ment'. The plant grows in places of slight illumination and this position 
of the leaves enables it to use them to the best advantage. 

Is light then, as Hofmeister conjectured, directly concerned in the 
change of the leaf-position ? I can answer this question in the affirmative 
on the basis of my prolonged cultures. At first it was assumed that the 
direction of the light was of importance, that unilateral illumination had 
to do with the displacement. Were this so, then a plant grown upon 
a klinostat with a vertical axis of rotation ought to have a radial leaf- 
position ; but this is 
not the case. Plants 
in such circumstances 
are still bilateral ^ \ 
although occasional 
torsion of the stem 
and other deviations 
from the normal occur, 
the chief result re- 
mains the same. On 
the other hand, plants 
of Schistost^a grown 
in very low %ht- 
intensity retain their 
radial character; they 
become in these cir- 
cumstances positively 
heliotroptc, and a 
change of the leaf- 
position does not seem 
necessarily bound up 
with this. Under 
luxuriant cultivation, 

shoots which in their lower part are bilateral may become radial in their 
upper part (Fig. 1 16, right and left), because the newly laid down primordia 
are radial (Fig. ii6, in the middle) ; theleaf-insertions are then ofteo displaced 
towards the longitudinal axis, not however in two rows but equally all round. 
Between radial and bilateral constructions there are then all gradations. 
There is however, apart from torsion of the shoot -axis, a source of error to 
consider in this instance : the sexual shoots have leaves in a radial position. 



■ Se« Fig. t6 Mid Put II of this book. 

' rUnts caltivatcd for long on the klinottat thow disturbances which ■ 
reduction of the leave*. 
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In my cultivations the sexual oi^ns were laid down in autumn, and 
therefore count was not taken of all these shoots. In the following summer 
I noticed, as I have said, an extraordinary number of shoots, which, with- 
out producing sexual organs, had closed their growth '. The leaves in the 
shoots grown in feeble light were much smaller than the others, and this 
appears in the figures. 

Hofmeister has conjectured that Fissidens, another moss with dis- 
tichously placed leaves, owes its leaf-position to the direct action of light 
Here however the matter is somewhat different, because the bilaterality 
in the shoots growing in light is produced at the apex through a ' two- 
sided' apical cell, from which two rows of leaf-forming segments are cut 
off, and I have never succeeded in causing radial shoots to develop in 
Fissidens adantioides by cultivating it in feeble light ' ; even in darkness 
the shoots which appeared were distichous ; and I therefore conclude that 
in Fissidens the transition from the radial to the bilateral structure has 
now become an inherited character, and is no longer a consequence of the 
direct influence of light. 

The sporc^onium of mosses shows in some cases a dependence upon 
light, which may be noted here, because it is connected with the behaviour 
of dorsiventral organs, upon the disposition of which light has a -definite 
influence. 

The capsules in the sporogoiiia of many mosses are radial, and either 
spherical or cylindrical in form, as, for example, in Sphagnum, Orthotrichum, 
Grimmia, the Phascaceae; but in others a more or less strongly marked 
dorsiventrality appears which, as I have shown ^ stands in evident con- 
nexion, in many cases at least, with the scattering of the spores. This 
dorsiventrality arises, so far as I have been able to determine, in the course 
of development even in the cases where it is mast marked, for instance, in 
Buxbaumieae. The young sporogonium here is always radial, notwith* 
standing Wichura's* statement to the contrary, and the dorsiventral 
construction shows itself most strikii^;ly in this — that the mouth of 
the capsule no longer falls in a stra^ht line with the stalk, and the 
beak of the unopened capsule is thus placed obliquely to the shaded 
side in Buxbaumieae, Barbula subulata, and Catharinea undulata, to the 
illuminated side in Bryum ai^enteum. Whether the curvature would be 
entirely suppressed in capsules which were cultivated through the younger 
stages in light varying in its direction is unknown, so that the whole 

' All the ihooU of SchUtost^a bave limited growth. 

* HoloNista (Pflunenielle, p. 140) Ggnrei a plullet of Finident brjroides upon which the lower- 
most three leave* — here laid down under groond — are tristicbotu wbiUl the upper leave* are 
distichotit. This is a consequence of the apical cell being at lint three-sided in thii plant, 

* GoebeUln Flora, lixi (1895), p. 459, and Uizii (1896), p. 4S0. 

* Wichnrt, Beitr. rat Physiologie der Laabmooie, in Pringih. Jahtb. ii. p. 193. 
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question still requires experimental investigation. The dorsiventrality of 
the capsule of the Buxbaumieae is the most striking. Diphyscium foliosutn 
{Fig, 1 1 7), as well as the species of Buxbaumia, possesses an oblique capsule, 
one side of which is flat and the other convex, when seen in transverse 
section, and the former is the illuminated side. In young radial sporogonia 
of Diphyscium foltosum, which I cultivated in unilateral illumination, 
I found that the flattening always takes place on the illuminated side, 
which is here that part of the capsule-wall through whose movement 
(brought about by rain-drops) the dischai^e of the spores through the 
peristom-fringe is facilitated. In Fig. 117, which represents a longi- 
tudinal section through a sporogonium not yet quite ripe, but still pos- 
sessing calyptra and operculum, the difference between the illuminated 
and the shaded side is quite evident ; the sporo- 
gonium at a later stage is not so erect as is shown 
in the drawing. The flattening upon the illuminated 
side has also a relation to assimilation, seeing 
that the sporogonia during their development are 
able to assimilate by their chlorophyll-tissue, but 
in Diphyscium the relation to the scattering of 
the spores is the more important. 

We must include a number of marine Algae 
amongst plants in which the position of the branches 
is determined by the influence of light. In Halo- 
pteris filicina, for example, the branching is commonly 
distichously alternate ; radially branched examples 
however also occur. Berthold * has investigated 
experimentaJiy the behaviour of Antithamnion cru- 
ciatum, one of the Florideae. He found that plants 
cultivated in the horisontal position had their ' leaves ' 
laid down only in the horizontal plane, whereas on the positive heliotropic 
shoots they arose in all directions. Callithamnion corymbosum behaves 
in the same way. Fig. 43, of Antithamnion (Pterothamnion) Plumula, 
shows that its branching takes place normally in one plane, but occasionally 
there are found lateral twigs both on the upper and on the under side, 
although these are usually in a reduced condition. In other bilateral 
algae, the dorsiventrality is ' inherent,' that is to say, it is not caused by 
external factors. 

In the regeneration of many Siphonieae' the directive influence of 
light is very apparent. The ' leaves ' of Caulerpa are capable of producing 




I BerUiold, Botr. lar Morphologic nod Fhysiologle der MMresalgen, \a Pringih. Jtbrb. xiii. 
Many of the deUUa in Ibb paper are incompr«beniible to me. 

' Noll, Ubec den Einfluu der Lage nof die morphologiKhe Aaabildong der Siplioneen, In Arb. 
d. bot. InititDta ia Wurtburg, ill (iSSS), p. fSlS. 
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new formations on both sides; if however the illumination be unilateral 
the new formations arise only upon the illuminated side of the ' leaves.' 
Similarly 'rhizomes' illuminated from below produce 'leaves' upon the 
side which previously formed 'roots'; dorsi ventral ity is reversible as in 
the prothalli of ferns'. 

a,. QUALITATIVE INFLUEN'CE OF LIGHT. 

We shall not consider in this place any of the phenomena that are 
grouped tc^ether as etiolation because these are more properly dealt with 
in physiological textbooks. The following subjects, of importance in 
organc^raphy, are treated of separately here only to enable us to present 
a general review of them ; it will be understood that they frequently 
overlap : — 

{a) Different developmental stages of one and the same plant are 
associated with light of different intensity, the earlier develop- 
mental stages claiming, that is to say being ' attuned ' to, a less 
intensity of light than the later stages, 
{h) The flattening and consequent increase of surface of organs 

containing chlorophyll in consequence of illumination, 
(c) The influence of light in anisophylly. 
{d) The change of function of homologous organs according as 

they grow in light or darkness. 
{e) The influence of light upon the relationships of conflguration of 
Fungi. This will be shortly referred to, facts not having 
weight in organography being omitted. 

{a) DEVELOPMENTAt StaGES IN RELATION TO LiGHT. 

When speaking of juvenile forms I have already mentioned examples 
of what I am now about to refer to here. 



The 'pro-embryo' of fiatrachospermum ' develops the Batrachosper- 
mum-plant only in bright illumination ; in feeble light the plant remains 
stationary in the lowest stage of formation of organs, whilst the pro- 
embryo attains a luxuriant development. The same is the case in other 
Algae' whose germ-plants, if light is feeble, do not develop beyond the 
stage of the fixing disk or anchoring fliaments; they form no erect 
thallus, but the flxing disk develops very strongly. 

■ Rtgatding Rryopsis, sec Noll, in Arb. d. bol. iDstitnls in Wanbni^, iii (l8S8), p. 468. 

* Sirodol, Les Bitrachotpetmci, Paris, 1884. 

* betibold, Zar MorfAologie nod Phyiiologie der MeereialgcD, in Pringsh. Jsbrb. xlii. p. 673. 
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In the Bryophyta we have to deal with like phenomena. On the 
one hand the appearance of the individual moss-plant on its protonema 
is associated with the existence of a more intense light than is required 
for the luxuriant growth of the protonema itself ; and on the other hand 
the form of the protonema itself is influenced by light. Both conditions 
will be here spoken of together. 

Hepaticae. In many liverworts the germinating spore forms in the 
first instance a germ-tube which in the Marchantieae flattens out at its apex 
to a pluricellular germ-disk from which the young plantlet sprouts. In 
other forms, the germ-tube passes at its apex directly into the plant '. 
Germination takes place so far as it has been investigated only in the 
light. The germ-tubes are positively heliotropic in diffuse light, and 
Leitgeb has pointed out 
that their length de- 
pends upon the intensity 
of the light ; in feeble 
light they are longer 
than they are in stronger 
light, and further, in 
feeble light there is laid 
down neither the primor- 
dium of a germ-disk nor 
of a leafy plant. I may 
mention here as an ex- 
ample the germination 
of Preissia commutata 
(see Fig. ij8)^ The 
germination of the spore takes place in bright light in the manner shown in 
Fig. ii8, i. A short germ-tube is produced, and out of its uppermost cell 
there proceeds a flat germ-disk at right angles to the direction of the light. 
This disk in many cases consists of two celts, in others of four. One * of 
these cells will become the apical cell of the young plantlet, which is at 
first very simple in structure, being composed of only one layer of cells, 
and it is only later that the characteristic structure of the thallus of 
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' There can be no doubt ihnt tbe heliotropic movenenti nlio of the pro-embrfo are ' altuned ' to a 
Iras inlense light. 

■ See Part II of thU book. 

■ See Schoitokswitscb, in Flora, Uiii (Ergiinz.-Bd. 1894), p. 35S. 

* Leitgeb lajr* tbe primordiDni of the plantlet uun In the moM illnmbated quadrant of the genn- 
diik in the Marchanlieae ; bat as the diik it tpread out at right angle* to tbe light-raji all the 
qnadnoli ahonld be equally illuminated. This i) veil seen in Preiuia where the disk consistt 
M of only two cells. 
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Preissia appears. So long as this plantlet is in the simple juvenile 
stage, growing by means of a v^etative point with a ' two-sided ' apical 
cell, it can be forced to revert to the formation of a germ-tube by bringing 
it into light of low intensity (Fig. 118, 5). This germ-tube is able to 
produce a germ-disk in light of higher intensity, and again reversion can be 
induced. This process can be repeated at wilL But whenever the young 
plant has reached the ' mature form ' reversion to formation of germ-tubes 
is no longer possible. This reversion is really not different from what 
we have subsequently to consider in the chapter upon change of function 
caused by light ', nor from what has been already 
mentioned — that formation of roots is favoured 
by want of light. 

I have satisfied myself through the exa- 
mination of Plagiochasma Aitoniana that the 
formation of its germ-tube cannot be hindered 
by light of very strong intensity, but the 
VJIJ behaviour in germination of other livenvorta 
is somewhat different and requires more 
accurate investigation. In Blasia pusilla, An- 
thoccros, Aticularia, and some other leafy 
J ungermannieae, either a germ-tube or a cell- 
body may arise, according to Gronland" and 
Leitgeb \ The germ-tube is produced according 
to Gronland only if the spores are sown very 
thickly, the cell-body is formed in Blasia 
when the spores lie scattered, and we may 
account for this by saying that external con- 
ditions, and after the analc^y of other cases the 
intensity of the light, determine which kind 
of germination shall take place. As in Preissia 
too, the cell-body which develops in the ger- 
mination of the spores of Blasia and Anthoceros 
may again form a tube which behaves hke a 
germ-tube if it be placed in light of low in- 
tensity (see Fig. 119, /-///). That the formation of a germ-tube here is 
of as much advantage as the strong elongation of the axis of the seedling 
from a seed that is sown too deep, is quite evident — the germ-tube 
endeavours to reach the light. We can speak of the formation of germ- 
tubes then 38 an adaplatioti which in some liverworts has become inherited, 
' Sie p. 355. 

' Giiinland, Mdmoires £Ui )a germinRtion de qtielque« H^paliqnes, in Aiin. d. Sc Nat., ih. 4, i. 

' Leilgeb, UotennchungcD ijbec die LebermoiMe, i. p. 51, and iL p. 67. Lcilgeb conjectuies that 

moisture is a detenniDiog factor iii>oii the funn of the {iro-enibryo : bat light is ceitniDty the pte- 



FlG. 119. Antboceio*. /, 
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that is to say, it appears first in the germination in all circumstances 
and is only dependent in its duration and development in length upon 
the light, whilst in others its first appearance is determined by light. The 
question whether the germ-tube represents a phylogenetically older stage 
does not concern us here. 

MUSCI. In the mosses the phenomena are quite similar. Moss-buds 
appear upon the protonema only when the intensity of light is higher than 
that which is required for the normal growth of the protonema '. If 
the formation of buds does not take place the protonema may theoretically 
continue its growth to an unlimited extent. As has been previously 
stated the primordia of moss-buds may, up to a certain stage in their 
development, be induced to revert to the protonema-form. It is clear 
that it is of advantage to a moss that the primordia should only develop 
into moss-plants under conditions which offer to them a prospect of 
success. The construction of a moss-plant 
is of a higher character, especially in its 
capacity for assimilation, than is that of the 
protonema, and the formation of oi^ans in 
the leafy moss-plant b, so far as we can 
judge from insufficient investigations, in a 
far greater degree dependent upon light 
than is the case amongst the Pteridophyta 
and Spermaphyta. 

When etiolation takes place in the 
Bryophyta the leaf- formation is affected, the 
unfolding is often retarded, or the leaf is 

smaller than in plants grown in light ; but pip. i». jnnEcrmiuinia bicupiitit*. 
in the cases which have been examined the Toi™TiKhtaicar which <»«>iMs<>('«i'iy 
outer differentiation is otherwise unaffected. {^^u^onibE'wfi'irai^iicilu-K^^. 
Fig. 130 represents a leaf of a plant of 

Jimgermannia bicuspidata which has been grown in feeble illumination 
and the normal construction is so greatly simplified thereby that it 
conforms with the leaves which appear in quite young plants. Similar 
cases may be found elsewhere. 

FTERIDDFHVTA. 

R^arding the sexual generation of the ferns we need only mention 
here that the formation of a cell-surface is associated with a greater 
light-intensity than is the formation of a germ-filament, and that for the 
development of sexual organs a high light-intensity is also required. 

' Klebf, Ubcr deo KnfliMS da Lichtei anf die FortpflannuiK der Gemichae, in Bioloe- Central- 
bUtt, 1893. 
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SFSRHAPHVTA. 

Vegetative organs. — In some cases it has been shown that the 
formation of the primary leaves ' takes place in feebler l^ht than does 
that of the succeeding leaves, and that in feeble illumination the plant 
may be caused to revert to the stage of primary leaves. This is the case 
in Sagittaria and in Campanula rotundifolia. 

With r^ard to Sagittaria I have already spoken on page 172. Plants 
brought into feeble light formed only the strap-like primary leaves. 
The course of development was otherwise normal as was shown by the 
fact that the tubers for asexual propagation were formed. There can 
be no doubt that Sagittaria can be brought back to its primary stage 
by other influences; in nature this happens if the plant be in deep or 
rapidly flowing water. 

Campanula rotundifolia, a typical land-plant ^ shows like relation- 
ships. It has two forms of leaves, rounded leaves and linear leaves, wiuch 
are connected with one another by intermediate forms. The rounded leaves 
have a kidney-shaped lamina and a long stalk, and are the first leaves 
produced by the developing seedling at a time when it is growing amongst 
other plants and is therefore exposed to less intense light than it sub- 
sequently receives. These rounded leaves are then ' attuned,' so to speak, 
to light of low intensity. The intemodes of the shoot-axis which bears 
them are short. The linear leaves have no stalks, or these are very short, 
and the blade is long ; they stand upon that portion of the shoot which 
has elongated intemodes and which subsequently in normal conditions ends 
with flowers. If the plant be cultivated in light of feeble intensity, but yet 
sufficient for nutrition and for the formation of primary leaves, it can be 
thrown back to the state in which it forms rounded leaves, even although it 
has already formed linear leaves (see Fig. lai). I may further remark 
here that, as my researches have shown, the seedlings .in all circumstances 
form at first rounded leaves, even in very strong illumination. The spores 
of Funaria also under these conditions formed a protonema which was not 
less developed than usual. 

Reproductive oi^ns. — That the formation of reproductive ot|rans is 
linked with the existence of a definite intensity of light follows indirectly 
from what has been said. In the mosses they arise, as we know, only 
upon the leafy stem, and in Campanula and Sagittaria formation of 
flowers is preceded by the ' higher ' form of leaf. 

Sachs was the first who made an accurate investigation of the 
dependence ai formation of flower upon light. A superficial consideration 

■ See Ihe Third Section. 

* Goebel, tiber den Einflasg des LJcbtei, &:c., li. Die Abhiingigkeit dcr BUttform too Campuiala 
lotuodifoUa tod der LichtinteoMUt, u Flora, Ixxxii (1896), p. t. 
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might fead us to the conclusion that formation of flower is independent 
of light, for we see bulbs of hyacinth, tulip, and other plants, bring- 
ing forth their flowers 
in darknesa, and even 
on completely etiolated 
seedlings of Phaseolus 
vu^ris, Vicia Faba, and 
Cucurbita Pepo we can 
occasionally prove the 
banning of the forma- 
tion of flower '. In the 
first set of these cases 
however we have simply 
to do with the unfolding 
of the flower-buds al- 
ready laid down in the 
bulbs, and in the second 
we are dealing with 
seeds which are rich 
in reserve-materials the 
most favourable for for- 
mation of flower. If we 
place in darkness plants 
of, say, Brassica, Tropae- 
olum, Papavcr, Cucur- 
bita, or others, already 
provided with flower- 
buds, these buds will not 
unfold if the plants have 
been withdrawn from the 
light in too early youth ; 
older buds unfold them- 
selves but often less com- 
pletely, and in Tropae- 
olum there appears a 
kind of cletstogamy in- 
asmuch as some of the 
flowers which do not p^,. ,„. cmi-BnU 
unfold show rudiments Xif^JS^uid™ 
of seeds. On the other JlS^T-ISS^'^ii^" 
hand the etiolated plants ^S:'^!'^'^^?^;; 
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form v^etative shoot-parts, whose mass should be sufficient for the 
formation of new flowers if it was merely a question of mass of formative 
substance and not of its special nature. Sachs assumed the existence of a 
special ' flower-forming material ' which is produced in the leaves and only 
under the influence of light. This can however be transferred to parts 
of plants placed in the dark, as is proved in nature by the development 
of flower-buds on subterranean bulbs and tubers, and experimentally 
by leading a portion of a shoot into a dark chamber whilst a number of 
the leaves remain in light — on the new shoots formed in darkness numerous 
flowers arise ; eventually abnormalities appear, and these may be accounted 
for by the fact that the path of the floWer-forming material from the 
leaves is always getting longer. 

Sachs ' was led by subsequent experiments with Tropaeolum to the 
conclusion that the ultra violet rays are specially needed for formation 
of flower. Plants were cultivated behind a screen of a solution of sulphate 
of quinine and only in exceptional circumstances did the formation of 
a single flower take place; usually the formation of flower was entirely 
suppressed. The plants themselves, it may be remarked, were only 
slightly etiolated but otherwise normal. The question of the significance 
of the ultra violet rays requires however more extended investigation*. 
It is certain that the intensity of light plays an important part in the 
formation of flower, and that for this a much higher intensity of light 
is required than suffices for the formation of vegetative organs. To 
this conclusion the researches of Vochting * led him. He says : — ' In order 
that plants may form flower in a normal way the illumination must not 
sink below a certain amount which is very unequal in different species. 
Shade-plants and sun-plants require different degrees of illumination 
for the performance of the same functions. . ■ . Impatiens parviflora, for 
example, a shade-plant, produces complete flowers under illumination 
which would scarcely enable Malva vulgaris, a sun-plant, to form buds. . . . 
If the illumination is allowed to sink below the required amount, tfie size 
of the whole flower, or of its individual parts, is diminished and with 
decreasing illumination a stage is reached at which formation of flower 
entirely ceases. In many species the stage at which complete cessation 

' Sac)u,Ub«tdieWirkaDgdernltiavioletleii Strahleu anf dleBliilenbildong. GesunmelteAbJund- 
lungCD, p. 193. 

* C. de Candolle hu pablished in ' Etude de Taction des nyons altra-vio1et« tni la formation dca 
lletin,' in Aichives des Sciences phjs. ct natur. xxviii (1S9}], the resalt of a repetition at Sachs' 
cxperimcnU. He fonnd no floweiB In two plaota after cultivation behind a scieeD of solution of 
mlphate of quinine for serenty-one da^; thirty-three flower-buds in two plants grown behind an 
equally thick screen of water ; behind a satta of aesculia Uoweis were formed in Lobelia ErinuB, bnC 
in unaller nnmbcfs than behind water. 

■ Vochting, tibei den i^in**"™ dei Lichles auf die GeiUltiing and Anlage der Bliiteo, in Fringsli. 
Johrb. UT. p. 149. 
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of production of flower takes place is preceded by one in which whilst the 
buds are laid down they die off at an early period of youth. The intensity 
of illumination which marks this lower limit is again very different for 
the different species.' The influence of diminution in the degree of 
illumination shows itself in the flrst instance in the corolla. In some 
species like Melandrium album, M. rubrum, and Silene noctiflora, it 
remains in its early bud-condition, whilst the sepals, stamens, and carpels 
attain their normal size ; in others, for example Mimulus Tilingii, all 
the parts of the flower diminish in size, but the stamens and carpels 
show themselves less dependent upon light than the corolla. In some 
species when the illumination is deficient the flowers are always open, 
even although there be a reduction in size of the corolla or of the whole 
flower, whilst in others the flowers remain closed ' ; this especially occurs 
in forms which like Stellaria media have a tendency to cleistogamy, or 
which produce special cleistc^mic flowers like Ltnaria spuria. In such 
cases it is possible to produce by regulation of the illumination either 
flowers which open, that is to say are chasmogamic, or closed flowers, that 
is to say cleistogamic ones ; this is not however the case in Vida. It 
cannot well be doubted, and I may cite as ground for this a fact which 
I have published elsewhere', that in uniform conditions of light other 
factors may evoke the production of cleistt^amic flowers in plants which 
usually produce them. We may also assume that the minimum of any 
factor, for instance of temperature, for the formation of flower does not 
usually coincide with that for the vegetative ot^^ns. We already know 
from what has been said on page aia that plants in which formation 
of flower is hindered by insufficient intensity of light very often exhibit 
luxuriant formation of v^etative shoots. 

Further investigation is required regarding the influence of light 
upon the formation of sporangia in the Pteridophyta. I am disposed 
to think that relationships anal<^us with those observed in connexion 
with formation of flower exist there ^. 

{S) Flattenwg and Incbbase of Surface of Obcaks in relation to Light. 

It is characteristic of the condition about which we have now to 
speak that it seems to occur only in ot^ns containii^ chlorophyll. When 
we observe a marked development of the surface in such organs, most 
conspicuously in leaves, its advantage in assimilation which is dependent 
upon light requires no demonstration. I have already briefly mentioned 
on page 241 a case in point — the germ-tubes of the prothallj of ferns only 

' See nh&t U Mid about Tropaeolum on p. 144. 

■ Goebel, FfloDzenblologiiche SchildernngcD, ii. p. 363. 

* Se« what T hare Mid on this subject in Flora, iS93,p. 116. 
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become cell-suifacea in light of high intenmty, whilst they continue 
to grow as tubes if the illumination is feeble. Like pheaomena are 
found in a number of plants from the most different groups of the 
Plant Kingdom. But we also observe the phenomena of Aattening of 
the illuminated side in organs where we can discover no utilitarian 
explanation, as, for example, in the shoot-axis of plagiotropous mosses 
(Fig. 113), in the climbii^ stems of some monocotyledonous plants; 
in other cases however the use of the flattening and of the increase of 
surface (which b not always a necessary consequence) is quite evident. 
The roots of some monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous plants fumi^ 
instructive illustrations. 

Normal radial roots without chlorophyll are buried in the soil But 
the roots of some, although not all, plants have the capacity of becoming 
green when exposed to the light, and this happens r^^ularly in the aerial 
roots of many Orchideae, and in Podostemaceae which possess roots. 
The roots containing chlorophyll in 
both these families have often a form 
diflerent from that of Uie ordinary root ; 
tbcy acquire a dorsiventra] construction 
which in the case of the orchids is 
exhibited particularly in the structure of 
the velamen, and in addition the roots 
often become flattened and to such an 
' '""hw^ extent that they are quite leaf-like '. 
._ _^ jujn, «» When this flattening takes place in roots 
^li^^fJ^^I^Sti^"™^' ""* '•*■'" lying on a substratum, that upon the 
side of the root touching the substratum 
must be distinguished from that on the side directed to the light. The 
former is brought about by the Arm fixing of the root on its substratum, 
such as stems of trees, stones * ; the latter, so far as there is a diflference 
between the illuminated and shaded side, is at least in many cases 
caused by the light ^. We see this in Sarcanthus rostratus and S- Parishii, 
Epidendrum noctumum, and Phalaenopsis amabilis. In the last-named 
plant those of its roots which are buried in the substratum are cylindric 
and radial, whilst those growing in light are flattened on the illuminated 
side and the velamen there shows a structure affordii^ a greater protection 
against transpiration than is found upon the shaded side. In Angraecum 
fasciola the dorsiventral aerial roots are not the result of the direct 
influence of light, for they develop in this form even in darkness. 

* Tb« DUDc Taeniophfllmn ulU that Blume mistook the flat petD root* k this gcons for leaves. 
See m; * Pflanienbiolc^ische Schildeningen,' i. p. 194. 

* See what ii said aboal sbooti on page 90. 

' Janczewiki, Organisation doraivenlnUe dans les racines des Orchid^, in Ann. d. Sc. Nat, S£r. 7, 
xii (1885) ; Goebel, Pflanzenbiotogische ScbUdeniDgeD, L p, 197, and ii. p. 351. 
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The roots of Podostemaceae ' which are spread out upon stones 
show an analogous behaviour. 
In Fig. 122 a tranverse section 
is shown of their dorsiventral 
configuration, and the flatten- 
ing on both sides is evident. 
This flattening reaches an un- 
common degree in Dicraea 
algaeformis and in Hydro- 
bryum*. We have no ex- 
perimental investigations up 
till now upon these cases, yet 
we may assume that at least 
in many of them the increase 
in surface is the result of the 
direct influence of light, and 
we shall probably not be 
wrong if we assume that in 
other cases the condition has 
' become inherited.' 

In mostCacteae the shoot- 
axes have become transformed 
into organs of assimilation 
and storage concurrently with 
an arrest of their leaves. These 
shoots often exhibit increase 
of surface which may be 
brought about in different 
ways'. In many species of 
Opuntia the shoot -axes are 
strongly flattened ; they de- 
velop out of a radial vegetative 
point and they show their 
radial origin in their possession 
of tufts of spines on all sides. 
It has now been established * 

that in some forms, for .hSS " S„?.C''^4^&. ^jS^'SltS^ 
example Opuntia kucotricha ^t[:'SE,;S,™o™'rrn'^rk™'°^''i,t'-.3^^^^^^ 
(Fig. 123), the flattening does "'nn«>-iy'h»<:™'>>"«i*'«i'h«x» 

' For Ihe biological reUtioashipt of this Tcnurkable gmup kc my ' PflaoieobiologiKhe Schil- 
denmgen,' ii. p. a. ' See the chapter upon the Root in Part II "of this book. 

' Goebel, FflaDzenbiologische Schildemngen, i. 

' Goebel, Uber die Einwlrknug det Licbtes anf Kakteen and andere Pflanzen, in Flora, 1895, 
p. 96. Sachs' work is referred to in Ibis paper. 
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not take place in the absence of light, the etiolated shoots grow then cyUn- 
drically. From occa»onai observation we know that the etiolated shoots in 
some other species are flat but much smaller than normal, and if such 
shoots be placed in the light the newly formed parts have the normal flat 
construction and, according to Sachs, if the shoots be exposed to intense 
illumination from one side the flat sides take a position so that the light 
falls perpendicularly upon them. Those species of Opuntia are very 




instructive in which the extension of surface is 
brought about, not by flattening, but by the 
formation of papillae upon the surface of the 
stem. In Opuntia arborescens the formation of 
these papillae is suppressed in the dark. In 
Phyllocactus, which is only separated from Cereus 
by its habit, the assimilation-shoots are leaf-like 
and the clusters of spines are only found on the 
mai^ns. Phyllocactus latifrons, if grown in dark- 
ness, forms relatively small shoots, but these are 
bilateral although the wing is much diminished, 
just as it is in the case of etiolated Marchantieae. 
Phyllocactus phyllanthoides, which so readily 
hybridizes with species of Cereus, has a much 
greater tendency to produce many-ribbed wingless 
shoots ; in darkness it forms shoots with many rows of clusters of spines J 
if it is placed in illumination the formation of wings b^ns and then there 
is reduction of the rows of spines to two. It is impossible here to go 
further into details ^ 

The influence of light which I have just depicted is by no means 
restricted to the Cacteae. Fig. 124 shows a portion of a shoot of Genista 



' See the literature dted by Vochting, tiber die BedeutDng des Uchles fiir die GestaJtang 
ti1atl:oiniigeT Kaktecn, ia Pringsh. Jahib. xzri. p. 438. 
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s^ttalis. The leaves are greatly reduced, the shoot-axis broadly winged, 
as appears in the portion of the figure to the right. To the ieft is 
shown a lateral shoot which has developed in darkness and in it the 
wir^ which starts from the leaf-base appears as only a small rib, and 
the whole shoot has quite a different look because the increase in surface 
has not taken place. All plants however do not exhibit a like reaction. 
The leaf-like twigs of Ruscus aculeatus, for example, if etiolated through 
growth in darkness, are smaller than the normal ones but otherwise f^^e 
with them in form. 

Amongst Pteridophyta analogous cases are known. In Lycopodium 
complanatum, which will be referred to again below, the growth in 
surface extent is dependent upon light. 

With the Cacteae to which we have just referred, we may associate the 
moss Tetraphis pellucida, which possesses organs of assimilation upon its 
protonema behaving exactly in the same way. Upon the branched cell- 
filaments structures arise which have commonly a leaf-like form and are 
organs of assimilation ; they have a stalk which terminates in a cell-surface. 
These cell-surfaces are plagiotropous. If the illumination is feeble these 
cell-surfaces do not develop, but instead there arises an erect richly 
branched protonema-tufit the filaments of which are divided by loi^tudinal 
walls '. L^ht also may affect the configuration of protonemata in another 
way. In Dtphyscium foliosum the same organs of assimilation are partly 
flat and leaf-like, partly cylindric, and the difference is probably due to 
light ; in Sphagnum too the usual flat protonema-fonnation may occasion- 
ally appear in a form like that of the germ-disk of the Marchantieae ^. 
We may here also mention that in etiolated Marchantieae, as well as in 
Blyttia, and others, the shoots of the thallus when grown in darkness are 
quite small. 

The large peripheral bladder-like branches which serve the purpose 
of assimilation in the much-branched and tufted tubes of Codium ^, one 
of the Siphonieae, are not developed if the illumination is feeble and 
thus increase of surface is suppressed. Similarly in Caulerpa* the leaf- 
like organs are only formed in light of a definite intensity, in darkness 
cylindric organs are produced instead. Sachs has rightly conjectured 
that the considerable surface development of the v^etative body of the 
lichens, as compared with that of fungi, is caused by their containing 
chlorophyll which brings about a different reaction towards the stimulus 
of light. 

' CoiTcns, Vber die Bnilkorper der Geoi^a pellucidB and der laubmooM uberhanpl, in Ber. d. 
deuBch. bot. Gndlscfa. xili. p. 416. 
■ See Put II of thi» book. 

' Bertbold. Moipbologie and Phyilologie der Meeretalgen, in Pringsfa. Jahrtx xitj- 
' Klemm, Uber Csnierpa prolifera, in Flora, 1893, p. 460. 
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The phenomena of anisophylly are in the main, as we have already 
seen, connected with the provision of a favourable surface for assimila- 
tion, and we have therefore next to speak of it in its dependence upon 
external factors, so far as we know them. 

(f) AmSOPHTLLI IN RELATION TO LiGHT. 

In the second section, I have discussed the features of anisophylly in 
detail, and shown that, as Herbert Spencer first recognized, the advantage 
of anisophylly lies in the favourable surface for assimilation it provides. This 
does not mean that light must be the determining factor for the occurrence 
of anisophylly ; but I showed some years ago ', in examples from the 
silver Br, that anisophylly is strongly influenced by light. The plagio- 
tropous lateral shoots of this tree are, as is well known, dorsiventral. ' This 
appears both in the position and in the construction of the needle-leaves. 
The former varies .... according to the illumination ; in the lower twigs 
of trees standing in close wood or of young examples growing in the shade 
of older ones, the whole needle-leaves are "pectinated"', through twisting of 
the leaf-base, and have their green upper side turned upwards to the light, 
their white under side turned downwards away from the light. Such 
shoots behave then like a thallus of Marchantia — they possess an upper 
side constructed differently from the under side. The influence of light 
shows itself also in the relationship in size of the leaves — the leaves on the 
upper side are distinctly shorter than those on the under side. The 
following measurements of length of leaf will illustrate this : — 

1. Leaf upon the under side of a twig: this leaf turned its upper 
side upwards without torsion — 16 mm. 

2. Next following leaf approaching the flank of the dorsal side 
— ro'5 mm. 

3. Next leaf inserted entirely upon the upper side — 8 mm. 

4. Next leaf inserted entirely upon the under side — 18 mm. 
There is thus a difference amounting to more than double their 

length between the shortest and the longest leaves, and the smallest are 
those which stand furthest apart upon the upper side, the largest are those 
standing upon the shaded side but which really assume a lateral position 
on the shoot. The leaves on the erect chief shoot are on the other hand 
all equal in size, and compared with them those which stand upon the 
illuminated side of the twigs have suffered a restriction in their develop- 
ment. In strong illumination in the open the needles on the twigs are 



' Goebel, Vergleichende EntwickluDgsgeschichte det Pflaiiieni}i^;uie, p. 146. See kilo Goebel, 
Obei eiaige Falle von habitnellei Anisophyllie in Bot&n. Zeitnng, 1S80, p. 839, where I deal with 
the relationship of light to pUgiotropons growth. 

' The character of the foliage of the silvei tir expretaed in the spedtic nune— Abies pectinata. 
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not pectinated ; their surface is then not placed at right angles to the 
incident light rays, but they are all more or less upright in the direction 
of the dorsal surface of the shoot, and those which stand upon the dorsal 
surface itself show in consequence not infrequently wax-striae upon their 
upper side, but these are not so strongly developed as are those upon 
their under side. Anisophylly then appears here also, but it is not so 
striking aa in the first-mentioned case, and without measurement is scarcely 
rec<^izable. Some examples of measurements of needles chosen at 
random may be given, a being dorsally placed ones, and b ventrally 
placed ones, — 

a b 

19 mm. 22 mm. 

16 mm. 21 mm. 

Sometimes the difTerences are greater, sometimes they are smaller. The 
relations of the dorsiventrality to illumination are also here instructive ; 
the smallnesa of the dorsally placed needles is perhaps so far of benefit 
as thereby an overlappit^ of the laterally placed ones is avoided.' 

We see that in strongly illuminated twigs anisophylly almost dis- 
appears, in feebly illuminated ones, on th'e other hand, it is strongly 
marked, and I particularly direct attention to this because the dorsiven- 
trality here has been considered by many authors as an effect of gravity. 
Kny', for example, takes this view on account of the following in- 
vestigation : — ' Many twigs of Abies pectinata were firmly fastened in an 
inverted position at the b^inntngof November, 1871. As these unfolded 
their buds in the spring of 1872 without underling lateral torsion the 
horizontal position of the leaves underwent a change in correspondence 
with their new direction so that the dorsal aide was turned upwards and 
the ventral side was turned downwards ; on the other hand the aniso- 
phylly was retained in the same sense as it would have been in the normal 
position, that is to say, the upper leaves were the longer, the under leaves 
the shorter. The relationship of the longest to the shortest leaves was 
only slightly modified. It was not until the spring of 1873, quite a year 
and a half afler the beginning of the experiment, that the influence of 
the new direction was undoubtedly evident in the proportional develop- 
ment of the leaves, and showed itself in this, that on the new shoots 
which were laid down by the mother-shoot in succession corresponding 
with its inverted position the anisophylly exhibited inversion in corre- 
spondence therewith.' This experiment shows clearly that the anisophylly 
is already determined in the bud. I have proved the same in the buds 
of Aesculus Hippocastanum*, which develop anisophyllous shoots even 

' Knf , Uber die Bedentimg d«r Florideen in morpholc^Khet nod hiitologitcher Bedehnoe und 
den Einflosi der SchwerknJt mf die ConifcrenbtiUtn, in Botan. Zeitnng, 1873, p. 433. 
* Goebel, Ubu dnige Falle tod bibitneller AnisophjUie, in Botu. Zdtsng, 1S80, p. S40. 
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when these shoot out in the most different directions and also when they 
appear in the dark. In Kny's experiment the influence of light was not 
excluded and the facts which have been stated above show that light must 
be considered essential for anisophylly. It is probable also that cor- 
relation plays a part. The lateral and under leaves of a twig of silver 
fir can reach their ' fixed light-position ' quicker than do those of the upper 
side which have to undeigo 
a strong torsion. It is evi- 
dent also that less plastic 
material will flow towards 
a strongly shaded branch 
than to one strongly illu- 
minated, and as a matter of 
fact the total mass of the 
leaves in the two is very 
diflferent. If we now assume 
that shaded leaves are hin- 
dered in thdr growth', this 
retardation must be more 
felt in the upper leaves than 
in the under which can draw 
to themselves more rapidly 
the available material, be- 
cause their horizontal posi- 
tion enables them to use 
earlier the available light. 
Gravity naturally acts 
equally in both cases ; it 
is however unable to bring 
about a conspicuous aniso- 
phylly. 

Another case in which 
anisophylly is caused di- 

F,c.,.5. Ly™podl,.n,™,rl«aL»m. Shoo. wSkh t». pa*«l ^Ctly by light is that of 

ES;:;.,1ri"r^\^",iVh^',^^r:^1^^,:;l5"i,"::^'';S?rr Lycopodium complanatum 

"™"""'- "'T"'^"' (Fig. 125). In autumn I 

placed in darkness the aerial parts of many plants of this species whilst 

they grew in their natural localities by turning a pot over them. The 

Paris developed the next year were radial. We have already seen on 

* Weiise Tonnd that in shaded leaves of Acer plntanoides the growth of the UmiDS nod italk 
sufTered diminntion. Sec Weiise, Zui Kenntnist dec Ani«ophyl1ie von Acer pUbwoides, in Ber. d. 
dentKh. bot. Gesellsch. xiii. p. 379; siso VVlesDCT, Photometriiche UatennchnDgea anf pfluuen- 
ph]^o1(^;UcheTn Gebiete, in SitiungEb. d. Wiener Akad. d, Wiss. cii (1893), p. igi. 
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page loz that the anJsophylly Is here very peculiar and of different 
strength on shoots of different orders. The lateral shoots of the last 
order, which are mostly flattened and provided with only four rows 
of leaves, do not generally shoot out in darkness^ although this takes 
place in the case of the relative chief axis which is equally strongly 
dorsiventral and anisophyllous. On the shoot which is represented 
in Fig. 125, for example, the lateral leaves had the characteristic 
keel upon the back, and two leaf- rows were found upon both the 
upper and the under side, and they were constructed differently one from 
the other in the manner already described ; the transverse section 
of the shoot-axis depicted on the left of Fig. 126 shows that upon 
the illuminated side the leaf-cushion was more pronounced than it was 
upon the shaded side. The shoots developed in darkness however had 
entirely lost the anisophylly ; the leaves were all developed alike, there 
was no trace of formation of keel on the lateral leaves, there was only 
a slight flattening of the shoot-axis observable (see the representation on 
the right in Fig. 126); the branching of the ^oot also no lot^er took 




place in one plane and it no longer formed the leaf-like lateral shoots 
with limited growth, in short this shoot behaved essentially like an 
underground rhizome. Dorsiventrality and anisophylly were directly 
induced by the light 

In other cases, for instance those of habitual anisophylly described on 
page 109, the anisophylly is retained even tn etblated shoots, for example, 
in Goldfussia anisophylla amongst others. In shoots of this species 
growing erect the anisophylly is modified but not destroyed, and it may 
originally have been brought about here in relationship to light 



' The lateral txet in the plagiotroponi shoot-system of many moue* also do not develop in light 
of fcd)le iateniiiy. 
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The facts recorded of Goldfussia* (Fig. 127) have led me to the 
view that internal relationships of symmetry have also to do mth the 
anisophylly — the position of the lateral shoots to the chief shoot for 
example; and this is an opinion at which Wiesner* has also arrived after 
special study of the problem of the furtherance of the outer side of 
the lateral shoots. I cannot however agree with Wiesner that it is the 
strong influence of relative position to the mother-shoot upon the unequal 
leaf-development that brings it about that — ' If strong stems provided with 
axillary shoot-primordia of Urtica dioica or Scrophularia officinalis come 
to be horizontal there are developed on the sides of these stems axillary 
shoots with strong anisophylly on which the outer leaves, that is those 
turned away from the mother-axis, are more developed than the inner, 




that is those turned towards the mother-axis ' ; there may have been here, 
so long as the shoot was still vertical, an ' induction ' of the bud which only 
found expression in the horizontal position. 

In conclusion I must say a word about an experiment of Franks 
He inverted a horizontal twig of Acer platanoides when its terminal bud 
was so far opened that two pairs of leaves were visible. The first pair 
of leaves in spite of the altered position retained the primarily induced 
diflerentiation * ; the second pair did so only at the beginning, later the 
leaf now lying undermost surpassed the upper; and in the third pair 
this was the case from the beginning. Light however was here not 



* See what I have said sbont Centradenia gnmdifloTa in Botan. Zeitung, iSSo, p. 840. 

' Wiesner, AnisomoiphJe der Pfl«Dze, io Sitiungsber. d. Wiener Akad. d. Wiisensch. ci., Abt. i 
(1893), p. 701. 

' Frank, ttber die Einwiifcnng der GTavitation auf das Wachsthnm einiger Pflantcnieile, in Botan. 
ZeituDg, 1868, p. 873. 

* Weiss cfmimned this hj eipeiimental giowtht od the klinostat, bnt added nothing new to wEiat 
I had alreadj proved In the case of Aewnlns. 
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excluded, and Frank is hardly warranted in his conclusion from this 
experiment that the development of the under leaves to a greater extent 
than the upper ones on the shoots of Acer obtusatum produced by buds in 
darkness is an effect of gravity, because the anisophylly may be already 
induced in the bud, as I have shown above to be the case in Aesculus and 
Abies. In shoots of Abies canadensis the length attained by the upper 
leaves in light was about 47 mm., that by the under leaves was 12 mm. ; in 
the natural position when developed in the dark they were respectively 
6-2 mm. and ii-ti mm.; in the inverted position in the dark they were 
7-2 mm. and 10.5 mm. From these figures Frank concluded that light 
acted as well as gravity upon the anisophylly in this case. 

From what has been said it will be gathered that anisophylly is 
a complex phenomenon associated with different factors, but that every- 
where It may be induced by definite, chiefly external, factors. These can 
directly influence the configuration, for example, in Abies pectinata and 
Lycopodium Chamaecyparissus, or impress upon the vegetative point 
of the bud definite peculiarities ', or the ' induction ' is, as in the case of 
habitually anisophyllous plants, a permanent one. One may also assume 
such an induction for those cases in which anisophylly appears to depend 
entirely upon the position of the lateral shoots in relation to the mother-axis. 
Further investigations are required for the full explanation of the question — 
investigations which must specially take into consideration the induction, pro- 
bably appearing at a very early time, in the vegetative point of lateral shoots. 

Kolderup-Rosenvinge' has found in Centradenia floribunda that in 
shoots fixed horizontally in an inverted position the anisophylly is in- 
verted, that is to say, the larger leaves stand upon the side which was 
formerly uppermost. It is a fact that the anisophylly of this plant is 
very markedly influenced by the position of the shoot to the horizontal, 
and hence vertically growing shoots hardly exhibit it at all, whilst the 
horizontal ones do so in considerable amount. The experiments upon 
inversion which have been mentioned do not however prove that gravity 
is the critical factor in anisophylly, inasmuch as light may likewise in- 
fluence the shoot differently in the horizontal position and in the vertical. 

((/) Chakcb of Function through Light. 
The cases of the qualitative influence of light upon the formation of 
oigans which have now to be dealt with cannot be sharply separated 
of course from those which have just been referred to, but it is interesting 
to deal with them specially. 

' Accardiii|r toFrank'iexperimcnt the7a[f>e»rlOKCt chieflyonUieearUett sUgesortheprimordia 
of the leaves. 

' Kol<knip.Ro3ei]vuige, L'OipuiiuUrai polalre et doniTcntiale des PUntes, ia R«Tue g^<i(ale de 
BoUoiqne, i, p. 130. 
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The configuration of underground ot^ans removed from the light 
differs usually considerably from that of homolt^ous organs which are 
exposed to the light '. Thus rhizomes and stolons have scale-Iike 
cataphyils instead of foliage-leaves. The difference does not always 
depend directly upon light ; but this is the case in Circaea '. Its seedling 
plant at first forms only one aerial shoot ; in the axil of the lowermost 
foliage-leaves shoots arise which bend towards the earth, and upon these 
are developed at first foliage-leaves, which apparently in conformity with 
the inclined growth of the axis are smaller than those of the orthotropous 
shoot. As soon as the shoots enter the soil, they form scale-leaves instead 
of the foliage-leaves. But if one of these stolons be allowed to grow 
permanently with access to light, for example, in an illuminated water- 
culture, it forms instead of the scale-leaves small foliage-leaves, which 
do not lie close upon the axis, like the scale-leaves, but stand out from it, 
and thus exhibit a character which is associated with the possession of 
chlorophyll ^. 

The stolons of the Hieracia behave in like manner, whilst those of 
Adoxa moschatellina form scale-leaves even under illumination. 

The Algae especially furnish similar examples. Oedocladium proto- 
nema * is an alga living on land and having aerial much-branched green 
threads and subterranean thin sparingly-branched colourless ' roots.' If 
the latter be exposed to the light, they become green and are transformed 
into normal short-membered aerial twigs. On the other hand, on plants 
from which the 'roots' have been removed, new 'roots' arise in a short 
time, which are distinguished by their sparingly green colour and their 
negative heliotropism. Sometimes these are new formations, sometimes 
they proceed out of the apex of green twigs, from which I conjecture that 
relationships to light are critical. Berthold" has observed the following 
in marine Algae : ' If one brings specimens of different filamentous Algae, 
for example, Callithamnion, Bryopsis, Ectocarpus, from the sea into a 
culture-vessel in feeble illumination, the apices immediately grow out into 
rhizoid-like threads ' ; and Noll ' has been able, in specimens of Bryopsis 
planted in an inverted position, to cause the short green twigs, even the 
apex of the plant itself, to develop into rhizoids, which are otherwise only 
formed at the basal end of the plant Here however the condition of the 

' This of course is entirely apirt from wch differences ai absence of chJorophyll. 

' Goebel, Bdtr. 2ur Morpbologie nnd Physiolc^e da Blattes, in BoCan. Zeitung, iSSo, p. 794. 

' OithotcopODs shools of Ciroea do Dot produce scale-leaTCs ia the dark, but etiolated foUagc- 
leavet, and the ahoote relerred to in the text have evidently a definite pecnliaiity which detenuioes 
their reaction in the way described. 

' E. Stabl, Oedockdinm protonema, eine ueoe Oedogoniaceengattang, in Pringsh. Jnhrb. nUL 

* Berthold, Moipholc^e nnd Phyaiologie der Meeiesalgen, in Ptiiigsb. Jabtb. xiii. p. <S73. 

* Noll, tlber den ^nflnss der Ltge aaf die mocphologische AmbitdDng einigei Sipboneen, in Arb. 
d. bat. Inttitnt* in Wiinbnig, iii. p. 466. 
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plant itself has some bearing — the points of strong growing shoots will not 
become rhizoids, but bend tn a negatively geotropic manner and continue 
their growth as organs of assimilation. 

These last cases recall the fact stated above, that in the higher 
plants failure of light or feeble illumination is favourable to the formation 
of roots ; in cases where the difierentiatioo of the oi^ans is not yet a sharp 
one, such illumination may result in the direct transformation of an organ 
of assimilation into a root or rhizoid. 

(«) Influence op Light vpok the Rblationskifs of Configuxation of 
the fukgi. 

The formation of organs in dicotyledonous parasites containing no 
chjorophyll, for example, Orobancheae, Lathraea, Balanophoreae, may be 
accomplished in the absence of light even to the formation of flower. 
There is indeed but little room for doubt that the ' flower-forming material ' 
of the parasites is formed for them by the host-plant. It would be of 
interest were this to be proved experimentally, and the annual species 
of Orob^nche form specially favourable subjects for the investigation. Is 
the formation of their flower dependent upon the same factors as is that of 
the host<plant? It is quite possible that no such dependence exists, as 
in many plants the course of development is quite independent of light, 
whilst in others it is strongly influenced by it. It is well known that 
Agaricua campestris is produced in forcing houses in more or less comj^ete 
absence from light, and that the Hypogaeae, which are partly Basidiomy- 
cetes, partly Ascomycetes, in like manner complete their whole development 
in darkness. Similarly Basidiobclos ranarum* forms its asexual organs 
(gonidia), as well as its sexual oigans, equally well whether it be in light or 
in darkness. 

We must first of all consider the directive influence of light. 

In Polyporus fomentarius and Daedalea querdna, which live upon 
trees, the spore-forming hymenium of the fructifications is found normally 
upon their under side— that turned away from the light. If the block upon 
which the fungus grows be turned upside down *, hymenium begins to be 
formed upon what was previously the uppermost side, whilst the hymenium 
of the previously under side, now exp<»ed to the light, gradually dies off. 
There can be no doubt that the position of the hymenifim upon the under 
side, which in the fructifications of other Hymenomycetes is a consequence 
of inner' causes, is of importance for the distribution of the spores, because 
the rain cannot affect them there, and the heliotropic movement exhibited 

* Rmcibonkl, b Flora, Ixxiii (1S96), p. 117. 

■ SL Sdmlier v. M^gcubnrg, in Flora, 1878, p. lii. The effect of gravity ii doi conudered ia 
thlf TMeaich. 
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by the fructifications of many fungi is no doubt connected with distribution 
of spores also. These heliotropic movements influence, in some cases, 
the form of the fructification. 

It is possible by changing the direction of the influence of light to 
cause the neck of Sordaria fimiseda^ to assume any position desired, 
even to give it a spiral twist, because it turns itself always to the light ; 
the fructifications of Ascobolus and Peziza likewise turn themselves to the 
light, so that their disk receives the rays at a right angle. 

The colour and consistence of the fructifications of many Sphaeri- 
aceae *, as well as the length which their neck below its opening reaches, are 
dependent upon light. In Sphaeria velata, for example, the neck normally 
attains a length of 1 mm., but if light be excluded it may reach as much 
as 5 mm. This is not the place to discuss the heliotropic phenomena 
of Fungi, but it is of interest for us to note that in many the formation of 
the sporophore depends on light, whilst the mycelium is not influenced 
by light ^. Thus in Pilobolus microsporus the formation of sporangia is 
suppressed in darkness, whilst their stalks are laid down but are puny and 
slender. The influence of light for a few hours suflices to bring about the 
changes which lead to the formation of sporangia. Sphaerobolus stellatus 
also remains completely sterile in the dark. Many Hymenomycetes lay 
down their fructifications in darkness, but these grow abnormal. Schroter 
found the sporophore of Stereum sanguinolentum in coal mines had 
only seldom the form of spread-out plates or half caps, which is the 
normal one ; the whole sporophore was usually broken up into a great 
number of coral-like spreading branches, forming broad ridges and 
spikes hanging from the props. Many species of Lentinus also under 
such conditions form, instead of the ' stalked ' pileus, white cylindric strands 
which remain either simple or make coral-like branchings. If such 
branches reach the light, they commonly produce at the apex reduced 
or more or less normal pilei. Here then the influence of the light 
favours the formation of the pileus; it does not affect the first prim- 
ordia of the fructification. Similarly in some species of Coprinus, for 
instance, C. stercorarius, C. plicatHis, C. ephemerus, isolated primordia of 
fructifications appear in the dark, but they do not unfold normally, the cap 
is arrested while the stipe is abnormally elongated ; in light, on the other 
hand, the fructifications are very freely laid down almost to the complete 



' WoTOniD in De Buy and Woronin, Bcilr. lur Moiphologie nod Phfsiologie der Pilze, iii. p. lo. 

' St. Schulier v. Miiggenbatg, Des AUbelebcDden Licbtea ^nfluis auf die Piliwelt, in Flon, 
1878, p. 118. Older oUervnlions, inclndiiig those of Fries, are cited by Elfving, Studlen iibet die 
Einwirkmig dei LicbCes aaf Pilze, HeUingfois, 1890. 

' See Brerdd, Ualeisncbmigen uos dem Gcsammtgeblete der Mykologie, iii. pp. 87, 114, 115; 
viii. p. 375 ; alio Scbiotcr, Uber du Wacbstam der Pilie im Dnnkelii, in Jahiesbei. der Schleiiidi. 
Gcsellich., 1884, p. 190. 
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cxhaiistion of the mycelium. Other species of Coprinua remain quite 
sterile in darkness, for instance, C. niveus, C. nycthemenis. The primor- 
dium of the fructificattOD is directly dependent upon light, and especially 
upon the more highly refrangible rays. Once the primordia have been 
laid down under the influence of light and have reached a certain stage 
of development, the ripening and unfolding can go on in the darkness, just 
as ia the case with flowers, whilst the still small primordia of fructifications 
dwindle coincidently with the elongation of their stipe. Light must then 
act here up to a certain stage of development ; if this be the case, then the 
process of ripening may take place in the darkness. It is remarkable that 
in Coprinus stercorarius the formation of the pileus is not suppressed, 
as is usual, in darkness if the temperature be high, or at least it is only 
partially suppressed, and complete pilei may be formed, although much 
more slowly than they are in the presence of light. 



C. Influence of the Medium. 

We have in this chapter to consider all those conditions of the 
plant which are brought about by the state of aggregation, or the 
chemical composition of the surroundings or ' medium ' in which it 
grows. We leave out of view then purely quantitative differences as 
well as the deviations which can be designated ' malformations ' ' ; we 
also pass over among other things the phenomena of dwarBbg or 
' nanismus,' especially as the deviations that appear in dwarf-forms and 
which are usually the result of an insufficient water-supply require 
further investigation in their relation to normal forms. When Frank', 
for example, says : ' Leaf-form may also essentially change, thus dwarf 
Capsella Bursa-pastoris and Teesdalta nudicaulis may occur with simple 
entire instead of pinnate leaves^' — we learn nothing about the beha- 
viour of the dwarf from such a statement. In the first place the 
primary leaves in Capsella are always undivided, and the dwarf m^ht 
have remained in the stage of primary leaves, and in the second 
place the form of the leaves in Capsella is a fluctuating one, therefore 
one must, in order to get accurate results, compare the leaf-formation 
in dwarf plants and normal plants which are .rir/^r-plants. The changes 
of form which are brought about by such mechanical influences as 
pressure do not fall to be considered here. 



' Thwe ha« been ipoken or in Uie FonMh Sectioa. See p. 1 77. 
* Frank, Die Krankheilen dei Pfluuen, 1. Ant), p. 174. 
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s6o INFLUENCE OF CORRELATION AND EXTERNAL STIMULI 
I. INFLUENCE OF WATER AND AIR-MOISTURE. 

A. AQUATIC AND AMPHIBIOUS PLAXTS '. 

In aquatic plants the submerged leaves have frequently a diflerent 
conformation from those which stand above the surface of the water or float 
upon it, and there are two forms which are specially characteristic ^ — 
the riband-form like that of mauy monocotyledonous plants, and the 
greatly divided form which occurs in many dicotyledonous plants. 
Similarly, plants which have the capacity to form two kinds of shoots 
— those which are adapted to a water-life, and those which are adapted 
to a land-life — commonly produce leaves of different form on the 
diflerent shoots. Superficial observation would lead us to the view 
that the peculiar form of the water-leaves must be ascribed to a direct 
influence of the medium. But it is only in relatively few cases that 
we can prove this, and of course we cannot exclude the probability 
that in the other cases we have to deal with an inherited adaptation. 
Besides, it must be remembered that a submerged plant is in conditions 
of illumination, of temperature, and of nutrition, very different from 
those of land-plants, and, as has been pointed out in the section upon 
the influence of light, we know that by feeble illumination Sagittaria 
may be reduced again to the condition in which it forms the 'riband- 
shaped leaf' typical of the water-leaves under the normal conditions. 
We have further seen° that Sagittaria natans can be caused to revert 
to the formattoQ of riband-like juvenile leaves by the influence of 
diiTerent factors quite independently of the ' medium.' 

In species of Jussiaea, a direct influence of the medium can be 
traced*. The peculiar spongy breathii^ roots of Jussiaea grandtSora 
do not appear if the plant grows upon dry soil. The same may be 
said of the * knee- roots ' of Taxodium distichum. 

The configuration' and anatomical structure of the leaves of many 
amphibious plants are quite different according as the plant grows ia 
water or on land. Thus the water-leaves of Ranunculus fluitans are 
radially constructed, those of the land-form are altogether diflerent 
and possess dorsiventral lobes*. We must consider the latter leaf-form 
as the more primitive ; it conforms essentially with those of the land- 
species of Ranunculus. It is also easy to establish in other amphibious 
species of Ranunculus that the leaves of the water-form have flner 
and longer lobes than those of the land-form, although the diflferences 

* The fbnnation of organs In thcK ptmU will be found faUf described in my ' Pfluueabiologiiche 
SchildemageD,' ii. ; I give therefore here only a fhort Enmmaiy. 

■ See the Third Section, p. 164. ■ See p. 171. 

' See the figures in laj ' FfluucnbiologiEche Schildenmgen,' U. 

* Goebei, PflouzeDbiologiiche Schildeningea, ii. figi. 97 and 98. 
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are not so great as appear in R. fluitans, which is one of the species 
whose adaptation is chiefly to an aquatic life. Ranunculus multifidus, 
which stands very near the land-species of the genus, illustrates a direct 
influence upcm leaf-form — its submerged leaves are much more finely 
divided than the usual land-leaves (Fig. 128), and show in that way 
an approach to the behaviour of the characteristically water-species '. 

In many of the Bryophyta moisture plays a part in the formation 
of organs. Frullania dilatata 
possesses cap-like formations 
formed by invaginations of 
leaf-lobes which serve the plant, 
living as it does upon the bark 
of trees, as capillary water- 
reservoirs. Their formation can 
be hindered by continuous cul- 
ture in moisture ; then the leaf- 
lobes remain flat '. Bryum 
argentum owes its silvery sheen 
to the death of the upper por- 
tions of the leaves which, as 
a non-living envelope, protect 
the buds against great drought ; 
if the plant be cultivated in 

moisture the leaves remain FiO. laS. Ranancnlaa nahiSdiu. L, Und-lar. If, ntcr^ 

green '. Likewise in many 

mosses we And that the hair>points on their leaves, which are present 
in plants growing upon dry sunny spots, and which there serve as pro- 
tecting tufts to the stem-buds, are not developed when the plants are 
grown in moist places or in water. 



OF RESTING STATXS THROUGH DROUGHT. 

In some Thallophyta drought causes the formation of resting 
states the appearance of which is often associated with a profound 
change in the whole formation of oi^ns. Thus in Botrydium granu- 
latum*, one of the Siphonieae, which consists of a bladder-like green 
upper portion and a branched root-like subterranean portion, if it is 
subjected to drought or strong insolation, the protoplasm wanders into 
the rooting portion and breaks up into a number of cells which, under 

' Regirdiog the complex relationtbip of Rannncolw aqnatilis, see Goebel, PI1anMDbiologiMf>e 
Schildetimgen, li. p, jog. 
* Goebel, Pflin:enbiologiiclie SchildemngeD, i. Rg. 76. * See Flora, 1896, p. to. 

< Sec Rostafimkl and Woronin, ttbcr fiotiydinm gianulatoni, in Botan. Zeitung 1S77, 649. 
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favourable circumstances, may again develop further, whilst the emptied 
upper portion dies away. Vaucheria geminata* behaves in quite the 
same way, only the breaking up into single cells takes place within 
the green tube of the plant ; it divides into a number of thick-walled 
cysts which protect the protoplasm better against drought than would be 
the case were the threads merely to pass over into a resting condition 
without becoming divided. 

This construction corresponds with the formation of the sclerotium 
of the Myxomycctes, the building of which is likewise associated with 
an important change in configuration of the vegetative body. These 
sclerotia are resting conditions of the mature plasmodia', and when 
they are being formed the delicate processes of the plasmodium are 
drawn in and it breaks up into cells, invested by a membrane, which 
are capable of withstanding drought. This resting condition appears 
as a consequence of prolonged drought, but it seems also to be a conse- 
quence of unfavourable nutrition as well as of other unfavourable influences. 
A similar resting condition from similar causes may be assumed by 
the swarm-cells or amoebae and the juvenile plasmodia ; they become 
thick-walled cysts. 

The protonema of some mosses has the same capacity and under 
unfavourable circumstances becomes divided into isolated cells. Thus in 
Funaria hygrometrica colourless ' limiting ' cells whose walls become partly 
mucilaginous appear between the ordinary green protoplasmic cells and 
bring about a separation of these cells which remain alive '. The 
biological signiiicance of these processes is chiefly to be found in the fact 
that the isolated cells can more easily again attain to favourable conditions. 

In the higher plants the appearance of resting conditions, which 
correspond biologically with those of the plasmodia, are in most cases 
independent of external influences, in gardening practice however an 
earlier commencement of the restii^ period is brought about by a 
slackening of the water-supply in plants which are destined to be 
' forced.' 

C. FORMATION OF TUBERS IN JUKCUS AND IN POA BVLBOSA. 

The formation of tubers in Juncus supinus and other species 
requires further experimental and anatomical examination. According 

* Suhl, Uber dk KnlieintliiDde d«r Vaodierui geminaU, in Botao. ZtitnDg, 1879, p, 119. In 
Otdocladinm pratonenii, referred to in tbe text on p. 156, rcMiiig stage* >.rue which are aUe to redst 
long deiiccation, but such state! also develop oa the sabtcmoeaa puts of plants growing nonnallf ; 
■ee Staht in Pringih. Jahrb. nxiii. p. 343. 

' See de Bary, Die Mycetozoen, p, 46a; Cienkowski, Das Flaimodiiiin, In Pringsh. Jtbib. iii. 

' Gocbel, Die Mascineen, p. 389 ; Id. Ober JugcDdfomien von FlTanzen nnd deren kiinitliche 
wiederhecTonarung, in SiLiung^ber. der.k. bayer. Akad. d. WiMensch. xxvi (1S96), p. 4J6. 
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to Bucheaau ^ it is dependent upon habitat. It is suppressed on plants 
which grow on persistently wet places, but occurs on the other hand 
frequently on those which grow on warm sandy places. We do not 
however yet know what part these tubers play in the plant-economy, 
whether they are intended to store water, or are simply a consequence 
of an arrest of growth in length. Poa bulbosa appears to behave quite 
like those species of Juncus. 



D. FORHATIUN OF THORNS AND PRICKLES. 

Lothelier' has recently published a number of statements r^arding 
the influence of air, moisture, and illumination upon the formation of 
oi^ans in plants provided with thorns and spikes, and if these are 
correct they have a considerable interest ; but they require confirmation, 
and I, at least, have not yet succeeded in proving the striking eiTects 
enunciated by Lothelier. What he maintains is, that thorns, whether 
they be branch-thorns, as in Ulex, or leaf-thorns, have the ' tendency ' 
to assume the form of normal twigs or leaves when the plants are 
grown in an atmosphere saturated with moisture, in other words, the 
thorn-formation is suppressed, whilst in Robtnia the thorns disappear 
in these conditions. Plants cultivated in moist air are in their anatomical 
relationships less differentiated, especially in the matter of their sclcren- 
chymatous tissue, and this is known from other invest^ations. These 
anatomical relationships, however, do not come into consideration here. 
It is of course well known that plants provided with thorns and prickles 
are specially numerous in dry areas ; the floras of desert and steppe 
regions furnish abundant examples. This may be a consequence of 
either a direct adaptation to the dry climate, or the survival of such 
forms as were protected against animals. On the other hand in the 
North Arctic region, which is characterized by poverty in plant- 
eattng animals, other xerophilous adaptations occur, rolled-leaves and 
others, but, so far as I know, never prickles or thorns. We may find 
naturally different grounds for this want : the small number of arctic 
plants makes the existence of forms which would produce thorns under 
the influence of the environment less probable ; the shortness of the 
period of vegetation would favour such plants as did not make use 
of their assimilation-capacity for the formation of organs useless in 
the existing conditions, and so on. Among the inhabitants of the 
dry regions of the high Andes also we do not find, apart from the 



' BtK^ienaa, Obtr Knollen-und ZwiebelbiUoiig bei den Juncaceen, In Flora, i8i)i, p. 75. 
' Lothelier, Innaence de I'^t hTgrom^iique et de r^lairement lar les ligei ct Ici feuillet des 
plmles i piqiunts, Lille, if*i>]; nito in Re vae general e de Bolanlqne, v. p. 480. 
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Cacteae, many prickly or thorny plants, although there are some, such 
as species of Nassovia. A dry climate with strong insolation has 
always been considered favourable to the formation of thorns, but 
this assuredly cannot be the only factor, for the long prickles which 
appear upon the under surface of the floating leaves of Victoria regia, 
and to a smaller degree in Euiyale ferox, could not have arisen through 
the influence of drought. What is really wanted here is experimental 
evidence, of which we have none, except that of Lothelier. I have 
never been able to prevent the formation of thorns in plants of Ulex 
which I kept for ever so long under bell-jars in a saturated atmosphere ; 
the shoots, developing into thoma, became in moist air longer, and 
developed their leaves more, but there was no retarding of the forma- 
tion of thorns in my experiment. Lothelier figures the apex of the 
plant which produced leafy shoots Instead of thorns, but if he had culti- 
vated the plant longer ' the apparent leafy shoots might have become 
thorns. Lothelier's statements give me the impression that he has 
selected single cases specially favourable to his interpretation, without 
having undertaken a careful testing of the whole of the experimental 
cultivation. In other words, I do not think that up till now any more 
has been proved than that in moist air the formation of prickles and 
thorns is retarded, there is not proof that it can be suppressed. That 
the formation of thorns and prickles is dependent on quite definite 
factors is shown by the case of Ilex Aquifolium, where prickles appear 
only on the leaves of young plants, not on the leaves of the older 
ones. One might bring this into conformity with the fact that in 
older plants, in consequence of the stronger development of the root- 
system, the nutrition, especially the water-supply, is better, and this 
would then be a case similar to that of many other plants, in which 
it has been established that they lose their thorns in good soil. 

1 E. SUCCULEtTCE OF THE LEAF. 

■ Whilst it has not yet been established with certainty that other 
relationships of configuration are directly dependent upon water-supply or 
transpiration, it is possible that the succulence of the leaves of many plants 
which grow in localities deficient in water may be considered as belonging 
to this category. Such succulent leaves serving for water-storage divet^ 
usually in their form from ordinary leaves, and it is possible, though 

' In plants of Crataegai p]mcantha grown in moist air, Lothelier Iband the lowermost twigs only 
ended ta a thorn, 'all the others, haTing been subjected for a longer time to the bflnence of the 
medium, were terminated by tnftsofleavetat the period when the plant was cot' I will only say two 
things regarding this: (i) roany Lateral shoots of the higher order developed, a* is shown in the 
drawing, even in darknesa into thorns; (1) the lateral shoots of the iirat order had not grown ont 
' at the period when the plant wa« cnt.' 
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not proved, that this divei^ence is caused in many plants directly by 
environment 

Thus Johow * states regarding Philoxerus vermiculatus, a West Indian 
shore-plant of the family of Amarantaceae, that the leaves possess in 
sunny spots a cylindric form, whilst in the shade, where the plant 
sometimes, though exceptionally, develops, they are generally thin and 
disk-like. As I have already pointed out ^, the causes for the change of 
form here are altogether indistinct, inasmuch as the substratum according 
as it has a greater or a less amount of salt, as well as the different con- 
ditions of transpiration in sun and shade, might be considered as having 
effect as well as the direct insolation. 

Battandier' points out that some Algerian species of Sedum which 
grow in moist spots, for instance, 5. stellatum and S. tuberosum, have flat 
leaves, while species likeS. rubens and S. Magnolii, which grow on dry spots, 
have in the moist period of the year flat leaves, in the dry season cylindric 
leaves, and that in S. Clusianum the leaves in cultivation have a ' tendency ' 
to become flat. These observations however only show us that the con- 
figuration of the leaf stands in relation to the environment, but they 
do not tell us whether environment directly acts upon them. Most 
of our woody plants form at the end of their period of v^^tation 
leaves difierent from those they produced at its commencement, that is 
to say, scale-leaves, but the difference is not directly caused by external 
factors. How the species of Sedum just mentioned behave can only be 
ascertained after exact experimental cultivation. 



a. HALOPHILOUS PLANTS. 

The majority of the higher plants are unable to grow in a soil which 
contains more than 003 per cent, of chloride of sodium. The vegetation of 
the seashore or of salt marshes is therefore relatively poor in species. Of 
plants which are able to grow in such places the majority are distin- 
guished by peculiarities of form which occur otherwise in the inhabitants 
of dry areas — such for example as succulence of the leaves or shoots, 
reduction of the leaves, as in species of Salicomia, and other features 
which impede transpiration *. These features are primarily connected 
with the fact that the absorption of water from the soil is made difflcult 
by the presence of salt, and that water evaporates with greater difHculty 

' Johow, in Prineih. J»hrb, iy. p. 305, 

' Goebe], PSuuenbiologische Schildemnfren, i. p. 31. 

* Battudiei, Qndqne* moU mr la oases de la looUulioo d«s etpic«s d'niie r^on, in Bull, de 
la Soc Bot de FnnM, 1S87, p. 189. 

< See the dcKiiptian of the pecaliar lear^onstniction in Aoatholippia and Niederleinia in my 
' PfluucDblologiache Schildenuigea,' ii. p. 13. 
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from cells rich in salt than from cells which do not contain so much '. 
We ace consequently that many plants which become flooded with salt 
water place their leaves in the profile position, like'plants subjected to 
strong insolation, in order to provide a protection against too strong 
evaporation. Here, however, the question is how far the relationships of 
configuration of the halophytes are directly caused by the life-relationships. 
A3 in other groups, we find amongst them plants whose configuration is 
fixed, and even under dlvei^ing conditions is not changed, at least not in 
the first generation ; and again there are plants in which such a change does 
take place. Thus many plants, like Lotus corniculatus, Plantago major, 
Atriplex rosea, Blitum polymorplium, Scrophularla frutcscens, produce on 
the shore more fleshy leaves than they do when grown inland, whilst the 
leaves of Salsola Kali, Halogeton satlvus, and others, are thinner when the 
plants are growing upon a soil without salt, than is usual on plants growii^ 
on saline ground. 

Lesage ' has carried out a series of experimental cultivations which show 
that in some plants, Lepidium sativum, for example, the succulence of the 
leaf depends upon the possession of salt ; when this condition exists the 
palisade-cells are especially strongly developed, the intercellular spaces arc 
less conspicuous, the chlorophyll-corpuscles are not numerous, and the 
whole plant remains stunted. 

3. FUNUI. 

The influence of nutrition upon many fungi is most characteristic. 
Several of the facts bearing upon this subject have already been mentioned 
in the chapter upon malformations, here we have only to do with effects 
upon the * normal ' sequence of development from which of course the 
abnormal is not sharply separated. 

If the zygospore of Mucor, richly filled with reserve-material, be 
allowed to germinate in the air, it forms no mycelium but a germ- 
tube which ends with a sporangium (Fig. 129); but if germination takes 
place in fluid, a mycelium arises, upon which numerous 'sporangia 
subsequently appear. The formation of these sporangia however can 
take place only in the air, not in a fluid, according to Brefcld. The 
'gemmae,' which are cells rich in contents, developed under deflnite 



' Stabl, Eitiigc Versocbe iiber Tiinipiration nnd Assimilalian, in Bolm. Zeitung, 1S94, p. I IJ. 
Stahl fonnd that in plants which arc not ' balopbilons ' the itoiData are closed by the absorption of 
comnion salt, and he concludes that this is why oar ordinaiy pland do not appear tipon the leashoie. 
1 believe bowevec that tlier« is something more opemtive here a\A that the salt itseU has -a direct 
hannful intlnenoe. Most inbmerged Spermaplijrta do not thriv-e in water which is e*en slightly salt. 
The facl that the atomala remain open in halophytes seem* to me to indicate only tliejt want of the 
usual mcchinism for regulating transpiration. 

' Lesage, Redierches eiperimcDlales snr les nodilicationa des fcnilles chez les pluita 
in Revue generalc de Bolaniqqe, ii (1890). 
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circumstances on the mycelium of Mucor racemosus', behave in quite the 
same way ; the formation of sporangia takes place here only in the air, 
in a fluid the gemmae form mycelia. If Mucor racemosus grows in a 
nourishing solution of some depth rich in sugar, its mycelium forms septa 
and a series of cells rich in plasm is developed. If the depth of the 
solution be shallow, and the solution itself dilute, phenomena like those 
which are the result of bad nutrition appear — the protoplasm of the 
mycelium aggregates and becomes so divided by septa that a series of 




chambers alternately rich in protoplasm and empty of protoplasm are 
produced — a process recalling the formation of isolated cells by the 
protonema of many mosses K 

The mycelium of Mucor racemosus, but not that of Mucor Mucedo, 
can on the other hand pass over into the sprouting form. This happens if 

' Brerdd, UntemichnDgcn am dem Gesammtgebiete der Mjkolc^ie, liii. p- til; Klebs, Die 
Bedingongen der Fortpflaninng bd einigen Algen ond Pilien, p. 496. To th« latler work ! refer for 
BK exiuiulive nccount of the condition* detenniniDg the appearance of myceliara and 9|>orophorc. 

• See p. i6). 
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the spores are sown tn a solution of less nutrient value, especially if. they 
are submerged in a fermentable sugar-solution, and are restricted in their 
supply of air. There appears then a copious formation of cross-walls, 
and the single cells which thus arise increase by sprouting. Similar 
processes are found in some other forms, but we cannot further discuss 
the subject'. 

D. Mechanical Stimui.i'. 

Mohl was ihe first to show that the adhesive disks on the tendrils of certain 
species of Aropelopsis appear in consequence of contact with a firm body (Fig. 130). 
We have here to do with a contact-stimulus. Different species of Ampelopsis 
behave differently. Some, like A. hederacea, possess ordinary tendrils which twine 
round a support and eventually become firm woody structures, but if they do not 
happen to find a support they die off at an early period. Ampelopsis quinquefolia, on 
the other hand, fixes itself to walls and tree-trunks, by means of adhesive disks on its 
tendrils ^ but these can also act like ordinary tendrils. In tendrils which do not 
come into contact with a firm body, no viscid disks appear ; the primordia of these 
are nevenheless so far apparent in that the epidermal cells of the convex side of the tip 
of the tendril are elongated in a radial direction — a condiiion which does not occur 
in the tendrils of other species of Ampelopsis, By the strong elongation and the 
pericltnal division of these after the contact-stimulus has been applied, as well as by 
an elongation in radial direction of the cells lying immediately beneath the epidermis, 
the formation of the adhesive disk is brought about The adheuon is caused by 
the disk adjusting itself to all the inequalities of the surface of the substratum and 
secreting a sticky substance *. It is interesting to note that in Ampelopis Veitchii the 
formation of the adhesive disks has proceeded a considerable stage before a cMiUtct- 
stimulus can operate ; the primordia of the disks are viuble as small swellings on 
the tips of the tendrils, but their further development into adhesive organs is 
dependent upon a contact*stimulus. 

The tendrils of some Bignoniaceae, for instance, Blgnonla littoralis, B. capreo- 
lata, Hanburya mexicana, and according to Naudin* those also of the cucurbitaceous 
Peponopsis adhaerens, form in like manner adhesive disks in consequence of contact- 
stimuli. It is worthy of note that the trifid tendrils of the bignoniaceous genus Haplo- 
lophium end in smooth shining adhesive disks before contact with the support ; 
when they adhere they sometimes become very broad '. Von Mohl first showed that 
the haustoria of Cuscuta arire in consequence of a contact-stimulus which can 
induce their formation on all sides of the shoot-axis'. 

' S« Zopf, Die Pilie, p. 171, la Schenlt's Haadbnch der Botanik, iv. 

' A comprehenEiTG ditcouion of thti sabject falls more within the tphere of Physiology Iban of 
Morphology ; btit I euinot altogether pus it over here. 

' See the figure in Sochi, Lectnret on the Phyiiology of Plants, p, 667. 

' See A. von Lengerken, Die Bildnng der Haftballen an den Kaaltea einiger Atten detGattoog 
Atnpelop*ii, in Botan. Zeitimg, 1885. 

* Nandin, in Ann. d. Sciences Nat. tit. 4, nil (1859), p. S9. 

* Frill Miiller, Notes on some climbing plants near Desletro, in Joom. Linn. Soc-, Ix. p. 348. 

' See also Peirce, A contribotioii to (he phyticlogy of the genas Cuscuta, in Annals of Botany, viiL 
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Analogous cases occur amongst the lower plants. Riccia fluitans exhibits a land- 
form and a water-form. The former has numerous hair-roots, the latter has usually 
none ; but if the water-fonn be allowed to swim upon a fine sieve it also produces the 
hair-roots, and it is evident their usual suppression upon it is due to the want of 
a contact-stimulus in the water *. 

We can say the same of the Fungi. The mycelial threads* of Peziza tuberosa 
and P. sclerotioTum ' form tufts of hyphae in consequence d' contact, and these 
serve as anchoring organs; similarly Mucor stolonifer* produces rhizoids on 
its stolons. Basgen ' found in different parasitic fungi that they only produced , 
anchoring organs when they touched some firm body ; the formation of haustoria, on 
the other hand, was usually the result of a chemical stimulus '. 

Borge' has investigated the formation of anchoring organs in some Chloro- 
phyceae amongst the Algae. The species of the genus Spirogyra exhibit very 
different behaviour. Some have the capacity to form rhizoids under special 
external conditions, others do not possess this power. To the former belongs 
Spirogyra fluviatiUs, which can grow fixed upon stones m flowing water. The 
rhizoids which act as its anchoring organs arise in consequence of contact, but 
other conditions may induce their formation, for example, cultivation in a solution of 
cane-sugar or of tuea of a certain concentration '. It is noteworthy that all the cells 
of the filament, which has not a polar construction, possess the capacity to form 
rhizoids, but the cells forming them must be terminal cells, or at least lie m the 
neighbourhood of a terminal cell. Should dead cells occur in the middle of a fila- 
ment, the adjacent living cells are to be considered as terminal cells. In Vaucheria 
davata the capacity to form rhizoids is limited to the germ-plants, and is 
stimulated to activity in these by contact. If these rhizoids be cut off, the wound 
heals, and then long threads grow out which, notwithstanding contact, do not 
form rhizoids, but in other filamentous Algae, for example, species of Cladophora, 
Qrapanialdia glomerata, rhizoids may arise without contact, and if these be cut off 
new ones can be developed to take tbeir place. The adhesive disks of Plocamium 
(Fig. 45) doubdess arise in consequence of contact, and they behave quite like those 
of Ampelopsis. 

It is difficult to determine whether we have to do with mechanical or with chemical 
slimuU in the fertiUzadon-processes which we observe in the Sowers of dicotyledonous 
and monocotyledonous plants; it is most probable they are chemical. At the 
time of poUination in such plants as Corylus, Alnus Quercus, and their allies, there is 
no sign of the placenta in the ovary, far less of the ovules, and in the Orchideae the 
ovules in most species are indeed laid down at the time of pollination, but are sdll 

' R^udiag Marchanlis, lee Pfetfer in Aib. d. bol. Inslitnti in Wiirzbnrg, i. p. 77. 

* Brdeld, UntertDchongen l d. Gesunmtgebiete d. Mykologie, Iv. p. 1 1 1. 

* D« Barr, la Uotau. Zcitnng, 1886, p. 38). 

* Wortmann, in Botaa. Zeitnng, l8Sr, p. 3S5. 

* Biiigeo, Uber eudge Eigeoschaften derKeimlinge paciiitiicher Filie, in Botan. Znlung, 1893, p.53. 
The literature ii dted here. 

* See alio Mijoshi, In Botan. Zeitong, 1S94, p. I ; Id. Fringsh. Jahib. xxTJli. 

' Bbrge, Utxr die Rhiioidenbildnng Ixi einigco fadenfonnigcn Chlorophyceen, Upsala, 1S94. 

* o.j~o.95 per cent, ia the cate of cane-iDgar, a.4-o<j ]ier cent, in the cots of ur^a. 
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rudimentary ; the stimulus exercised by the pollen-tube induces the further develop- 
ment of the female sexual apparatus in these plants. That this stimulus has nothing 
to do with the fertilizing influence of the pollen-tube is in the nature of the case 
evident, and moreover it is exercised hy foreign pollen in orchids which aie incapable 
of hybridization. 

The following observation of Treub' is of particular interest : — Individuals of 
Liparis latifolia have been found on which the ovary cS closed flower-bud$ was 
swollen up, and contained ovules just like those which would otherwise devel(^ 
only ^fter pollination. No pollination had been effected, but the ovaries were 
infested by small insect-larvae which bad brought about the same effect as usually 
follows the action of the pollen-Cube. The pollen-lube in its growth abslracta from 
Che style and the ovary Che material necessary for its elongation and therefore 
determines a flow of plastic material to the ovary. The larvae had exactly the same 
influence. Of similar nature, only less striking, is the well-known fact that apples and 
pears which are inhabited by larvae ripen earlier than do others. The very 
varied processes which are observed in the ripening of fructiflcations of lower and 
higher plants evidently belong to the same category. 



' Treab, L'actioD del tobes pollinlques sur le d^veioppement des ovalcKchei lei Orchid Jei, in Aim. 

du Jardin boluiiqae At Buiteniorg, iii. p. lit. 
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